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PREFACE 


The first question which faces the student of the political 
philosophy of the Indian national movement is this : Has modern 
India made any original contribution to political philosophy? 
Unlike in the West, in modern India, political philosophy was' 
not recognised as a distinct field of knowledge and it had not 
created an extensive literature. One is. therefore, tempted to 
answer this question in the negative. Such an answer is correct 
only as far as the contribution of political scientists is concerned 
and not that of the leaders of the national movement.^ As the 
evolution of national consciousness in India was different 
from that of other countries, the Indian leaders were called 
upon to lead a unique political movement and. they reacted to 
it in a unique way. Their legacy to modem India in the ideologi¬ 
cal field is the political philosophy of the national movement. 
As this has not attracted as much attention of the students and 
scholars as other branches of modem India’s political history 
have done, this is a fertile field for study. 

The leaders of modern India were primarily men of action 
and they did not work out a systematic philosophy. This fact as 
such, does not reduce the importance of the study of their 
philosophy. 

The absence of a systematic approach to political philosophy 
and the limited framework within which political ideas were 
expressed are not in themselves evidences of a lack of sub¬ 
stance or of perception. Many of the greatest contributions to 
political theory are unsystematic and biased.^ 

1. In this connection the following observation made by an Indian 
political scientist is worth noting : 

‘Political Science studies in India present the picture of a rootless 
growth. Although it is only about thirty years since the branch of the 
social sciences started attracting the attention of Indian universities, the 
literature produced so far does not provide any indication of the objectives 
of these studies. Nor can they be said to have any substantial effect on 
the shaping of events and ideas which have significantly influenced the life 
of the Indian people* (S. V. Kogekar and A. Appadorai, Political Science in 
India, Delhi, 1953. 1-2). 

2. Norman D. Palmer, ‘India and Western Political Thought*. The 
American Political Science Review, 49 (September 1955) 757. 
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The contribution of Edmund Burke is a typical instance. As 
Sabine observes in his book, A History of Political Theory: 

It is perhaps stretching a point to say that Burke had a poli¬ 
tical philosophy at all. His ideas are scattered through his 
speeches and pamphlets, all called out by the stress of events, 
though they have the consistency that is the stamp of a power¬ 
ful intelligence and settled moral convictions. Certainly he had 
no philosophy other than his own reaction to the events in 
which he took part and little knowledge of the history of 
philosophy.3 

This is true of many leaders of modem India also. Their 
ideas are scattered through many speeches and writings and the 
resolutions of the organisation they led and all of them were 
called out by the stress of events. But they not only reacted to 
the political events but moulded some of them too. The strategy 
and tactics of the national movement were completely worked 
out by them and in this respect they were more original than a 
political thinker who only reacted to events. 

Another question which we have to answer before we proceed 
with this study is this : What is meant by the term Apolitical 
philosophy’? As the differences of view among many authorities 
indicate, it is difficult to arrive at a precise definition of the 
term but not to describe its form and substance. The author 
of the book, Politics and Vision notes : 

Turning.to the subject-matter of political philosophy, 

«ven the most cursory examination of the masterpieces of 
political literature discloses the continual re-appearance of 
certain problem topics. Many examples could be listed, but 
here we need mention only a few such as the power relation¬ 
ships between rulers and ruled, the nature of authority, the 
problems posed by social conflict, the status of certain goals 
or purposes as objectives of political action, and the character 
of political knowledge. No political philosopher has been 
interested in all of these problems to the same degree, yet 
there has been a sufSciently widespread consensus about the 
identity of problems to warrant the belief that a continuity of 
preoccupation has existed.^ 

3. George H. Sabine, A History of Political Theory (New York, 1949) 
618. 

4. Sheldon S. Wolin, Politics and Vision (London, 1961) 3. 
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It is in this broad sense that the term apolitical philosophy* is 
used in this study. 

As we are concerned with the political philosophy of the 
national movement, the goals or purposes accepted by it as 
objectives of political action become an important part of the 
study. These objectives were of a limited character and primarily 
concerned with such matters as the spreading of the concept 
that India was a nation, the extension of political rights of the 
people and achievement of freedom of the country. In the 
period we are surveying, there was not much discussion in India 
on many other fundamental questions of political philosophy. 
The field of study of the political philosophy of the Indian 
national movement is, therefore, not wide, but it is complex 
because the leaders of the movement, as we noted earlier, being 
primarily men of action rather than of thought, had given ex¬ 
pression to their ideas not always in a consistent and systematic 
manner. 

Moreover, some of them were faced with the fact that even 
the politically conscious people of India in the nineteenth and 
early twentieth century did not have any specific conceptual 
framework within which political ideas were expressed. They 
had to create one and the attempt to create it itself led to a great 
controversy in the country. The debate around the question, 
whether India was a nation or not, was a typical example of this 
kind of controversy. 

According to one scholar, nationalism itself is a political philo¬ 
sophy.^ In this sense, one can say that one important feature of 
the political philosophy of many of the modern Indian leaders 
was nationalism itself. 

It is difficult to give a single definition of the word ^nationalism* 
which is acceptable to all. The following definitions of the 
terms ‘nation*, ‘nationality* and ‘nationalism’ given by various 
scholars are reproduced here because they throw much light on 
their meanings and indirectly on the nature and scope of the 
study. An author, who has made a deep study of the march of 

5. *One of the most explosive political philosophies is nationalism. It 
is also one of the greatest forces of civilization’ (Flicks Green, ed., European 
Ideologies; New York, 1948, 541). 
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many Asian countries from their position of dependencies to 
that of independent nations, observes; 

The nation is a community of people who feel that they be¬ 
long together in the double sense that they share deeply signi¬ 
ficant elements of a common heritage and that they have 
a common destiny for the future.® 

The same author adds : 

Since the state is, in modern times, the most significant form of 
organisation of men and embodies the greatest concentration 
of power, it is inevitable that there should have been, and 
should still be, a great and revolutionary struggle to secure 
a coincidence between state and nation. The nation seeks to 
take over the state as the political instrument through which 
it can protect and assert itself.*^ 

J. H. Carlton, who devoted most of his adult life to the study 
of nationalism, writes : 

Nationalism is now obviously a world-wide phenomenon, 
vitally affecting both the material and intellectual develop¬ 
ment of modern civilisation. It tends more and more to in¬ 
fluence the economic and spiritual as well as the political 
relationships of mankind.® 

According to J. S. Mill, 

A portion of mankind may be said to constitute a Nationality 
if they are united among themselves by common sympathies 
which do not exist between them and any other which make 
them co-operate with each other more willingly than with 
other people, desire to be under the same government, and 
desire that it should be a government by themselves or a 
portion of themselves exclusively.® 

. One aspect of nation and nationalism which is stressed by the 
two authors quoted above is the desire of the people concerned 
to have a government of their own which would be more or 
less exclusively controlled by them. The Indian national move- 


6. Rupert Emerson, From Empire to Nation (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1960) 95. 

7. Ibid., 96. 

8. J. H. Hayes Carlton, Nationalism : A Religion (New York, 1960) vii. 

9. J. S. Mill, On Liberty and Considerations on Representative Govern- 
ment (Oxford, 1948) 291. 
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ment was the outward expression of this desire of many people 
of the country. 

The period for this study is 1885-1921. Its importance lies in 
the fact that almost all the main trends of the national move¬ 
ment are reflected in this period. Some of the early leaders of 
the Indian national movement like Dadabhai Naoroji and 
Surendranath Banerjea were very influential in the first decade 
of the twentieth century and Gopal Krishna Gokhale, another 
leader, championed their view, for a greater part of this period. 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Bepin Chandra Pal, Lajpat Rai and 
Aurobindo Ghose entered the political scene during 1905-1908 
as the exponents of a new political philosophy. Among the 
Indian Muslims one can see the influence of various individuals 
like the Aga Khan, Muhammad Ali Jinnah, Maulana Muham¬ 
mad AH and Abul Kalam Azad, each with his own distinct 
political views. M. K. Gandhi emerged as a national leader 
towards the end of the period and broke fresh ground in Indian 
politics. Ideas such as socialism, internationalism and Asian 
resurgence, which found favour with Indian politicians later, 
appeared on the Indian horizon during 1918-1920. A study of 
the Indian national movement during 1885-1921, therefore, 
touches, though it does not cover, the major elements in its 
political philosophy. 

As the national movement of this period is influenced by 
many developments of an earlier period we begin our study 
with a background chapter. It discusses, among other things, 
the political impact of the British administrative system, the 
constitutional developments and the political significance of 
the social and religious reform movements. The next chapter 
gives an account of the impact of liberalism on the early 
phase of the Indian national movement. The third chapter is 
a study of the political philosophy of ‘Extremism’ which emerged 
as a new factor in Indian politics at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. In contrast with it was the moderate 
approach of the early leaders of national movement. The fourth 
chapter is concerned with religion as a factor in the political 
thii^ing of a large section of the people during this period. 
The fifth chapter explains the emergence of Gandhi as the 
national leader of the country and the philosophical basis of the 
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non-cooperation movement he led against the British govern¬ 
ment during 1920-1921. The concluding chapter makes an 
assessment of the various schools of political thought which 
dominated the national movement during 1885-1921 and notes 
the new ideas which appeared in the Indian political horizon 
towards the end of that period. The seventh chapter deals with 
the evolution of Indian politics in the Gandhian era. 

In the preparation of-this study, I was given encouragement 
and help by many individuals. For reasons of space, only a few 
are mentioned here. 

I am grateful to Prof. V. K. N. Menon who gave me valuable 
suggestions regarding the nature and scope of the study. The 
continuous guidance I received from him has made its mark 
on every chapter. 

Mrs. Urmila Phadnis and Mrs. Susheela Kaushik were kind 
enough to go through the manuscript carefully and suggest 
many improvements. I acknowledge with gratitude the great 
help rendered by them in preparing it for the press. 

This book is based on my earlier publication entitled “con¬ 
tinuity and change in Indian Politics”. 
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CHAPTER I 


BACKGROUND 


AMONG the many factors that have contributed to the or^in 
and growth of the Indian national movement, none is more 
important than the nature and character of the British rule 
in the country. We shall begin this study with a brief survey of 
the political and administrative policies of the British rulers 
and an assessment of the political significance of the social and 
religious movements wliich made a profound impact on the 
political movements which followed them. 

Expansion of British Power in India Before 1857 

The nature of the origin and expansion of British power in 
India is as important as the fact of that expansion.^ The East 
India Company came into being with the Charter of 1600. Until 
1760 they were primarily traders enjoying some important mer< 
cantile privileges and holding sund^ factories on or near the 
coast. In that year they assumed responsibilities of territorial 
sovereignty over Burdwan, Midnapore and Chittagong. With 
the grant of diwani by the Mogul Emperor to the Company, 
they became practically sovereign over Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. 
During the next phase, the Company expanded its territorial 

1 British authority in India may be traced historically to a twofold 
source. It is darived partly from the British Crown and Parliament, partly 
from the Great Mogul and other native rulers of India. In England, the 
)X)wers and privileges granted by the Royal Charter to the East India 
Company were confirmed, supplemented, regulated and curtailed by 
successive Acts of Parliament, and were finally transferred to the Crown. 
In India conceasionB granted by, or wrested horn native rulers gradually 
establidied die Company and the Crown as territorial sovereigns, in 
rivalry with odier country powers; and finally left the British Crown 
exercising undivided sovereignty tlumgbout Bridsfa India, and parammuit 
authority lovetr the native states, — Sir C. Ilbert, The Government of 
India (Oxford* 1907) 1. 
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power to the vast'parts of the Indian subcontinent. In this period 
it also began to share its sovereignty over India in diminishing 
proportions with the Crown, and gradually began to lose its 
mercantile privileges and functions. The system prevailing then 
was often referred to as one of double government. 

The nature and character of the British administration in 
India was determined as much by the political ideas prevalent 
in the United Kingdom in this period as by the structure of the 
Government of India. As R. C. Dutt, a civil servant and a well- 
known author says in his book, England and India: 

... the administration of India is determined by the currents 
of opinions in England, that progress in India is stimulated 
by English progress, and tliat the history of India under 
British rule is shaped by those great influences which 
make for reforms in Euro^. This is a fact which is often 
overlooked by the historians of India, but Indian history is 
unintelligible to us without this explanation. From the time 
of the great Pitt to the time of Mr. Gladstone, English in¬ 
fluences have inspired the rulers of India; English history 
and Indian history have run in parallel streams.^ 

Although the author’s contention that the history of fhe two 
countries ran on parallel lines is an exa^eration, at least in 
regard to the influence of political ideas in the two countries, 
there is no doubt that the policy of the British administrators 
in India and the thinking of the Indian leaders were tre¬ 
mendously influenced, even when they were not fully governed, 
by the political and other ideas prevalent in England. 

Liberal and Scientific Culture of the West 

The eighteenth century was the age of enlightenment in 
Europe and it produced such great philosophers as Lodte, 
Berkeley and Hume in England and Rousseau, Voltaire and 
Leibniz in the Continent. The progress in sciences which this 
period witnessed transformed the generally held view of the 
nature of the material world. Many of the medieval concepts 
were replaced by ideas which arose from national and scientific 
modes of thinking. 

2 R. C. Dutt, England and India: A Record of Progjress During a 
JJundnd Years 1785-1885 (London. 1897) 120. 
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A very great deal of good, undoubtedly, was done, suffering 
rnitirated, injustice avoided or prevented, ignorance expcuecT 
by the conscientious attempt to apply scientific methods to 
the regulation of human affairs. Dogmas were refuted, 
judices and superstitions were pilloried successfully. The 
growing conviction that appeals to mystery and darkness and 
authority to Justify arbitrary behaviour were all too often so- 
many unworthy alibis concealing self-interest or intellectual 
indolence or stupidity, was often triumphantly •vindicated.* 

These develojunents did not take place simultaneously in the 
eighteenth century India. She had to wait for the social and 
political awakening of the nineteenth century to gain an ex¬ 
perience even remotely akin to it. By the time, in England, 
from where India had received some of these ideas, liberalism 
had become a great intellectual force. For England, *the nine* 
teenth century is the epoch of liberal triumph; from Waterloo 
until the outbreak of the Great War no other doctrine spoke 
with the same authority or exercised the same widespread in¬ 
fluence.’* 

As the most dominant political doctrine of Great Britain 
during the period of the expansion of her power to India, libe¬ 
ralism demands the close scrutiny of the student of modem 
India. More than one definition is given to it. 'In a general way, 
liberalism comprehended a belief in the power of reason to 
regulate the conduct of life, in critical views of dogmatic 
beliefs, and in an experimenul attitude toward problems in 
government and society.’* Some authors emphasise certain 
specific aspects of liberalism, such as individualism. One of them 
says: 

Liberalism is premised upon the assertion of the absolute 
moral worth ot e^ch individual. It is the political expression 
of a com]f»rehensive Weltanschauung, of an intellectual climate 
of opinion that has pervaded all realms of thought since the 
Renaissance. It is the theory of political order based upon 
individualism.* 

3 Isiah Berlin, The Age of Enlightenment (New York, 1956} 20. 

4 H. J. Laski, The Else of European lAberaUm (London, 1M7) 237. 

5 J. S. Sdhepiro, LiberaUsm and the Chattenge of Fascism (New York, 
1949) 1. 

6 Jolui U. Hallowell, Tfte Decline of Liberalism as an Ideology (Lon¬ 
don, 1946) 21. 
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Other definitions, such as the one following, focus attention 
to the appeal to the reason inherent in liberalism: 

The essential elements of the liberal weltamchnuung were the 
appeal to reason, the belief in happiness as the end, belief in 
liberty of opinion and conduct, toleration, natural rights, 
equality and faith in progress. Faith in the liberated reason 
of each individual is the way to it all—the individual thought 
of as’autonomous and largely self-sufficient.'^ 

Liberausm and the Early Phase of the 
J ftRiTiSH Administration in India 1818-58 

The fact that the British administrators in India before 1859 
were drawn from a country where liberalism was the dominant 
political doctrine had made its mark on their policy in India. 
This does not, however, mean that British political ideas were 
medianically or automatically applied to India as and when 
they were popular in Britain. The British administrators came 
to India with some political ideas which they acquired during 
their education or their period of training in Great Britain. 
Since then, owning to changed circumstances, new ideas began 
to spread among the people at home in Britain. The adminis¬ 
trators in India did not always keep pace with these new ideas, 
nor were they influenced by them. Moreover, the situation they 
had to face in India had its own unique features and they had 
to respond to them. The following comment of Lord Morley on 
the Indian Viceroy of the latter period applied to earlier British 
administrators as well: 'The Indian Viceroy is not bound to 
know political philosophy or juristic theory or constitutional 
history; he is first and foremost an administrator and the work¬ 
ing head of a complicated civil and military servicfe.’* While 
functioning in this capacity, the British administrator was not 
eager to show allegiance to a particular political theory. How¬ 
ever, in the earlier phases of British administration, India did 
provide a ground for implementing some of the liberal ideas 
prevalent in England in this period. 

For the purpose of examining these liberal trends in the early 

7 F. R. Pennock, Liberal Democracy: Its Merits and Prospects (New 
York, 1950) 13. 

8 J. V. Morley, Recollections (London, 1918) II, 151-2. 
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phase, we may star4t with 1818 when, after the defeat of the 
Marathas, the- British East India Company became supreme 
over the whole of‘India, southeast of the Sutlej. ‘The realisation 
of the fact that Britain was now responsible for the government 
of all India led men to take a new view of the functions of 
government. It helped to give birth to new political aims and a 
new and deeper sense of responsibility for the welfare of the 
Indian peoples.’^ This development of new methods and ideas 
in relation to the British administration and policy in India 
was stimulated by the liberal current in England, where the 
cause of reform gathered momentum since 1818. In this period 

the missionaries of English civilisation in India stood openly 
lor a policy of 'assimilation.’ Britain was to stamp her image 
upon India. The physical and mental distance separating 
East and West was to be annihilated by the discoveries 
of science, by commercial intercourse and by transplanting 
the genins of English laws and English education. It wa^ the 
attitude of English liberalism in its clear, untroubled da^, 
and its most representative figure in both England and India 
was Macaulay.*® 

Before this trend began to exert its influence, some British 
administrators in India were hesitant in introducing social re¬ 
forms based on liberal and other Western ideas. They thoi^ht 
that the attempt to interfere with Indian social tisages and 
religious l]|clie& would provoke hostility against the British 
government in the country and endanger it. Referring to this 
dilemma of the early British administrators of India, a writer 
says: 

The new spirit showed itself in two ways, which often came 
into conflict. On the one hand there was a far more respectful 
study and appreciation of Indian law and custom than has 
been shown since the time of Warren Hastings. This showed 
itself in the first place in a remarkable i-eaction against the 
blind eagerness to introduce English ideas and methods, es¬ 
pecially in landholding and in law, which had marked the 
period following Warren Hastings. Metcalfe viciously criticis¬ 
ed Cornwallis’ Permanent Settlement... as a grave injustice 

9 Kaiiisay Muir The Making of British India 1756-1858 (London, 1915) 
276. 

10 Eri« Stoke.s. The English UtiUtadans and India (Oxford, 1050) 
xiii-xiv. 
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to the actual cultivators, and in the land settlement which he 
carried out in the Delhi district departed absolutely from 
Ck>mwallis' principles.... Alongside of this new anxiety to 
understand and make the best of Indian traditions, was an 
equally strong conviction that it was the duty of the British 
government to introduce into India the best results of western 
civilisation. This'conviction often came into conflict with the 
other, though the two points of view were by no means ir¬ 
reconcilable.^^ 

This apparent conflict was resolved in favour of introducing 
progressive measures. The Government of East India Company 
decided to abolish salt, i.e. the practice of Hindu widow im¬ 
molating herself on the funeral pyre of her deceased husband 
and in 1835 the government decided to introduce western edu¬ 
cation in India. Another step taken by the govepiment in°the 
same year was the withdrawal of the restrictions on the press. 
It released liberal and progressive forces in the country. It is 
significant that the Act of 1835 also added a fourth or legal 
Member to the Governor-General's Council. His duty was to 
codify the Indian laws. 

In this period there were also proclamations of high ideals 
in regard to India by British authorities. For instance, the India 
Act of 1833, among other things, stated: 

And be it enacted, that no native of the said territories, nor 
any natural-born subject of His Majesty's resident therein, 
shall, by reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent^ 
colour or any of them, be disabled from holding any place, 
or employment under the said Company.^® 

Another was the following statement of Macaulay in the 
House of Commons on 10 July 1833: 

It may be that the public mind of India may expand under 
our system till it has outgrown that system; that by good 
government we may educate our subjects into a capacity for 
better government; that, having become instructed in Euro¬ 
pean knowledge, they may in some future age, demand 
European institutions... .Whenever it comes, it will be the 
prouaest day in English history.^® 

11 Muir, n. 9, 277-8. 

12 A. B. Keith, ed.. Speeches and Documents on Indian Policy, 1750- 
1921 (London, 1922) 273. 

13 Ibid., 265. 
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These attempts to popularise liberal ideas in India, which ^e 
British administrators made, meant spreading a belief in the 
power of reason to regulate the conduct o£ life and in develop¬ 
ing critical views of dogmatic beliefs. Other aspects of liberalism 
like an experimental attitude (towards problems in government 
were not relevant to the situation in India in that period. But 
the spread of liberal ideas in regard to social and religious mat¬ 
ters had its repercussions in the political field, because social, 
religious and political activities of the people could not be 
separated and maintained in watertight compartments indefi¬ 
nitely. By the time the social, religious and political awakening 
in India ivas leading to the birth'*'of a national movement in 
the country, the British administrators’ Indian policy was mov¬ 
ing away from its early liberal leanings. Many new features in 
the domestic situations in Great Britain and India and in the 
international field contributed to this development. 

New Factors in British Rule in India after 1858 

Within India the most important event was the uprising of 
the Indian army against the British authority in 1857. After 
that year, such subjects as education of the natives of India did 
not continue as favourites in discussiohS among Englishmen 
interested in India. Instead they began to speak the language 
of firmness. The 1857 Mutiny, w'ith its tale of massacres and 
reprisals, engendered bitterness and widened the g^lf between 
Englisnmen and Indians. 

While the character of British administration in India changed 
in this manner, Britain herself was experiencing considerable 
changes in her internal social and economic life and these 
changes were making themselves felt in her external relations. 

This determining influence of English history extends be¬ 
yond character to the broad fashioning of Kitish policy. 
However confused the surface of events, the tide of British 
policy in India moved in the direction set by the develop¬ 
ment of the British economy. The Industrial Revolution and 
the reversal it brought about in the economic relations of 
India with Britain were the primary phenomena. A transfor¬ 
mation in the purpose of political clominion was the main 
result. Instead of providing a flow rflF tribute—a conception 
which survived at least until the end of the eighteenth cen- 
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cury—the British power in India came to be regarded after 
1800 as no more than an accessory, an instrument for ensuring 
the necessary conditions of law and order by which the poten¬ 
tially vast Indian market could be conquered for British in¬ 
dustry. This transformation of economic purpose carried with 
it a new, expansive, and aggressive attituae ... M 

The close connection between the great expansion of British 
trade and finance in the second half of the nineteenth century 
and the attitude of British politicians towards the colonies and 
empire was evident in many of their speeches. Disraeli very often 
emphasised the economic value of India and the Suez Canal as 
the route to the East. Joseph Chamberlain was another expo¬ 
nent of this view. In a speech delivered on 25 March 1896 he 
said: 

What is the greatest of our common obligations? It is the 
Imperial defence. What is the greatest of our common inter¬ 
est? It is Imperial trade and those two arc very closely con¬ 
nected. Imperial defence is largely a matter of ways and 
means, and ways and means are dependent upon the fiscal 
and other commercial arrangements you may make;^ and 
therefore, the conclusion to which I arrive is this—that if the 
people of this country and the people of colonies mean what 
they have been saying and if they intend to‘ approach this 
question of Imperial unity in a practical spirit, they must 
approach it on its commercial side.^^ 

This ‘commercial side’ of the Empire was particularly impor¬ 
tant to Britain since the seventies of the nineteenth century 
when she was experiencing what was often referred to as the 
second Industrial Revolution. In this periotl British industry 
was shifting from cotton to iron and steel, which led to a rush 
for concessions to develop overseas territories, to build railways 
and bridges and to find cheap labour and new markets. No more 
was it possible for the British government to get rid of the 
colonies, as some of their officials w'anted to do in an earlier 
period because they thought that the colonies were expensive 
encumbrances in a world where all trade was to be free. In this 
period some important developments were taking place in other 
parts of the world which made the concept of free trade out of 

14 Stolls, n. 10, xiii. 

15 George Benett, ed.. The Concept of Empire—Burke to Attlee 1774- 
1947 (Lon^n, 1953) 31B-7. 
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date. The increasing cxHnmercial and impel iai rivalry between 
the industrially advanced'countries* was one of them Indicative 
of the mood of the times was the following statement by Joseph 
Chamberlain to assert his claim as the Seaetary of State for 
Colonies: 

These qualifications are that, in the first place, 1 believe in 
the British Empire and in the second place, 1 believe in the 
British race. 1 believe that the British race is the greatest of 
governing races that the world has ever seen. 1 say that not 
merely as an empty boast, but as proved and evidenced by 
the success which we have had in administering the vast domi¬ 
nions which are connected with these small islands.^ 

In this concept of Empire India cKXupied a central place 
Lord Curzon, the Viceroy of India during 1898-1905, told the 
Royal Societies* Club, London, in 1898: ‘India has always ap¬ 
peared to me to be the pivot and centre—I do not say the geo¬ 
graphical, but the political and Imperial centre— of the British 
Empire.*^’^ On another occasion, while addressing an Indian 
au^ence, he developed this view still further: 

The past year has, moreover, been one which has conspicuous¬ 
ly demonstrated the part that is played by India ifi the 
Imperial system. It was the prompt despatch of a contingent 
of the Indian army a year a{^ that saved the colony of Natal. 
They were Indian regiments who accomplished the rescue 
the Legations at Peking. We have rcndeiw this service to the 
Empire in a year when we have been distracted by famine 
and plague, and weighed down by our own troubles, if our 
amt reaches as far as China in the East, and South Africa in 
the West, who can doubt the range of our. influence, or the 
share of India in Imperial destinies?^^ 

Authoritarian Elements in British 
Administration in India 

When these developments were taking place in the interna¬ 
tional, field, ana Briuin’s economic stakes and strategic intefeste 
in India were gradually becoming more imporunt, and thus 
making a change in the British attitude towards the question 


16 tbid., 315. 

17 Sir Thomas Raleigh, ed., Ifitd Cwnon in intUa (Loodm, 1906) 1, 8. 

18 Ibid., 30. 
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ot the a>ncmuatioh of the political domination over India, some 
new political ideas were appearing in Great Britain. The total 
effect of all these was the weakening of the liberal trends in 
the British administration in India. This was reflected in the 
following statement made by Macaulay when he advocated the 
reorganisation of the body of laws and judiciary in India: 

A code is almost the only blessing—perha}}s it is the only bles¬ 
sing which absolute governments are better fitted to confer on a 
nation than popular governments. The work of digesting a 
vast and artincial system of unwritten Jurisprudence, is far 
more easily performed, and far better performed by few minds 
than by many.... This seems to me, therefore, to be precisely 
that point of time at which the advantages of a complete 
written code of laws may most easily be conferred on India. 
It is a work which ca'nnot be well performed in an age of bar¬ 
barism—which cannot without great difficulty be performed 
in an age of freedom. It is the work which especially belongs 
to-a government like that of India—to an enlightened and 
paternal despodsm.^^ 

This extract from Macaulay’s speech was an exceptional one 
among his utterances in that it betrayed a certain authoritarian 
spirit. But towards the close of the nineteenth century the 
British administrators’ statements became very outspoken as 
regards to the authoritarian nature of the British rule. A typical 
concepdon of the T'oundatioiis of the Government of India’ 
was as follows: 

The English in IndC,a have been by circumstances cuiiunitted 
to an enterprise whicli is in reality difficult and dangerous 
to the last degree, though its difiiculdes and dangers have thus 
far been concealed by the conspicuous success which has 
attended their efforts. Tliat enterprise is nothing less than 
the management and guidance of the most extensive and far- 
reaching revolution recorded in history. Jt involves radical 
change of ideas and institutions of a vast population which 
has already got ideas and institutions to which it is deeply 
attached. The only method of conducting this revolution to a 
good end is by unity of action and policy, communicated from 
a central authority to a unall mimoer of picked local officers, 
the central an4 local authorities being supportetl by a militarx' 
force sufficient to give them practically undisputed executive 
power, and the whole bodv Wing regulated by known JaWs 


19 Keith, n. 12, 263-4. 
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impartially administered. By these means the tremendous 
change now in progreu may be carried out in a quite otnlerlY 
and gradual way, witti what specific results no one can tel^ 
but it may be hoped with good ones unless the ideas on which 
all European civilisation is based are essentially wrong. If, 
however, die authority of the government is once materially 
relaxed, if the essential character, of the enterprise is mis>» 
understood and the delusion that it can be carried out by 
assemblies representing the opinion of the natives is admitted, 
nothing but failure, anarchy and ruin can be the result.^** 

The British policy and attitude is rightly summed up as 
follows: 

The Government of India was increasingly regarded as a 
white man’s burden rather than as a call to creative effort 

or the preparation for a new era_With vision and hope 

laid aside there remained the task of keeping order and deal¬ 
ing justice, of devising improving measures and exercising fos¬ 
tering care_Thus the sixties and seventies, though prosper¬ 

ous and materially creative, were spiritually somewhat barren.^^ 

Ripon’s Viceroyalty—a Liberal Interlude 

Under Lord Ripon, there was a short interlude of the British 
administrator's liberal attitude and policy towards India. lUpon 
was the nominee* of Gladstone who, during the British elections 
of 1880 said: *1 cannot tell you how dishonouring to England I 
consider to have been the Government of India during the last 
three years.’** Lord Ripon took a series of steps in pursuance of 
a liberal policy towards India. One among them was the repeal 
of Lytton’s Vernacular Press Act, which gave considerable free¬ 
dom to the Indian netvspapers and another was the establish¬ 
ment of a system of self-government by setting up, in 1882, 
elected municipalities in towns and District Boards in rural 
districts. Another one of his measures was the unsuccessful 
attempt to promulgate the controversial llbert Bill, the main 
feature of which was the removal of the absolute race disqualifi¬ 
cation from Indian judges in mofussil—the disqualification based 

20 Fitzjames Stephens. ‘Foundations of the Government of India, 
Nineteenth Centwu, 49 (October 1883) 566. 

21 V. A. Smith, The Oxford Hhtory of India (Oxford, 1958, -Srd 
edition) 683. 

22 S. Gopal, The Vicemyaltij of Lord Ripon 1880-1884 (London, 
1953) I. 
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on the view that the Indian was, as such, incapable of fairly 
trying a European subject. Owing to the organised opposition 
of Englishmen in India, Ripon could not implement this 
measure, although the British Cabinet was unanimous and firm 
in its support to him. ** 

Ripon could not implement any spectacular programme-in 
India. 

Every measure that he has brought forward has been defeated 
in detail; and so powerful has the Civil Service been that 
they have forced me Home Government into an abandon¬ 
ment, step by step, of all his Indian policy. This they have 
effected in part by open ofiposition. in pan by covert en¬ 
couragement of English lay element, in part by working 
through the English Press.^'^ 

There is, however, no doubt that Ripoib did fulfil some |M)si- 
tive functions. 

Ripon’s sad failures bore within them ‘the seeds of eventual 
success. He had sought to impart real content to abstract 
doctrines and remote sentiments. The effect was not lost on 
the imagination of the class which was the custodian of 
national forces in IndiA.^* 

In the years immediately following Ripon's Viceroyalty the 
liberal elements in Britain’s administration did not make mudi 
headway. 

... while this new current of thought existed and made its 
impact on India before 1900 it was a minority opinion in botli 
countries: Gladstmiian liberalism went into eclipse for twenty 
years with the defeat of Home Rule and the new ideas had 
not more than a scanty following amongst officials in India 
itself. The Viceregal backing whidi obtained under Bentinck 
was lacking except for a time under Ripon, and there wa.s 
never a *pressure group’ of young civilians such as that cons¬ 
tituted by Charles Trevelyan Macaulay, and their friends.*® 

Impact of Administrative UNiitcation on India 

When we turn from the ideas and policies of the British 
administrators and the constitutional developments in India, 

23 W. Sawen Blunt, India under lUiton — A Vfioate Diaru (London, 
1901) 315. 

24 Ibid., 316. 

25 Smith, n. 21, 684. 
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which were based on them, to another aspect of the British rule 
we find that the record is not so barren and fruitless. This aspect 
is Britain's introduction of various institutions like an efficient 
state apparatus, new legal system and judiciary, modem educa¬ 
tion and press. 

The first and foremost among them is the administrative 
machinery and state apparatus which Britain established and 
perfected in the country. 

Perhaps the most important characteristic of British adminis¬ 
tration was its impersonality. It did not fundamentally change 
character with changes in Sedretaries of State or Viceroys, and 
its streng^ or weakness at any particular time never depended 
on one man, as did that of all previous empires in India. It 
was in fact a machine which hati to be tended, but the_ temw) 
or performance of which did not vary very much with the 
mood or personality of the tender.^® 

Another feature of the administrative system was the con¬ 
solidation of the power of the government. This took place at 
two levels: one, at the centre, where the Government of India 
emerged as a power which could make itself felt throughout the 
country and the other at district level where the representative 
of the government functioned as the symbol of the mighty state 
whose orders could not be challenged by any other authority. 

Under British rule the people of India began to be subjected 
to this influence of an efficient and powerful government, bent 
on introducing uniformity in many spheres. Race, language, 
religion and social conditions might continue to separate, but 
political association under one rule began to weld the people 
of India together.®'^ 

This administrative unification had its important effects in 
many other fields. As one of the British administrators of this 
period ren^arked: 

The consolidation of India under the Queen is not a mere 
(question of the mechanism of government. The old Customs’ 
lines, which strangled internal trade and divided province 
from province, have b^n swept off the map of India during 
the second half of Her Majesty’s reign_While India thus 

26 Sir Percival Griffiths, The British Impact oh India (Londm, 1052) 
227. 

27 Ibhi., 243. 
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has been compacted and knit together by the ties of govern* 
ment, by the fibres of trade, and by bands of iron and 
steel from railway centres in every province, its population 
has been incorporated under a system of common codes. £adi 
race retains its domestic law and the special conditions of 
each Presidency are provided by local legislation. But the 
protection of person and property, with the punishment of 
offences against either, the transaction of commerce, the 
business of daily life of man and man, are placed under the 
sanctions of a common law.^^ 

The only exception to these administrative measures pro¬ 
moting the unity of the country was the retention of the native 
states ruled by the princes as separate political entities. These 
princes owed allegiance only to the British Crown and not to 
the Indian government and the Viceroy dealt with them in his 
capacity as the Crown Representative and not as the Governor- 
General of India. But this separation of the powers of the Crown 
Representative from those of the Governor-General was more 
or less a legal fiction, because the economic, fiiscal and adminis¬ 
trative control of the states by the Central Government made 
them a part and parcel of a united India. 

Another important factor in the development of the adminis¬ 
trative system was the high standards maintained in the recruit¬ 
ment of the Civil Ser\'ice. After 1853 new recruits to the high 
levels of the Indian Civil Service were enlisted by competitive 
examinations. Gradually India was equipped by a highly trained 
professional Civil Service, characterised in the main by efficiency 
and integrity. 

The most important achievement of this efficient administra¬ 
tive system was the ensuring of peace and the establishment of 
law and order throughout the country, without which no poli¬ 
tical progress even at a later stage was possible. 

Introduction of New Legal System and Courts 

It was not just the maintenance of internal peace that was 
achieved by the British, but the establishment of a sound and 
effective administration of justice on modern lines. In pre- 
British India there was no coherent, jjrecise and well defined 
body of laws ^vhich were uniformly accepted throughout the 

28 W. W. Hunter, The India of the Queen (London, 1908) 17-8. 
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country and whicli were enforced by a well-ox^nised system of 
courts.2® Apart from the variety of the different schools of jus- 
tice« there was the difficulty arising from the fact that neither 
the main body of Hindu nor of those of the Muslims were suited 
to the needs of the modem age.^° 

Although the problems arising from the differences in the 
personal laws of the two communities and the ill-defined nature 
<}f the laws of the Hindus were complex, it was in relation to 
the law of crime that radical reforms were urgent. Before British 
rule the Muhammadan law of crime was administered in vast 
parts of the country. 

Many of its rules were fundamentally opposed to the western 
conceptions of natural justice, order, progress and the good 
of the society.... Many changes were introduced into it from 
time to time so much so that in 1860, when the modem Indian 
Penal Code came into force, the prevailing Muhammadan 
Law of Crimes—or rather the Anglo-Muhammadan Law—had 
become detached from its base in the Muhammadan juris¬ 
prudence.®^ 

According to the original Muhammadan jurisprudence the 
punishment for certain offences were very cruel and primitive; 

29 Addressing the House of Commons, Macaulay, whose contribution 
to the development of new legal system in India was considerable, said 
AS early as 10 July 1833: 1 believe that no country ever stood so much 
in need of a code of laws as India,... I said, that there were many points 
of analogy between the state of that country after the fall of the Mogul 
power, and the state of Europe after the fall of the Roman Empire.... 
As in Europe then, so in India now, there are several systems of law 
widely differing from each other, but coexisting and coequal. The indi¬ 
genous population has its own laws. Each of the successive races of 
conquerors has brought with it its own peculiar jurisprudence; the Mussal- 
man his Koran and its innumerable commentators... .* — Keith, n. 12, 260. 

30 ‘The Hindu Law Books were not intended to be a code of laws to 
be administered by court of the type set up by the British; they do not 
distinguish between legal, moral and religious precepts, and they conflict. 
The courts followed the rules in the commentaries, where they conflicted 
with the rules in the Dharmasasthras; as between conflicting rules in the 
commentaries they chose that generally accepted in the local area con¬ 
cerned, and appUed a similar test in di.stinguishing legal principles from 
religious and moral exhortations, but the selected rules had to be such as 
could be enforced by the procedure of the courts, and some had to be so 
accepted as to conform to what were regarded as fundamental rules of 
justice, a process which sometimes almost inverted the rule.' — A. Gledhill, 
The Repwlic of India (London, 1951) 208. 

31 M. P. Jain, Outlines of Indian Legal History (Delhi, 1952) 394. 
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e.g. for adultery, death by stoning or scourging was the jienalty 
and for theft amputation of hands. The legal system %vas not 
based on modern concepts. One of its principles was that the 

crimes were divisible into two categories: those against God, 
as drunkenness and adultery, as being in themselves crimes of 
a deeper and more atrocious type; crimes against man as 
murder and robbery.... The latter, though in fact equally 
ruinous to the peace of the society, were given up to the 
discretion or caprice of individuals; they were regarded as 
private injuries to be taken care of by the persons injured. 
These offences were punished by the state but the basic notion 
was to secure satisfaction for the iiijiiied rather than to afford 
protection to others.’^ 

These were the systems of jurisprudence which the British 
government in India inherited and which they altered in many 
ways. The introduction of the English system in some fields 
and tile modifications of the indigenous system in other fields 
which British rule accomplished did not start on a precise date. 
The first few steps in this direction were undertaken when the 
East India Company took over the administration of the Pro¬ 
vince of Bengal and when it began to govern the natives by 
their laws and the Englishmen by English laws. 

This system did not work out smoothly. Then ciime the 
Charter Act of 1833, which made provisions for the establish* 
raent of an all-India legislature, the creation of the new office 
of the Law Member and for the appointment of a law commis¬ 
sion for India. 

In accordance with this act a law commission was constituted 
and Macaulay was appointed Law Member of the Council. 
Their work bore fruit only after twenty years. A cumulative 
Civil Procedure Code was passed in 1859 and an Indian Penal 
Code was enacted in 1860. This was the beginning of India’s 
legal reforms. Later other reforms followed. The Criminal 
Procedure Code came into operation in 1862 and an Indian 
Evidence Act in 1872. On the basis of the recommendations of 
the Indian Law Commission of 1879 the Code relating to the 
Negotiable Instruments and in 1882 the C^kxles relating to Trusts 
and Transfer of Property were enacted. In 1882 some revisions 


32 Ibid., 397. 
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were made to the Code concerning companies. Civil Procedure 
and Criminal Procedure. 

Another important landmark was the constitution of hig^ 
courts in 1861. This laid down the foundations of an impartial, 
efficient and independent judiciary in India. In spite of the 
fact that, owing to the expensive nature of the litigation, the 
poorer sections of the people could not always take advantage 
of the system of laws and the administration of justice introduced 
by the British, no one will deny that they did perform an histori¬ 
cally progressive function.^ 

iNmoDUcnoN of Modern Education 

The impact of modem education on Indian political thinking 
is next in importance only to that of the emergence of the 
modem state structure and the development of laws and 
judiciary in India. Among the British administrators Macaulay 
was the most articulate champion of the view that the educa¬ 
tional system of the country should be reorganised to suit the 
needs of the modem age. In one of his minutes he said: 

The question now before us is simply whether when it is 
in our power to teach this language (English), we shall teach 
languages in which by univers^ confession there are no books 


33 *Under British rule this principle of the "rule of law" entered so 
deeply in the minds and hearts of educated Indians that the occasional 
departure from it, under public security regulations in times of emergency, 
provoked quite genuine outbursts of indignation and horror.... The 
second new concept was that of equality before the law.... Money, edu¬ 
cation and position do still, within limits, count with the courts in 
England and elsewhere.... It is, however, at least true to say that in 
In& as in England equality before the law is today accepted as the ideal 
and some approximation to it results. No surii concept would have been 
acceptable as between a Brahman and an outcaste in the Hindu period, 
or as between Hindus and Muslims under the Moguls... .The third 
important characteristic of Anglo-Indian law is its firm recognition of the 
ri^t of every man to be judged, in a wide range of dvil matters, by his 
own personal law — whether he be a Hindu, a Muslim, a Paid or a 
Christian. No such principle was recognised in Mogul times, and indeed 
there were long periods in which regard was not paid to Hindu law at 
all.... The fourth and perhaps the most important feature of British 
Judicial administration in India was the growth of a professional and 
therefore trained judicial hierarchy.... The growth of the judicial services, 
together with the great development of codified law, did much to build 
up that confidence in the courts. Griffiths, n. 26, 152-3. 
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on any subject which deserve to be compared with our own; 
whether, when we teach European science, we shall teach 
systems which by universal confession, whenever they differ 
from those of Eurojic differ for the worse; and whether, when 
wc can patronise sound philosophy and true history, we shall 
countenance at the public expense medical doctrines which 
would disgrace an English farrier, astronomy which would 
move laughter in girls at an English boarding-school, history 
abounding with kings thirty feet high and reigns 30,000 years 
long, and geography made up of seas of treacle and seas of 
butter.... I think it clear that we are not fettered by any 
pledge expressed or implied; that we are free to employ our 
funcls as we choose; that we ought to employ them in teaching 
what is best worth knowing; that English is better worth 
knowing than Sanskrit or Arabic.... that it is pK>ssible to 
make natives of this country thoroughly goc^ English 
scholars, and that to this end our efforts ought to be directed.*^ 

Leaders of Indian public opinion like Raja Rammohan Roy 
also agreed with him on the advantages of Indians learning 
English. Sir Charles Wood's despatch of 1854 stated that the 
objective of government's educational policy should be the 
spread of western knowledge and science. The period between 
1854 and 1900 witnessed a rapid westernisation of the educa¬ 
tional system in India. Very many agencies, such as the various 
departments of governments, Indian private enterprise and 
Christian missionaries were engaged in this task. 

The establishment of the universities of Calcutta. Bombay and 
Madras in 1857 gave a momentum to the educational advance¬ 
ment of the country. The most important function of these 
universities was the coordination of the work of the affiliating 
colleges and maintaining a uniform and high standard of edu¬ 
cation. They had some weaknesses also. 

Being 'merely a group of administrative bodies’ and having 
'no airect contact with real work of learning,' the university 
could contribute nothing to strengthen the intellectual re¬ 
sources of the college, and little to stimulate free criticism and 
independent thought among teachers and students. With its 
uniform curricula and its exaggerated emphasis upon exami¬ 
nations, the system reducetl the colleges to much the same 
pattern.®® 

34 Muir, n. 9. 301 

33 Bhagwan Dayal, the Development of Modem Indian Education 
(CalcutUi, 1»55) 357. 
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There were many other valid criticisms of the educational 
system under the British in India. One was that it was p rimari ly 
intended to train Indians for public services and clerical posts 
under the British. Another was that even this inadequate edu¬ 
cation did not reach the masses. 

In spite of all these defects even the critics of the new edu¬ 
cational system would admit that it o|3ened the gates of western 
thought and literature to the educated Indians and spread 
among them the ideas of freedom and nationalism. 

Emergence of a Modern Press 

The press was another one of the western institutions intro- 
duced into liidia under the British rule. During the early phase 
of the British rule there was some kind of censorship of the 
press in India. In 1818 this was abolished and most of the 
restrictions on the press were removed. In 1823 some restrictions 
were again imposed by Adan> the acting Governor-General. It 
was significant that the Indian leader Raja Rammohan Roy 
protested against it even at that early date. But his petition to 
the Supreme Court was rejected and only in 1835 were they 
removed. But in 1857 a press act, known as the Gagging Act 
due to its drastic nature, was passed. This act which was pro¬ 
moted by the mutiny operated for only a year. Other restrictions 
of the press, which followed, were the Press and Registration of 
Books Act of 1867 and the Vernacular Press Act of 1878. The 
first restricted the freedom of the printing and publication of 
books and newspapers and the second imposed serious restric¬ 
tions on the freedom of the vernacular press. The Vernacular 
Press Act was repealed in 1882 
The attitude of the early British administrators was manifest 
In the speech Macaulay delivered in 1835, while he was advocat¬ 
ing the repeal of restrictions on the press: 

It is difficult to conceive that any measure can be more in¬ 
defensible than those which 1 propose to repeal- While 

the inhabitants of one province are complaining of the tyran¬ 
nical restrictions which our laws impose on the press, the in¬ 
habitants of another province suffer from the irresponsible 
licentiousness of the press. The editor of a newspaper at 
Calcutta must have a licence from the government. The editor 
of a newspaper at Madras may excite his fellow subjects to 
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the most criminal enterprises, or may destroy the peace and 
honour of private families, with small risk of being convicted 
before any legal tribunal. Tbe Act which I now propose h 
intended to remove both evils; and to establish a^ perfect uni* 
formity in the laws regarding the press throughout the Indian 
Empire. Should it be accepted, every pepon who chooses will 
be at liberty to set up a newspaper without applying for a 
previous permission. But no person will be able to print or 
publish sedition and calumny without imminent risk of 
punishment.^^ 

This was a good beginning and throughout the nineteenth 
century the government’s policy did not very much depart from 
this liberal attitude and Indian press enjoyed considerable free¬ 
dom except for short periods. After 1908 the position was differ¬ 
ent because, with the growth of the national movement, the 
government’s attitude towards the press became stiff. But by 
that time the Indian press had become a power to be reckoned 
with and had already contributed a good deal to the strength 
of national movement 

CONSTlTUnONAL DEVELOPMENTS AND POLITICAL TRAINING 

While these changes in the administrative and educational 
systems and the emergence of a press were conducive to the 
political awakening in the country very few of the constitutional 
developments gave political training to the people of the coun¬ 
try. The first landmark in the constitutional history since 1833 
was the disappearance of the East India Company and the 
assumption of direct control over India by the British govern¬ 
ment. The next was the Indian Councils Act of 1861 which 
provided for the enlargement of the Governor-General’s Execu¬ 
tive Council and the legislati^ councils of Madras and Bombay 
and for the establishment of similar councils in Bengal, the 
North-Western Provinces and the Punjab. But as both the 
officials and non-officials in the councils were nominated and 
their functions were purely legislative, these constitutional 
developments were not based on representative principles. Tlie 
Act of 1909 was definitely a constitutional advance, but it is 
significant that it was also accompanied by official declarations 

38 C. D. Dharkar, ed., Lord Macauhy'a Leeidattee Mlnutoi (Madras 
1946) 105-7. 
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that it must not be interpreted as an approach to English par* 
liamentary government.*^ The Government of India Aa of 1919 
was different. According to an authority on Indian constitu- 
titmal developments it repudiated the view that parliamentary 
government was itself repudiated.** It laid the foundaticmt 
for representative institutions in the country and provided some 
opportunities for political training of some educated Indians. 

The Total Impact of the West 

Although there was no conscious attempt on the part of the 
British administrators to promote self-government in India there 
was no doubt that the total impact of the West on the country 
was such as to help develop political awakening and to create 
the necessary conditions for the development of a national movO' 
ment in the cxmntry. Among the many factors which influenced 
the political philosophy of that movement the nature and charao 
ter of the British government were very important As we noted, 
both liberal and authoritarian trends were visible in the British 
administrators' attitudes towards India. But more important 
than their attitudes were the institutions they established in 
the country. The most important among them were a strong 
government, an efficient civil service, new legal system and 
judiciary and the universities based on modem concepts of edu* 
cation. Towards the end of the period under survey in this 
study, i.e. 1905-21, some constitutional developments, which 
were helpful to the political training of Indians, also took place. 

Summing up India’s indebtedness to the West, one Indian 
scholar, who has made a special study of modem Indian culture, 
observed: 

All are agreed that India entered into a new lease of life in 
the nineteenth century. The spurt of vitality came from the 
West through various channels like commerce and trade, 
increased facilities for rommunication, western learning, 

S7 As this is not a place to trace die oonstitutiooal history of the 
oountry, it is not attempts here. For details see R. Coupland. The IndUm 
Frvbimn 1833-1935 (Oxford. 1943) and also A. B. Keith, A ConsdtaHonal 
Hiatory of India 1800*1935 (London, 1936). 

38 ^us. in act as in word, the revolution was effected, the r^udia- 
tion of^wrliamentaiy govanaaent was itself repudialad.'—R. Coupland, 
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administrative unity, etc For the first time, historians assert, 
an alien civilisation impigned upon every detail of Indian 
life, changed its pattern and created new values. Thus India's 
wealth ceased to become treasures; money became capital, 
goods became commodities, land became a source of monopoly¬ 
rent, and the self-sufficiency of rural economy was transformed 
into the interdependence of urban and world economy. Simi¬ 
larly, the vision of the average Indian, so long closed like that 
of the frog in the well, was enlarged.... Western philosophy 
and science introduced reason into daily habits and made 
Indians realise the meaninglessness of many ancient customs 
and prejudices.®” 

pROCREssn'F. Character of Sotjial RF,Ff>RM Movement 

When educated Indians began to re-examine their ancient 
civilisation and customs in the light of their modern education 
and of their knowledge of western science and philosophy they 
realised that they must at first concentrate on social and religious 
reforms. For this purpose they organised many social and 
religious reform movements. The most important among them 
were: the Brahmo Samaj, the Social Reforms Conference, the 
Arya Samaj, the Ramakrishna Mission and the Theosophical 
Society. The broad aims of these movemcnis, which influenced 
primarily the Hindus, were as follows: 

In the social sphere, there were movements of caste reform 
or caste abolition, equal rights for women, a campaign against 
child marriage, a crusade against social and legal inequalities. 
In the reli^ous sphere, there sprang up movements which 
combated religious superstitions and attacked idolatry, poly¬ 
theism and hereditary priesthood. These movements, in vary¬ 
ing degrees, emphasised and fought for the principle of in¬ 
dividual liberty and social equality and stood for national¬ 
ism,*® . 

There were similar movements for reform among tlie Mus¬ 
lims, the Sikhs and the Parsis which tackled the problems 
facing them and whicli also aimed at reorganising the society 
on democratic lines and on the basis of the ideas of the *Ages 
of Reason, Enlightenment and Liberalism.' 

39 D. P. Mukfaerji, DiveniHu (New Delhi, 1958) 164. 

40 A. R. Desai, SocUd Back&ound of ItuUan Natlonalimi (Bombay 
1954) 210. 
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The alUndia oi^nisation which was exclusively concerned 
with social reforms was the Social Reforms C!onferencc which 
came into being in 1887 and held many annual sessions since then. 
The following demands made by the Conference on various 
occasions were indicative of its attempt to j^romotc individual 
liberty and social equality and to inodernise Indian.society: 

(1) the reduction of birth, marriage, death and other ex¬ 
penses according to means; 

(2) the gradual raising of the marriageable age: 

(3) the remarriage of child widows; 

(4) the removal of social disabilities attending sea voyages 
to foreign countries; 

(5) the prevention of the disfigurcmcni of child widows 
prevailing in certain parts of India; 

(6) Intermarriage between members of the subcasies; 

(7) the discouragement of unequal marriages; 

(8) the disapproval of the custom of exacting money in 
consideration of the gift of girls in marriage; 

(9) the discouragement of polygamy; 

(10) the appointment of panchayats to settle religious dis¬ 
putes between Hindus and Muslims and advising the 
panchayats to promote friendly feeling...; 

(11) the promotion of higher female education; 

(12) the education and amelioration of the pariahs and other 
outcastes; 

(IS) widow remarriage, protection ol widows and the train¬ 
ing of widows in useful work; 

(14) the abolition of castes; 

(15) the recommendation of imer-castc marriage.*’ 

Although the Social Conference was apparently a cosmopolitan 
and secular organisation, its work was mostly confined to the 
Hindus. The Muslim refonn movement of the latter half of 
the nineteenth century associated with Syed Ahmad Khan and 
the Aligarh School stood more or le.ss for the same progressive 
refmrms as those of the Hindus; but it is significant that even 
the social refemn movements of the Hindus and. the Muslims 
did not merge into one stream. One of the reasons 
for their remaining separate from one another was that the 

41 K. C. Vyas, The Social Renaissatice in India (Bombay, 1957). These 
are extracts from the suiiimary given in the book on j»ges 152-4. Two 
other books which deal with the work of the Social (inference: C. Y. 
Chintamony, ed., Indian Social R^orms (Madras, 1901) and S. Natarajan. 
A Century of Social Refomu In India (Bomliay. 1959). 
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•ocial ciucoms of one omimunity were different foom those of 
the other. Although such evik as low status of wcnnen, early 
marriage and polygamy were widespread among the Muslims, 
they did not suffer from many others like the caste system and un> 
touchability. It was, therefore, necessary to attack the evil cus¬ 
toms of the followers of one religion separately from those of the 
followers of the other religion. Moreover, as many leaders of 
modern India realised, it was also difficult to separate social 
reforms from religious reforms and each step to reform a parti¬ 
cular religion had to be undertaken within that religion. That 
was why social reforms were often related to religious reforms 
in modem India and leaders like Raja Rammohan Roy, Daya- 
nand Saraswathi and Syed Ahmad Khan and movements like the 
Brahmo Samaj and Arya Samaj were concerned with both the 
social and religious questions of the day. But the fact that social 
reform among the Hindus and Muslims were undertaken separa¬ 
tely had the unfortunate effect of creating separate organisations 
and further strengthening their separatist tendencies. This is 
particularly tmc of the effect of religious reform movements. 

Significance of the Reucious Movements 

The Brahmo Samaj, founded by Raja Rammohan Roy in 
1825, was the first important organisation which concerned itself 
with religious reforms in modem India. It opposed hereditary 
priesthood and the caste system. By publishing Bengali 
translations of some of the source literature of the Hindus 
and making them available to the public. Raja Rammohan 
Roy exposed the myth that they were the secret preserve 
of the priestly class. He made many innovations in the matter 
of conducting an agitation. He did not appeal to mysticism or 
revelation but to reason and by the process of argument tried 
to demolish the dogmatic structure of religious tradition. The 
priests and the orthodox people reacted to his writings with 
their own publications and writings. Further controversy was 
created when Rammohan Roy published another tract in reply. 
All these were healthy and new developments in that they intro¬ 
duced the concept of discussion in public, through the means of 
published writings in a field such as religion, where they were 
absent in the immediate past The idea of forming assodations, 
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such as Brahmo Samaj, for the purpose of religious reform was 
also something new. All these developments in social and 
religious fields were conducive to the growth of political move¬ 
ments later. 

The Prarthana Samaj established in 1867 in Bombay was often 
referred to as the Brahmo Samaj of Bombay, because it stood 
for similar, if not identical, reforms. 

There were other religious movements, which were very differ¬ 
ent in nature because they were revivalist in form, if not in 
content. The Arya Samaj, which was founded in Bombay in 
1875, and reorganised in Lahore later was an example. Its 
founder was Swami Dayanand Saraswathi (1824-83). Another 
was the Ramakrishna Mission, the religious organisation con¬ 
nected with Ramakrishna (1834-86) and his disciple Swami 
Vivekananda (1863-1902). Although these two movements made 
great concessions to Hindu traditions they also took many steps 
which were conducive to the reform and reconstruction of Indian 
society on new lines. For instance the Arya Samaj fought against 
the caste system, as it was practised, questioned the superiority 
of hereditary priests and tried to raise the status of women. The 
Ramakrislina Mission preached the unity of all religions and 
its followers gave no blind allegiance to any scriptures. The 
tolerance towards other religions and the spirit of enquiry were 
spread by the followers of the Ramakrishna Mission. 

While these intellectual and reform movements were shaking 
Hindu society to its foundations, Indian followers of Islam were 
also having similar experience. Syed Ahmad Khan (1877-98) 
was the outstanding Muslim leader of the nineteenth century 
who took a strong stand in favour of Indian Muslims accepting 
western culture and reconstructing their social and religious 
life in accordance with it. Another was Syed Ameer AH (1849- 
1928) who maintained that Islam was commensurate with modern 
ideas and that its teaching released the very spirit which promot¬ 
ed these ideas. The Ahmediya movement, organised by Mirza 
Ghulam Azad, was of a different category because it was ap¬ 
parently a movement of protest against Christianity. But it also 
stood for some reforms directed against many superstitions and 
corruptions. 
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Revivalist Character of the Reform Movements 

We have so far discussed the influence of the idea of national¬ 
ism and enlightenment on the social and religious movements. 
Another aspect of these movements is often referred to as ‘re¬ 
vivalism*. It cannot be rigidly maintained that, as far as the 
social and religious movements were concerned, all the ‘modern¬ 
ist’ elements appeared first and the ‘revivalist* elements did so 
later; nor can it be said that a particular movement is exclusively 
revivalist* and another is exclusively ‘modernist*. At best what 
one can say is that the revivalist attitude played a great part in 
the thinking of the leaders of some religious movements and 
the organisations they founded. 

The Arya Samaj was one such movement. It insisted on the 
infallibility of the Vedas, on karma and rebirth, the sanctity of 
the cow, the efficiency of the homa and the importance of sam- 
haras. Both as an intellectual movcmeiit and as a religious 
organisation it embodied a revivalist and purely Hindu move- 
meni, as opposed to the thoroughly rational and cosmopoliun 
character of the Brahmo Samaj. Such a movement naturally 
antagonised the non-Hindu in general and the Muslims in parti¬ 
cular, especially when it started to reconvert those Hindus, who 
had embraced other religions, back to Hinduism. 

The Theosophical Society, started in New York in 1875, was 
another religious movement which was often associated with 
Hindu revivalism. Its headquarters was later transferred to 
Madras. Although its supporters claimed that theoso}>hy was 
the body of truths which formed the basis of all religions, it 
gradually became identified with Hinduism and Buddhism. Like 
the Arya Samaj, the Theosophical Society contributed to the 
growth of Indian nationalism by raising the pride of educated 
Indians in India’s past and religious heritage. 

The Ramakrishna Mission also performed a similar function, 
S^vami Vivekananda repeatedly said that the traditions of the 
country should be taken into account while making attempts to 
reform the society. He proudly asserted: ‘If there is any land 
on this earth that can lay claims to be the blessed Punya Bhumt, 
to be the land to whicli all souls on this earth must come to 
account for karma, the land to which every soul that is wending 
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its way Go4ward must come to attain its last home... it is 
lndia.'«s 

There were parallel movements among the Indian Muslims. 
Ameer Ali's book Spirit of Islam, published in 1891, was symbolic 
of the revivalist trend among the Indian Muslims. These Muslim 
revivalists, like their Hindu counterparts among the Arya 
Samajists, viewed other religious systems with contempt. They 
also defended certain orthodox customs, sucii as the practice of 
purdah among Muslim women. 

The main differences between the two approaclic*s—one ‘re¬ 
formist* and the other ‘revivalist*—was in the authority or 
authorities from which the two types of leaders received their 
inspiration. ‘The former are bent on relying more upon reason 
and the experience of European society, while the latter are 
disposed to primarily look at their shastras and the past histoiy% 
and the traditions of their people and the ancient institutions 
of the land which were in vogue when the nation w'as in the 
zenith of its glory.*** 

On an ideological plane the functions fulfilled by these re¬ 
vivalist movements in the political field was to give self-con¬ 
fidence to the rising national sentiment and to strengthen the 
political awakening in the country. They also set in motion 
some form of counter-reformation by making many, exaggerated 
claims for Indian and Islamic traditions and by trying to 
belittle western science and civilisation.. In a enuntty like India, 
where the population was chiefly divided into Hindus and 
Muslims, revivalism had many political repercussions. While 
Hindus went back to their religious and historical past to regain 
their self-confidcnce the Muslims went back to early Islam and 
the past history of Arabia; tliis led not only to a conflict between 
the Indians and westerners whose cultural and religious ‘inva- 
son* they wanted to resist, but also to the schism between the 
Hindus and the Muslims each of whom relied on then separate 
sources of spiritual and intellectual power. 

To sum up the political impact of the revivalist movemerits: 
they gave self-confidence to tlie Indian national movement, but 

42 Swami Vivelcananda, The Complete Works of SwatiH Vioekannnda, 
m. 105. 

43 Lafpat Rai, The Man in his Word (Madras, 1907) 128. 
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bred, in the process religious obscurantism and narrow sectarian* 
ism. 

Comparison between Reugious Movements and 
P ouTiCAL Trends 

When we turn from the social and religious movements to 
the political ones we see some parallels between them. There 
was the early phase of the Indian National Congress, led by 
the ‘Liberals' and die ‘Moderates’—as they were variously des¬ 
cribed—who owed allegiance to western political ideas, compar¬ 
able to the Brahmo Samaj which wanted the reconstruction of 
Indian society on modern and western lines. This was followed 
by the extremist’ political agitation by the beginning of the 20th 
century, which apparently stood for the rejection of western 
ideas and embodied within itself a certain degree of Hindu 
revivalism; this had its counterpart in religious movements like 
the Arya Samaj, which shared these characteristics. There was 
another similarity between the social and religious movements 
and the political movements. The early phase of the Indian 
National Congress—the first major political organisation of the 
country—like the first wave of social and religious movements 
of modern India, was an advance in the realm- of ideas; but it 
could not influence a large number of people because of its 
narrow social base. The ‘extremist’ political leaders, who 
challenged the supremacy of the early leaders, were, in many 
respects, comparable to the leaders of the revivalist religious 
movements like the Arya Samaj; both of them, with the support 
they received from a large number of people, became very 
effective in fulfilling their limited tasks of social reconstruction 
and political regeneration. 

This was an important feature of the social and political con¬ 
ditions of India at the beginning of the twentieth century; to 
be very effective as a reform movement or as a political agita¬ 
tion, its leaders had to take into account the traditions and even 
the prejudices of the people and make concessions to them. 
This meant turning back from some of the highly advanced 
views of the times. It also resulted in working within the frame¬ 
work of organisations with a direct appeal to members of one 
faith; this, in turn, strengthened separatist tendencies and organi¬ 
sations and created hostility between the two major communities. 
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LIBERALISM—FOR PROGRESS 
AND MODERATION 


IN the last chapter we noted that liberalism was the most popular 
doctrine in Great Britain when her power expanded in India. 
Early leaders of the Indian national movement were, naturally 
influenced by it and they tried to propagate liberal concepts 
among the p>eople. As the acceptance of liberalism implied an 
attack on many Indian social institutions and customs which 
militated against social equality and stifled individual liberty 
this function of popularising liberal concepts was a progressive 
step in India in the nineteenth century and at the beginning 
of the twentieth. In the political field also the early leaders of 
the Indian national movement opened a new and useful chapter 
by acting in the spirit of liberal traditions and dcmandiiig civil 
rights and representative institutions. Their advocacy of econo¬ 
mic nationalism, though not in line with orthodox liberalism, 
was in the interests of the new social classes which were coming 
into prominence. 

Another aspect of liberalism was a moderate approach towards 
conducting political agitation. The efficacy' of this approach was 
questioned by many Indian leaders, w'ho emerged as a powerful 
political force at the beginning of the twentieth century. Since 
then, the earner leaders and their followers were often referred 
to as the ‘Moderates’ and those, who challenged their leadership, 
as the 'Extremists.' 

The Moderate leaders themselves thought that their philo¬ 
sophy was the combination of liberalism and moderation. One 
of them, Gopal Krishna Gokhale, quoted with approval the 
following exposition of Moderate creed by his master, M. G. 
Ranade: 
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Libe^ism and moderatiim will be the watchwords of our 
association. The spirit oriiberalism implies a freedom from 
race and creed prejudices and a steady devotion to all that 
seeks to do justice between man and man, giving to the rulers 
the loyalty due tq the law that they are bound to administer, 
but securing at the same time to the people the equality which 
is their right under the law. Moderation implies the conditions 
of never vainly aspiring after the impossible or after too re* 
mote ideals, but striving each day to take the next step in the 
order of natural growth that lies nearest to our hands in a 
spirit of compromise and fairness.^ 

From 1885, the year of its inception, up to 1905 the Indian 
National Congress was dominated by leaders who subscribed 
to these ideas. From 1905 onwards their leadership was challeng* 
ed by the Extremists. In 1907 a split took place in the Congress 
and the Extremists broke away from it and carried on their 
political activities outside the organisation. In 1916 there was 
a reunion of the two groups and the Extremists again entered 
the Congress. By that time, however, the leadership of 
the Moderates was challenged from a new quarter, the political 
forces led by Gandhi, who had begun to emerge as an all-India 
figure. As Gandhi and his followers eclipsed almost all other 
political leaders, the influence of the Moderates began to decline 
and they broke away from the Congress and formed their own 
party. Although the leaders of this new party occasionally made 
important contributions to many of the political debates and 
negotiations which took place later, the Moderates ceased to be 
a major political force after 1918. But they did play a prominent 
part in the Indian political scene between 190^18. 

The history of the Indian National Congress is well known, 
but not that.pf the regional political associations which preced¬ 
ed it. In 18S7 the Bengal Zamindari Association (later known 
as the Bengal Landholders' Society) was founded. Its primary aim 
was to resist encroachments on the rights of landlords. But it 
claimed to be based on liberal principles. In 1843 the Bengal 
British India Society was formed with the avowed object of 
helping the gradual advancement of the public welfare by peace¬ 
ful means. These two societies were amalgamated into one body, 
the British India Association, which was formed in 165L Its 

1 T. V. Parvate, Gopal Krishna Gokhtds (Ahmedabad, 1959) 463. 
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members belonged to thfe landed aristocracy and their primary 
demands were the relaxation of the pressure of the revenue 
system, relief from monopolies, protection of the life und pro¬ 
perty of the fjeople from. molestation and improvement of 
judicial administration. In 1876 another organisation, the 
Indian Association, was founded and in it the representatives 
of the middle classes found some place. While these organisations 
were taking shape in Calcutta, similar bodies made their appear¬ 
ance in Bombay. The ‘Bombay Association’ was established in 
1852 and it asked for an enlightened system of government. 

The eighteen-seventies witnessed the next stage in the politi¬ 
cal awakening of India: the discussions on the creation of a 
national organisation. The Sarvajanik Sabha of Poona appealed 
to all those who were invited to the Delhi Durbar of 1871 to 
utilise the opportunity to discuss national problems. The All- 
India Editors Conference held at Calcutta in 1878 also reflected 
the spirit of nationalism. By 1878 many Indian leaders were 
talking about national' organisations and national problems. 
One of the most prominent among these was Surendranath 
Banerjea who later wrote about these developments: 

I took up the movement for the creation of a National Fund. 
A general meeting was held on 17 July 1883, attended by over 
ten thousand people, at which it was resolved to raise a 
national fund to secure the political advancement of the 
country by means of constitutional agitation in India and in 
England.... The moral transformation whidi was to usher 
in the Congress movement had thus already its birth in the 
bosom of the Indian National Conference which met in Cal¬ 
cutta, and to which representatives from all parts of India were 
invit^.® 

In the same period conferences were held in Madras, Calcutta 
and Bombay to discuss the question of establishing an all-India 
organisation. The conference held at Madras was convened by 
the Theosophical Society and it had, in the opinion of Surendra¬ 
nath Banerjea, a socio-religious character, while the Bombay 
conference was a ‘socio-political’ one. The Calcutta conference 
was purely f>oIitical. 

In 4885 was formed the Indian National Congress which has 
dominated the Indian political scene all through the twentieth 


2. Surendranath Banerjea, A Nation in Malting (London, 1925) 85. 
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century. As we have seen, the necessary background for the 
formation of such a body was created by the introduction of 
western political, educational and administrative institutions in 
the country. The work of the regional political organisations 
also favoured the establishment of an all-India body. The ini¬ 
tiative for forming such a Congress came from A. O. Hume, a 
Scotsman who was sympathetic to the aspirations of educated 
Indians. Lord Dufferin, who was the Viceroy, welcomed the 
decision to form the Congress and encouraged it to discuss 
political matters. 

The most prominent among the early leaders of the Congress 
were Dadabhai Naoroji (1825-1917), Surendranath Banerjea 
(1848-1926) and Gopal Krishna Gokhale (1866-1915). Few others 
like Pherozeshah Mehta and Rash Behari Ghose also distinguish¬ 
ed themselves by their ‘Moderate’ politics and their opposition 
to the political campaigns of the ‘Extremists'. 

Indian Unity: The First Concern 

One of the most important prerequisites for the growth and 
development of a national movement in a country like India 
was the acceptance of the concept of Indian unity by people who 
belonged to different parts of the country. Naturally early 
leaders were concerned with spreading this concept. As early 
as in 1876, Surendranath Banerjea focussed the attention of his 
countrymen to the life of Mazzini, the architect of Italian unity. 
He said: 

1 feel that Mazzini's is a life which my countrymen ought 
to be in possession of, for that life is full of lessons of the 
deepest importance to all. The Italians were degraded, down¬ 
trodden and oppressed. lender the influence of Mazzini’s 
teachings, they achieved their unity and their nationality, and 
now they are on the highroad to the climax of national 
greatness.® 

Banerjea added: 

Gentlemen, Mazzini lived and died for Italian unity. He 
rightly judged that Italy would never be great, unless the 
different Italian peoples were united together by the bonds 
of a common nationality and common institutions. Might we 

3 B. C. Falit, ed., Surendranath Barierjea*s Speeches (Calcutta, 1880) 
2-3. 
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not see in this much to guide and to instruct us? Is India's 
greatness possible unless we are thoroughly welded together 
into a compact mass?... .And then the whole of India comes 
to be bound in this treble chain of love, sympathy and esteem, 
the day of Indian greatness would not be distant.'* 

Other leaders, particularly Dadabhai Naoroji, emphasised the 
imftortance of bridging the gulf which existed between the fol¬ 
lowers of different faiths and welding India into a nation. As the 
result of the propaganda carried on by them the educated 
Indians did develop a vague sense of national unity. It is signi¬ 
ficant that Gokhale could claim in 1905: 

The mindA of the people have been familiarised with the idea 
of a united India working for her salvation; a national public 
opinion has been created; close bonds of sympathy now knit 
together the different provinces; caste and creed separations 
hamf>er less and less the pursuit of common aims; the dignity 
of a consciousness of national existence has spread over the 
whole land.® 

Demand for a Modern State, Society and Economy 

Another important contribution of the early leaders of tlie 
Congress was their propagation of the ideas of enlightenment 
and scientific approach toward life. Many of the Indian social 
institutions of the pre-British period were collectivist and sub¬ 
ordinated the interests of the individual to those of the caste, the 
family and the village panchayat. The Moderates, who accepted 
the ideas of European enlightenment and Liberalism, attacked 
privileges conferred upon the few as unjust and proclaimed the 
principles of individual liberty and social equality. Unlike the 
Extremists and Gandhi they never defended any of the social 
institutions of the Hindus connected with caste system or main¬ 
tained that the reforms in regard to them could only be taken up 
after the political objectives were attained. Gandhi, of course, was 
a social reformer in his own way.® But, unlike Gandhi, the 
Moderates based their case for the reconstruction of Hindu 
society not on any idyllic past as the 'Ramrajya' but on modem 
theories of state and society which they imbibed from tlie writi- 

4 Ibid., 21. 

5 Copal Krishna Gokhale, Speeches (Madras, 1920} 607. 

6 Details of the views of the Extremists and Gandhi are in 

subsequent ch^iters. 
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ings of western scholars and philosophers. In their speeches and 
writings one finds innumerable quotations from western writers. 

Far from reviving the past, the Moderates were interested in 
anticipating the future. Advocating the adoption of the Civil 
Marriage Bill, Gokhale said on 26 February 1912: 

It is quite true, as we have seen from opinions expressed both 
in this Council and outside, that the Bill represents ideas 
which are in advance of the views of the bulk of the Hindu 
and Muhammadan communities today; but I am quite sure 
that with the spread of higher education among Indian 
women, with late marriages coming more and more into vogue 
—and late marriages must lead to choice marriages, i.e., to free 
choice by the marrying parties— with these things coming, with 
the dignity of individual freedom realised better and better, 
and last, but not least, with the steady fusion of different 
CTeeds and different races, which is bound to take place under 
the stress of our growing nationality.... I say, under all these 
influence, the day cannot be far distant when the measure 
like the one before us will find its way to statute-book."^ 

It was significant diat Gokhale not only welcomed such social 
reforms as ci\il marriages, but emphasised the role of the state 
in introducing them. 

Gokhale connected the question of raising the moral and 
social conditions of the low-caste Hindus to national self- 
interest. 

How can we possibly realise our national aspirations, how 
can our country ever hope to take her place among the nations 
of the world, if we allow large number of our countrymen 
to remain sunk in ignorance, barbarism, and degradation? Un¬ 
less tliesc men are gradually raised to a higher level, morally 
and intellectually, how can they possibly understand our 
thoughts or share our hopes or cooperate with us in our 
efforts? Can you not realise that so far as the work of national 
elevation is concerned, the energy, which these classes might 
be expected to represent is simply unavailable to us?8 

Presiding at the annual session of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress in 1897 C. Sankaran Nair summed up the views of the 
Moderates on these questions as follows: 

We want in brief to eliminate, if necessary, from our system 
all that stands in the way of progress. We desire to absorb and 


7 Gokhale, n. 5, 471-2. 

8 Ibid., 901. 
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assimilate into our own what appears good to us in western 
civilisation. This is impossible under a government which 
would uphold a particular social system or a particular form of 
religion to the exclusion of others as some of the ancient gov¬ 
ernments of India did. To break down the isolation of the 
Hindu religion, to remove the barriers which now prevent free 
social intercourse and unity of action, to extend the blessings 
of education to the lower classes, to improve the position of 
women to one of equality to men, we require the continuance 
of a strictly secular government in thorough sympathy with 
liberal thought and progress.* 

In regard to the economic questions of the day the scientific 
approach of the Moderates was even more apparent. Criticising 
those aspects of Gandhi’s programme which stressed cottage in¬ 
dustries to the detriment of large-scale industries, Surendranath 
Banerjea wrote: 

An industrial movement linked with a political controversy 
may receive a monetary impulse which may send it far for¬ 
ward, but in the long run it suffers by such association. An in¬ 
dustry must be conducted on business lines; and business con¬ 
siderations must, in the long run, guide and dominate its 
course and progress. Capital, oxganisation and expert know¬ 
ledge—these constitute the basic foundations of an industrial 
enterprise. A patriotic impulse will certainly help it; but only 
for a time, and will cease to be operative when normal condi¬ 
tions are restored.^® 

The Moderates envisaged the Swadeshi movement not as a 
part of a many-sided movement aimed at the boycott of all 
western goods and institutions but one which would modernise 
or westernise the economic life of the country. Explaining this 
vicTv Rash Behari Ghose said: ‘The Swadeshi movement is only 
a prelude to our determination to enter into the great brother¬ 
hood of the trading nations of the West, without, if possible, the 
eternal struggle between capital and labour, into which Japan 
has already been admitted.’^^ 

9 Indim National Conpress containing an account of its origin and 
growth, full text of all the Presidential Addresses, a Reprint oj all the 
Congress Resolutions, extradts from all the welcome address, notable 
utterances on the mocement (Madras, 1917) Ft. 1, 367. 

10 Banerjea, n. 2, 200. 

11 The Honourable Dr. Rash Behari Ghodi: His Ufe-sketch and 
Sjjeeches (Madras, n.d.) 24. 
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Dauabhai Naoroji was another champion o£ the view that 
India should enter the international community of commercial 
and industrial nations as a full-fledged member. 

It was Dadabhai’s conviction that Indians should study the 
business methods of the British. Interested in the cotton trade, 
he became a member of the Manchester Ck>tton Supply Asso¬ 
ciation; and while himself benehtting from the available op¬ 
portunities to study the organisation of the cotton trade in 
that district, he also read before the members of the Associa¬ 
tion instructive papers on the supply of the Indian Cotton. 
Likewise, he repeatedly impressed the Bombay millowners 
and cotton merenants that they could not successfully compete 
with Lancashire in the London or Liverpool market, or in the 
Bombay market, until they had carefully studied the methods 
and devices of tlie Lancashire merchants and manufacturers to 
secure India’s raw material at the lowest price and to sell 
manufactured articles to the best advantage.^^ 

With a society and economy reconstructed on the basis of the 
ideas of enlightenment and liberalism prevalent in the West 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the Moderates hoped 
that India would be capable of gradually occupying a position of 
equality with other nations of the world. 

The Concept of Racial Equality 

When the Indian leaders realised that some foreigners were 
not prepared to accept Indians as their equals, they vigorously 
protested. They not only propagated that the concept of equality 
among the different sections of the people of India but main- 
taind that Indians are equal to any other group of people. In 
February 1866, John Crawford, the President of the Ethnological 
Society of London, produced a paper which sought to establish 
the intellectual and moral superiority of European races over 
Asiatics. His view, based on a superficial study of races according 
to the divergencies of their colour, facial angles and other 
features, was shared by many Europeans at that time. After 
making some study of the subject Dadabhai Naoroji read a re¬ 
joinder to it in the next month. 


12 R. P. Masani, Dadabhai Naoroji: The Grand Old Man of India 
(London. 1039} 80-1. 
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Many of the Moderate leaders were distressed at the reports 
that many Indians who were sent as labourers to work in other 
countries were leading a miserable life. On 4 March 1912 
Gokhale moved a resolution in the Imperial Legislative Council 
recommending the prohibition of the recruitment of Indian 
indentured labour and said: 

It is true that the system is not actual slavery, but it is also 
true that it is not far from it. The contract is not a free am- 
tract. You have here the right of private arrest, just as they 
had in the case of slavery. Moreover, the labourer is bound to 
his employer for hve years and he cannot withdraw from the 
contract during that period. And there are those harsh punish¬ 
ments for trivial faults. Therefore, though the system cannot 
be called actual slavery, it is really not far removed from it.'* 

As these statements indicate, the early leaders of the Indian 
national movement were trying to do two things simultaneously: 
on the one hand, they wanted their Indian followers to take 
the steps necessary to modernise their society and economy and 
on the other they granted the rest of the world to acknowledge 
Indians as equals to any group of people. They also realised 
that the success of the first would facilitate their second task. 

The Specific Political Demands 

The specific political demands which the early leaders of the 
Congress placed before the government and their attempt to 
educate the Indian public on the basis of these demands were 
in line with their general approach. Broadly speaking, these 
demands were the extension of dvil and political rights of the 
people, increasing the number of Indians in the a dmin istrative 
services, the strengthening of parliamentary democracy by the 
expansion of legislative councils and the protection of Indian 
industries by tariff walls. In his presidential address to the an¬ 
nual session of the Indian National Congress held in 190S 
Gokhale, who was one of their most outstanding leaders, grouped 
the main reforms advocated by them as follows: 

(1) Those which aim at securing for our people a larger and 
larger share in the administration and control of our 
affairs; these include a reform of our legislative councils, 


13 Gokhale, n. 5. 541. 
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the appcfintment of Indians to the Secretary of 
Council and the Executive Council in India, and a steady 
substitution of the Indian for the European agency in the 
public service of the country; 

(2) those which seek to improve the methmls of administra¬ 
tion, such as the separation of judicial from executive 
functions, police reform, and so fonh; 

(3) those whidi propose* a readjustment of financial arrange¬ 
ments with the object of securing a reduction of the 
burdens of (he taxpayers and a more efficient application 
of our resources; under this head come a reduction of 
military charges; the moderating of land-assessments and 
so forth; and ' 

(4) those which urge the adoption of measures calculated to 
improve the condition of the mass of the people; thwe 
include a vigorous extension of primary education, facili¬ 
ties of industrial and technical instruction, grants for 
improved sanitation, and a real attempt to deal with the 
alarming indebtedness of the peasantry. 


Indianisaiion of the Services 

Among these many subjects, one which interested the early 
Congress leaders most was the Indianisation of the services. On 
this question one of their resolutions, adopted in the annual 
session of the Congress in 1905, slated: 

That this Congress is of opinion that the true remedy for 
many existing financial and administrative evils lies in the 
wider employment of Indians in the higher branches of the 
country’s service; and while concurring with previous Con¬ 
gresses in urging that immediate effect should be given to the 
Resolutions of the House of Commons of 2n.d June, 1893, in 
favour of holding the competitive examinations for the Civil 
SeiT'ices simultaneously in England and in India, this Con¬ 
gress places on record its firm conviction that the only satis¬ 
factory solution of this question is to be found in the 
reorganisation of the Indian Civil Service, which should be 
reconstituted on a decentralised basis, its judicial functions 
in the meantime being partly transferred to persons who have 
been trained in the profession of law.i* 

14 Indian National Congress, n. 9, 821. 

15 Ibid., Pt. II, 113-6. 
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Expansion of Legislative Councils 

Expansion of legislative councils was another important issue 
which came up again and again before the Indian National 
Congress. In 1905 the annual session of the Congress adopted 
the resolution: 

That in the opinion of this Congress the time has arrived for 
a further expansion and reform of the supreme and provincial 
legislative councils, so that they may become more truly re¬ 
presentative of the people, and the non-ofhcial members 
thereof may have a real voice in, the government of the 
country. The Congress recommends an increase in the number 
of the non-official and elected members and the grant to them 
of the right of dividing the councils in hnanical matters com¬ 
ing before them—the head of the government concerned pos¬ 
sessing the power of veto.i® 

This resolution shows the cautious attitude of its framers and 
the limited nature of the demands of the Moderate leaders 
in 1905. 

By 1916 the Indian leaders began to s[x:ak about the new 
Spirit that has arisen in the country. Ambica Charaii Ma/umdar, 
the President of the Congress during that year, said: 

John Stuart Mill in his book on Representative Government 
lays down three conditions for self-government whicli are now 
universally accepted by all writers on political philostmhy. 
These conditions are: first, that the people lor whom the form 
of government is intended should be willing to accept it; 
second, that they must be willing and able to do what i$ neces¬ 
sary to keep it standing; and third, that they must be willing 
and able to do what it requires of them to enable it to fulfil 
its purposes. To these three tests I will add a fourth, by way 
of a rider directly to meet the aigument of our critics,—have 
the people given satisfactory evidence of their capacity for 
self-govemment.i’^ 

Mazumdar maintained that the people of India fulfilled all 
these- conditions and deser\’ed the right to govern themselves. 
Many of the constitutional reforms suggested by the Indian 
leaders in this period were based on this view. The annual 
session of the Congress held in 1916 declared: 


16 Ibid., 114. 

17 Ibid., PL I, 1262. 
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(a) That havialjf regard to the fact that the great commu¬ 
nities of India are the inheritors of ancient civilisations 
md have shown great capacity ior government and ad¬ 
ministration and to the progress in education and public 
spirit made by them during a century of British rule, and 
further having regard to the fact that the present system 
of government does not satisfy the legitimate aspirations 
of the people and has become unsuited to the existing 
conditions and requirements, this Congress is of opinion 
that the time has come when His Majesty the King- 
Emperor should be pleased to issue a proclamation an¬ 
nouncing that it is the aim and intention of British polic}' 
to confer self-government on India at an early date. 

(b) That tliis Congress demands that a definite step should 
be taken towards self-government by granting the reform 
contained in the scheme prepaied by the All-India 
Congress Committee in concert with the Reform Com¬ 
mittee appointed by the All-India Muslim League.'® 

In a scheme of reforms jointly advocated by the All-India 
Muslim League and the Indian National Congress in 1916 the 
need for giving a larger representation to tlie elected members 
in the legislative councils was emphasised. Some of its provisions 
were: *(1) Provincial legislative councils shall consist of four- 
fifths elected and of one-fifth nominated members. (2) Their 
strength shall be not less than 125 members in the major pro- 
viiu^es, and from 50 to 75 in the minor provinces. (3) The 
members of councils should be elected directly by the people 
on as broad a franchise as possible.*'® Referring to the powers 
of the L^islative Council the proposed scheme suggested; 

Tliat the Provincial Council should have full authority to 
deal with all matters affecting the internal administration of 
the province including the powers to raise loans, to impose 
and alter taxation, and to vote on the budget. All items of 
expenditure, and all proposals concerning ways and means 
for raising the necessary revenue, should be embodied in 
Bills and submitted to the Provincial Council fmr adoption.’^ 

Provisions in the scheme concerning ihe Imperial Legislative 
Council were also based on the same liberal and democratic 


18 Ibid., Pt. II, 180-J. 

19 ibid., App. B. .wii. 

20 Ibid., xviii. 
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principles. One of the limitations on the Imperial L^^ladve 
Council by the sponsors of the scheme was: ‘The Imperial Legis¬ 
lative Council shall have no power to interfere with the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s direction of the military affairs and the foreign 
and political relations of India, including the declaration of war, 
the making of peace and the entering into treaties.’^^ On all 
internal matters the scheme, as well as the speeches of their 
sponsors emphasised the powers of the elected representatives of 
the people. Tlie purpose of all their demands concerning consti¬ 
tutional reforms was to train people in parliamentary democracy. 
Even when they thought that the political situation in the 
country was not ripe for the representatives of the people to 
take over power in some spheres they insisted that they must 
have the right of asking questions on them to the Executive and 
the right of discussing them and giving expression to their views. 

Civil Liber'fy 

Freedom of the j^rcss was another imix)rtant item of the 
liberal programme of the Congress. Even in the nineteenth 
century many Indian leaders resisted die government’s attempts 
to curtail the freedom of the press. Rammohan Roy tried to 
arouse his countrymen to a sense of seriousness of the govern¬ 
ment’s measures to regulate and control the press .22 In 1879 a 
laige public meeting was held in Calcutta to protest against 
the Vernacular Press Act.®* While commenting on the Press Bill 
in the Imperial Legislative Council. Gokhale said on 8 February 
1910: 

Force may afford temporary relief, but it never can jirove a 
permanent remedy to such a state of things as we have in 
this county. It is only in the cooperation of all classes and 
the steady pursuit of a policy of wise conciliation on the part 
of government that the best hopes of thoughtful men on both 
sides for the future of this land must lie.** 

Earlier, while opposing the Indian Official Secrets Act of 1899 

21 Ibtd., XX. 

22 Kalidas Nag, and Debajyoti Bunnan, ed., The English Works of 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy (Calcutta, 1947) Ft. IV, 1-8. 

23 Baneijea, n. 2, 62. 

24 Gokhale, n. 5, 341 
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Gokhale expressed the strong views held by him and by his col¬ 
leagues on the question of the freedom of the press: 

The vigilance of the pres& is the only check that operates 
from outside, feebly, it is true, but continuously, upon the 
conduct of the government, which is subject to no popular 
control... .The press is, in one sense, like the government, a 
custodian of public interests, and any attempt to hamper its 
h'cedtMn by repressive legislation is bound to affect these 
interests prejudicially, and cannot fail in the end to react 
upon the position of the government itself... .1 recognise that 
the responsibility for the good administration of the country 
rests primarily on the shoulders of the government. But it is 
difficult to allow that this responsibility can be satisfactorily 
discharged, unless the government was supported in its legis¬ 
lative and executive measures by some sort of public opinion.^^ 

In 1916 the Indian National Congress adopted the following 
resolution: 

This Congress places on record its strong conviction that the 
Press Act of 1910 has proved a menace to the liberty of the 
Indian Press and has hampered the legitimate expression of 
healthy public opinion which is so essential to go^ admini¬ 
stration, and in view of the wide and arbitrary powers con¬ 
ferred by the Act upon the executive this Congress strongly 
urges the government to repeal it.*® 

The Seditious Meetings Bill introduced by the government in 
the Imperial Legislative Council was another step which result- 
♦^d in the curtailment of civil liberties. Opposing it in the 
Council, Gokhale said: ‘The Act admittedly confers dangerously 
wide powers on the Executive, which, if used at all, are almost 
certain to be abused, and which must in pratice paralyse all 

activity in the country.**^ 

Extension of ihe Rule of Law 

A series of other demands by the Indian National Congress 
and its leaders referred to the extension of rule of law in the 
country. The issues involved were: (1) reorganisation of the 
judicial system with special emphasis on tlie separation of the 

25 222-3. 

26 Indian National Congress, n. 9, Ft. II, 179. 

27 Gokhale, n. 5, 313. 
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judiciary from the executive and (2) the repeal of the laws of 
preventive detention. 

The demand for the separation of the judiciary from the 
executive was a constant theme of the speeches of many Indian 
leaders and many Congress resolutions in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century. In 1902 P. C. Ray edited a fairly compre¬ 
hensive book on this subject.®® It was a compilation of authorita¬ 
tive opinion and statements of both sides of the question with 
notes of some of the most flagrant cases illustrative of the evils 
and dangers of the union of the functions and resolutions of 
Indian National Congress on the subject. The following resolu¬ 
tion passed at the annual session of the Congress in 1893 was 
typical of the many resolutions adopted by that organisation 
under the leadership of the Moderates. 

That this Congress having now for many successive years 
vainly appealed to the Government of India to remove one 
of the gravest stigmas on British rule in India, one fraught 
with incalculable oppression to all classes of the community 
throughout the country, now hopeless of any other redress, 
humbly entreats the Secretary of State for India to order the 
immediate appointment, in each province, of a committee 
(one half at least, of whose members shall be non-official 
natives of India qualified by education and experience in tlie 
working of various courts to deal with the question) to prepare 
such a scheme for the complete separation of all judicial and 
executive functions in their own provinces witli as little ad¬ 
ditional cost to the state as may be practicable and the sub¬ 
mission of such schemes, with the comments of several Indian 
governments thereon to himself, at some early date which he 
may be pleased to fix.®® 

Another Congress demand was, that the judicial service, in 
all parts of the country, should be recruited from the legal 
profession more largely than at present, as the system of ap¬ 
pointing civilians without special legal training to high judicial 
offices does not lead to satisfactory administration of justice in 
the mofussil.*®® 

These two demands of the Moderates—the separation of the 

28 P. C. Ray, ed.. The Separatidn of JtuHcittl and Executive Functions 
in British India (Calcutta, 1902). 

29 Ibid., 352. 

30 Indian National Confess, n. 9, Ft. II, 117-8. 
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judiciary from the executive and the recruitment of the judges 
from the legal profession<-were connected with the fundamental 
questions of human liberty and the rule of the law. When the 
executive and the judicial functions were unified in one person^ 
those who were connected with the prosecutor, if not the 
prosecutors themselves, often became the judges also. The result 
was that justice was often denied to the accused. Appointment 
of civil servants, who had no legal training, to tlie Bench also 
had the same result. The Moderate leaders, a good number of 
whom were lawyers, exposed the evils of the system in many of 
their public utterances. 

Another one of the constant demands of the Congress in this 
period was that high courts should be established in such pro¬ 
vinces as the Punjab, where they did not exist, and that the 
system of the trial by jury should be extended to many fields 
and that in all trials by jury Indians should have the right to 
claim that not less than half the judges should be Indians. 

As the aim of all these demands was to ensure the rule of law 
in India, many of the speeches and books on these subjects 
tried to show how such practices as the combination of the 
judiciary and the executive hindered the working of the due 
processes of law. 

Liberty._the Fundamental Principle 

All these demands of the leaders and the organisations such 
as the Congress and the Muslim League and their objections to 
the arbitrary acts and legislation were based on liberal and de¬ 
mocratic ideas to which they owed their allegiance. They had no 
faith in benevolent despotism. Commenting on the attitude of 
Lord Ciirzon, Gokhale said: ‘Lord Curzon’s highest ideal of 
statesmanship is efficiency of administration. He does not believe 
in what Mr Gladstone used to call the principle of liberty as 
a factor of human progress. He has no sympathy with popular 
aspirations.... There was no doubt that Gokhale and his 
colleagues shared Gladstone’s views and not those of Lord 
Curzon. In many of their speeches and writings they repeatedly 
quoted from the writings and speeches of British statesmen and 
philosophers who owed their allegiance to liberalism. 


31 Goldiale, n. 5, 682. 
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Political Implications of the Economic Demands 

In this study v/e are not concerned witli the details of the 
economic demands of the Moderates and their economic philoso¬ 
phy as such, but only with their political significance. One 
important feature of their economic philosophy, as distinguished 
from their political philosophy, is that while in regard to the 
latter they seemed to have accepted the ideas embodied in the 
concept of liberalism in the West, in regard to the former they 
took into consideration the unique features of the Indian eco¬ 
nomic situation and, while consciously applying the western 
concepts in the economic field, they made the necessary altera¬ 
tions to them. In other wonls, they were, relatively speaking, 
more original in this field. 

The chief economic spokesmen of the Moderates were 
Dadabhai Naoroji (1825-1917), Mahadev Govind Ranade 
(1842-1901), Gopal Krishna Gokhale (1866-1915) and Romesh 
Chandra Dutt (1848-1904).®2 As Ranade and Dutt belonged to 
a period not covered in the study, we shall concentrate here 
primarily on the views of Dadabhai Naoroji and Gokhale. Others 
like Surendranath Banerjea and G. Subramanya Aiyar also ex¬ 
pressed themselves on economic questions and some of their 
views are worth noting. 

The main issues with which the Moderate leaders of the 
Congress were concerned with were: (1) industrialisation of the 
country; (2) the role of state in economic dvelopment; (3) creation 
of tariff walls for the {protection of Indian industries and (4) the 
principles on which taxation and financial administration 
should be based. 

The interest of the Congress party in the industrialisation of 
the country was revealed by the following report of the work 
of one of its committees in 1902: 

The delegates to the last Congress has been asked by the 
Committee of the Industrial Exhibition under the auspices 
of the last Congress, to furnish answers to the following 
questions: (1) What are the articles maufacturcd in your 
district? Have they been declining or making steady 
progress? (2) How many handlooms are to be found in your 

32 A toly comprehensive study of their views is undertaken by P. K. 
^Mlakrishnan in Development of Economic Ideas in India (New D^, 
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district? (3) What kind of cloths are turned out by them? 
From where arc the threads in use procured? If it is coloured 
in tlie district, is dye used of indigenous manufacturers? 
(4) State the chief difficulties that confront the manufacture 
and sale of useful articles in your districts? Are such articles 
manufactured locally? (5) What do you think are the best 
feasible means by which indigenous arts and manufactures 
can successfully compete with foreign arts and manufactures?®® 

Industrial exhibitions very' soon became a regular feature of 
the programme of the annual sessions of the Indian National 
Congress. As G. Subramania Aiyer, one of the prominent Con¬ 
gress leaders observed in 1905: 

In the initial years of the Congress, there w'as no intention of 
taking up the work of an industrial propaganda, but now 
the industrial exhibitions and the Swadeshi movement are 
based on the Congress and derive their sustaining force from 
the feeling of national unity which the Congress has created.®^ 

Even in the nineteenth century, Mahadev Govind Ranade 
had demanded that the state should guide the economic develop¬ 
ment of the country and protect the indigenous industries from 
foreign competition. Later these demands were taken up by 
other leaders. 

Another important as|x:ct of the economic thinking of the 
Moderates was that they, unlike the Liberals of England, stood 
for the protection of Indian industries. Addressing the Congress 
session of 1902 Surendranath Banerjea said: 

If we have a potential voice in the government of our country', 
there would be no question as to what policy we should follow'. 
We would unhesitatingly adopt a policy of protection. That 
was indeed the policy of England before her industries attain¬ 
ed their maturity.... If the country is to be saved, we must 
leave the beaten track of the services and the professions, and 
be the pioneers and organisers of a vast industrial movement, 
which will secure to us the possession of that wealth which 
nature has ordained for us, and which so secured, wdll lead 
to the final and satisfactory solution of the industrial 
problems.®''^ 

33 'Congreiis and Industrial Development,' Modern Review (March 
1902) 158. 

34 G. Subramania Aiyer, ‘The Indian Kational Congress,' Indian Rjuttiew 
(December 1905) 830. 

35 Indian Reoietv (February 1903) 117. 
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Dadabhai Naoroji also stood for giving protection to Indian 
industries. At the same time he found it necessary to reconcile 
it with his loyally to the concepts of liberalism such as free 
trade. On one occasion he said: 

I take this opportunity of saying a few words about the recent 
telegram that Lord Salisbury had instructed the Indian gov¬ 
ernment to abolish the duties on cottons... .The real object, 
says today’s Times of India, is to ‘nip in the bud’ the rising 
factories .in India—the ostensible reason assigned is free 
trade.... I like free trade, but... .free trade between England 
and India in a matter like this is something like a race be¬ 
tween a starving, exhausting invalid and a strong man with 
a horse to ride on.... Young colonies, says Mill, may need 
protection. India needs it in a far larger degree, indc|3endent of 
the needs of revenue, which alone liave compelled the reten¬ 
tion of the present duties.®® 

Other economic matters with which the Moderates were con¬ 
cerned, were the principles of taxation connected with fiscal 
autonomy, ‘no taxation without representation,” and proper dis¬ 
tribution of the incidence of taxation. 

In a speech delivered on 27 March 1879 Surendraiiath Banerjea 
opposed the abolition of duties or customs on the ground that 
it was against the spirit of fiscal autonomy of India and that it 
affected the revenues of the country. He said: 

Was it necessary to repeal them in the interests of free trade? 
I am an advocate of free trade and so I believe are the rest 
of my countrymen. But I emphatically deny that they had 
ever teen levied for the purpose of protectioii. They had been 
levied before the Bombay mills had come into existence and 
they have been continued ever since. But suppose it were ad¬ 
mitted that these duties are now protective in their nature, I 
contend that the question whether these duties should be 
abolished or not, must be decided not merely on economical 
but also on administrative grounds.... The abstract principles 
of free trade may call for their sacrifice, but a great govern¬ 
ment like that of this country should not be influenced by 
such considerations alone. The financial position of the coun¬ 
try has to be borne in mind. I ask: are the finances of tlie 
country in such a condition as to admit of the sacrifice of these 
duties?*^ 

36 Dadabhai Naoroji, Poverty and Un-Brliish Rule in India (London, 
1901) 61-2. 

37 Palit, n. 3, 203. 
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Gokhale, who was a member of the Imperial Legislative 
Council, tried to secure government cooperation in granting the 
much needed financial and administrative reforms for India. His 
annual speeches on the Imperial budget were always listened to 
with great respect both by the ministers of finance and by the 
other members of the Council. In one of his speeches he raised 
the general principle known as ‘No taxation without Represen¬ 
tation.* Opposing the government's decision to meet all sorts of 
extraordinaiy' charges out of current revenues, Gokhale said: 

How comes it that India is doing in regard to these extra¬ 
ordinary charges that which even the richest nations of Europe 
have not considered it advisable to attempt? The obvious 
answer is that in those countries it is the popular assemblies that 
control taxation and expenditure; in India the taxpayer has 
no constitutional voice in the shaping of these things. If we 
had any votes to give, and the government of the country had 
been carried on by an alternation of power between two par¬ 
ties, both alike anxious to conciliate us and bid for our support, 
the Hon’ble Member would assuredly have told a different 
tale. But I venture to submit, my Lord, that the considerations 
which the people of western countries receive in consequence 
of their voting power should be available to us, in matters 
of finance at any rate, through an ‘intelligent anticipation'— 
to use a phrase of your Lordship’s—of our reasonable wishes 
on the part of government.38 

The Moderate leaders also demanded that the burden of 
taxation should be equitably distributed over the shoulders of 
all classes of people and the expenditure of the government 
should be curtailed as far as possible without impairing the 
efficiency. 

As in the political sphere, in the economic sphere loo, the 
early leaders of the Indian national movement were the ex¬ 
ponents of nationalism. In his book Poverty and Un-British Rule 
in India, Dadabhai Naoroji gove a documented account of the 
drain of wealth from India to England and contended that this 
drain was the chief cause of India’s poverty, misery and all 
material evils. He explained what he meant by this drain of 
wealth: 

This drain consists of two elements—first, that arising from 
the remittances by European officials of their savings, an d 
for tlieir expenditure in England for their various wants both 

38 Gokhale, n. 5, 0-7. 
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there and in India; from pensions and salaries paid in England; 
and from government expenditure in England and India. 
And the second, that arising from similar remittances by non- 
official Europeans. As the drain prevents India fro m making 
any capital, the British by bringing back the capital which 
mey have drained from India itself, secure almost a monopoly 
of all trade and important industries, and thereby further ex¬ 
ploit and drain India, the source of evil being the official 
drain.*® ® 

Dadabhai suggested the remedy to these evils: 

The obvious remedy is to allow India to keep what it produces, 
and to help it as much as it lies in the power of the British 
nation to reduce her burden of the interest on the public 
debt; 'jvith a reasonable provision for the means absolutely 
necessary for the maintenance of the British rule. And for 
such means British must pay its proper share for its own in- 
ter^te. For this purpose it is necessary on the one hand to 
limit, within a certain amount, the total of every kind of ex¬ 
penditure (pay, pensions, and every possible kind of allowance) 
for the European ^rtion of all the services both in England 
and India, directly or indirectly connected with or under 
the control of the government (including, therefore, g;uaran- 
teed railways or other works, manufactures, local funds, etc.), 
and to ^arantee the public debt; and, on the other hand, 
for the important political object of maintaining the British 
rule, to reserve by law, for Euro^ans alone, such places of 
power of control only as may be absolutely necessary for the 
purpose, with a fair proportion of the Army, within the limited 
amount of expenditure for the European portion of all the 
ser\dces. These European services being as much for the benefit 
and interests of Britain as for those of India, Britain must pay 
her proper share for their exjjenditure.^® 

In many of his speeches and writings Dadabhai emphasised 
the importance of material production. He not only tried to 
secularise politics—itself a great contribution in his times—but 
brought home to the Indian people that unless the country pro¬ 
duced more, there would be no prosperity for the people. Ac¬ 
cording to him, ‘The whole foundation of all administration, 
financial and general, and of the actual condition of the people, 
rests upon this one fact—the produce of the country, the ultimate 
result of all capital, labour and land.’^i 

39 Naoroji, n. 36, 38. 

40 Ibid., 142. 

41 Ibid., 3-4. 
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Botli Dadabhai and Ranade were the spokesmen of the bour¬ 
geoisie which were gradually arising in India. As champions of 
the industrialisation of the country', they realised that classical 
economic thought of the West should not mechanically be ap¬ 
plied to India. But, although they were aware of the socialist 
and communist ideas of Europe, they were not influenced by 
them. 

Spirit of Moderation 

No one svill doubt that the political and economic demands 
of the early leaders of the Congiess and of those, who were re¬ 
ferred to as the Moderates after the emergence of Uie Extremists 
in the Indian political field, were of a progressive character. 
But after 1905 there was a controversy about the merits of tlieir 
rnetliods of "agitation. These were based on the assumptions tliat 
the connection with the British was in the interest of India and 
tliat the political agitation for civil* rights and self-government 
must be conducted only through constitutional means. Many 
statements of these leaders reveal this approach. For instance, 
$urendranath Bancrjea said as early as 1878: 

The mission of England in the East is to elevate the people 
of India, to emancipate them from the chains of ignorance, 
error and superstition, to^lead them onward to a higher career 
of social, intellectual and political life—that, 1 conceive, under 
the orderings of Providence, to be the grand and predestined 
mission which England has to accomplish in the East.'*- 

Rash Behari Ghose, another Moderate leader, expressed th 
following view: 

1 can never believe that England will ever retrace her steps 
or forget her duty to India, where she came not as a conqueror; 
those who s]x:ak of the conquest of India by a mere handful 
of Englislunen cannot have read history, which does not record 
any authentic miracles, where she came not, 1 repeat, as a" 
conqueror, but as a deliverer witli the ready acquiescence of 
the people to ‘heal and^^not to settle,’ to substitute order and 
good govermnent for disorder and anarchy, to fit stone to 
stone again, and restore that edifide which has been slowly and 
painfully built by the wisest and best of Indian sovereigns, 
that task has now been accomplished, whitewinged peace now 


42 Palit, n. 3, 35. 
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broods over the whole land; and it only remains for England 
now to fit it gradually for that autonomy which she has granted 
to her colonies.^ 

According to Gokhale, one of the principles of the Servants 
of India Society, which he founded, was that ‘Its members frank¬ 
ly accept the British connection as ordained, in the inscrutable 
dispensation of Providence, for India’s good. Self-government 
within the Empire. ..is their goal. This goal, they recognise, 
cannot be attained without years of earnest and patient efiEort 
and sacrifices worthy of the cause.’**^ 

The Extremists challenged the leadership of the Moderates 
in the Surat Congress in 1907 and questioned many of their 
assumptions. Later when Bhupendra Nath Basu asked Sir 
Pherozeshaii Mehta, another Moderate leader, to submit his view 
with regard to the proposed union of the Moderates and tlie 
Extremists, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta’ replied: 

The events which took place in Nagpur and Surat and cir¬ 
cumstances under which the Congress broke up in Surat make 
it now absolutely essential that the unwritten law on which 
the Congress was based from the very commencement, namely, 
that it was to be a legal and constitutional movement carried 
on by our organisation which loyally accepted British rule, 
should be now put in express words, at once clear and un¬ 
ambiguous, unassailable by any such dialectical chicanery as 
was practised in the last Congress on tlie Boycott resolution 
when the words agreed to as meaning one thing were attempted 
to be explained into another and a very different thing.** 

As far back as 1902, even -before the Extremists began to 
challenge the leadership of the Moderates, Surendranath Banerjea 
observed: *We recognise that the journey towards the goal must 
necessarily be slow, and that the blessed consummation can be 
attained only after prolonged preparation and laborious appren¬ 
ticeship. But a beginning has to be made.’*® The same idea was 
elaborated by him later as follows: 

The ideal must be subordinated to the praaical, governed by 
the environments of the situation, which must be slowly, 

43 Speeches and Writings of Dr. Sir Rashbehari Chose (Madras, 1921) 
29. 

44 Gokbale, n. 5, 915. 

45 J. R. B. Jeejeebhoy, ed.. Some Unpublished and Later Speeches and 
Writing of the Hon. Sir Pherozeshah Mehia (Bombay, 1918) 215. 

46 Baneijea, n. 2. 814. 
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Steadily developed and improved toAvards the attainment of the 
ideal.. In nature as well as in the moral world there is no such 
thing as a cataclysm. Evolution is the supreme law of life and 
affairs. Our environments, such as they are, must be improved 
and developed, stage by stage, jx)int by point, till the ideal of 
the present generation becomes the actual of the iiext.^'^ 

It is interesting to recall that even when the Swadeshi move¬ 
ment was becoming popular and some Moderate Bengali leaders, 
like Banerjea, were associating with it, they were afraid ttiat it 
may lead to a certain resentment on the part of their British 
friends. For instance, Surendranath Banerjea felt: 

The only objection that svas felt and seriously discussed was, 
how it ivould affect our English friends. Would they approve 
of it? Would they sympathise with it? Might they not regal'd 
it as an o{3en avowal of ill svili? For, as 1 have already observ¬ 
ed, there were many Englishmen in Calcutta who strongly dis¬ 
approved of the Partition, and of the form and the manner 
in which it was carried our. They were helping us wdth their 
advice and the weight of their moral support. We were anxious 
that Ave should do nothing to alienate them, and that we 
should continue to receive their s)mpathy, which proved so 
helpful. Further, our appeal lay to the British public against 
the decision of the Go\'ernment of India.^* 

In 1918, when the annual session of the Congress met to 
consider the proposed constitutional reforms, the Moderates ab¬ 
stained from it and Surendranath Banerjea explains their posi¬ 
tion as follows: 

We felt that these hasty and extreme views Avould dominate 
the deliberations of the Congr ess, and that we should not lend 
them the weight of our support by our pre.sence. We accord¬ 
ingly held a conference of the Moderate party in Bombay on 
November T, 1918. I was elected President. It was the first of 
the Moderate conferences Avhich are noAv held from year to 
year. Some of our friends, the Rt. Hon. Mr. Shastri and the 
Hon. Sir Narsihgha Samia among others, continued to attend 
the Congress, in the hope of making their influence felt. But 
it Avas a vain Iropc. The Congress had become more Extremist 
than ever, and they have since discontinued their attendance. 
We have parted company—it is difficult to say for how long.**® 

47 Ibid., 320. 

48 Ibid., 191. 

49 Ibid., 305. 
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There were many reasons for the Moderates’ eagerness to co¬ 
operate with the government when these reforms were proposed. 
Firstly, they thought that this was certainly an advance towards 
progressive evolution of self-government in India, and secondly, 
they were afraid that in the absence of the willingness of a 
politically conscious group to work out the proposed reforms, 
the government would withdraw tliem. Such a negative attitude, 
they feared, would retard the political progress of the country. 
In their opinion the best way of advancing the nation’s interests 
was to cooperate with the British government as best as they 
could and, at the same time, agitate in a peaceful manner for 
civil rights and constitutional reforms. 

Impact of Liberausm: An Assessment 

The total ideological impact of the activities of these leaders 
and of the organisations they controlled was in favour of liberal¬ 
ism—but it was liberalism with a difference. They rejected such 
concepts of European liberalism as free trade and advocated the 
state playing an important part in the economic development of 
the country. This apparent inconsistency in their thinking arose, 
among other things, from their class character and the level of 
the economic development of the country. Unlike the liberalism 
of Europe, the political philosophy of the leaders of the first 
phase of the Indian national movement was not based on solid 
foundations. They were trying to apply, often mechanically, the 
ideas they learned through the English language and the history 
of the western people. As one of the authors put it: 

In the urban atmosphere, where birth and caste status were 
no longer decisive and where personal prestige was increasingly 
important, intellectual eminence and wealth were the only 
means of improving one’s place in society. Tliese had far- 
reaching social consequences, as literary, scientific and artistic 
education in urban areas came to be dominated by the intellec¬ 
tual classes. The intellectuals made little attempt to establish 
dowjiward contacts, judging from the backwardness of a large 
percentage of the population. Thus, a new social rift opened, 
no less wide than the economic rift which was the result of 
capitalism. Legislative work, efficiency in administration, the 
need for preservation of law and order,, challenged ^ the best 
talent of the country; and the opening of the lucrative possi¬ 
bilities in the army and public works enabled the intelligent 
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and the educated classes to participate in most of these public 
activities, which were denied to a large part of their unfortu¬ 
nate brethren. This gave the intellectual classes an immense 
feeling of their own superiority which was personal rather than 
corporate. This new dass did not consist exclusively of the 
Brahmin caste; characteristic and decisive for the intellectual 
elite was the diversity of its sodal origins; for Parsees, Chris¬ 
tians, Vaishyas, Kshatriyas and even the lower orders of the 
Hindu society were represented in it.®® 

In regard to some matters these leaders displayed a capadty 
to grasp the unique pr^^blems of India and suggest solutions to 
them. Many of tlicir utterances were symbolic of the aspirations 
of the politically conscious Indians of their day. These aspirations 
were primarily the industrialisation of the country and freeing 
India from the ea>nomic domination of Great Britain. They 
realised that the state had to play an important role in the eco¬ 
nomic development of countries like India. Their approach to¬ 
wards this question was pragmatic rather than ideological. Al¬ 
though some of them habd a vague sense of sodal justice and the 
concept of equitable distribution of income among all the sec¬ 
tions of the people, they were not in any sense socialists. Their 
economic demands, as their political demands, were based on 
the interests of the rising new social classes represented by the 
new middle class and the capitalists. 

In the political sphere these interests demanded die Indianisa- 
tion of the services, expansion of legislative coundls and laying 
the foundations for self-government in India. Such political and 
administrative reforms would have g;iven great opportunities to 
the educated people to express themselves in the administrative 
and legislative fields. The judicial reforms demanded by the re¬ 
presentatives of the new social classes would have conferred upon 
them the civil rights, which were at that time enjoyed by the 
British people at home. All these demands were based on the 
liberal political concepts of the 'West. But, in the economic 
sphere, the interests of the rising new classes demanded that 
the government must give protection to indigenous industries 
and that it should assist in various ways in the economic deve¬ 
lopment of the country. These were in variance with liberal 
political philosophy, but as they w'ere in the interests of an 

50 Krishna Rao, The Growth of Indian Liberalism (Mysore, 1951) 62-3. 
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underdeveloped country like India, they had no difficulty in re¬ 
conciling these economic demands with their political demands. 
The political philosophy of these leaders was partly based on 
the political ideas they learned from the West and whicli they 
found to be of advantage to India, and partly baseef on their 
understilnding of the Indian situation and their feeling that 
some of the western ideas should be altered here and there to 
suit the Indian conditions. The effect of their political activities 
was to strengthen parliamentary democracy and rule of law in 
India and make people conscious of the economic problems of 
the country and their solutions. 



CHAPTER HI 


EXTREMISM—THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF POLITICAL RADICALISM 


EXPLAINING the origin of the use of the term ‘Extremists' Bal 
Gang^dhar Tilak, who was himself an Extremist, said: 

Two new words have recently come into existence with regard 
to our policies, and they are Moderates and Extremists, These 
words have a specific relation to time, and they, therefore, will 
change with time. The Extremists of today will be Moderates 
tomorrow, just as the Moderates of today were Extremists 
yesterday.! 

Here we are using die word extremism to indicate the political 
philosophy of those who were considered'as 'Extremists’ at the 
beginning of the twentieth century in India. They were primarily 
B. G. Tilak, Lajpat Rai, Aurobindo Ghosc, Bipin Chandra Pal 
and their followers. During 1916.18 Mrs Annie Besant and her 
associates in Indian Home Ride League were also considered as 
Extremists by the government and the Moderate leaders. Tilak 
was of the opinion that it was not by their purpose, but by their 
methods that his party had earned the name 'Extremists/ because 
according to him their purpose was the same as that of the 
Moderates; it was not concerned with abolishing the British rule 
completely, but with obtaining a large share of power for the 
people in the administration of the country. The Extremists 
thought that they must bring pressure on the bureaucracy to 
make it realise that all was not well. Tilak explains the posi¬ 
tion of his party as follows: 

The immediate question for us is how we are to bring pressure 
on bureaucracy', in which we have no effective representation. 


1 B. G. Tilak, Speecties (Poona, 1908) 21. 
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but are debarred from all except subordinate positions. It is 
only in our answer to that question that we differ from the 
so-called Moderates. They still ho].)e to influence public 
opinion in England by sending deputations, supporting a 
newspaper, and pleading the justice of our cause. Both parties, 
of course, have long ago given up all hope of influencing 
Anglo-Indian opinion on here_We Extremists have deter¬ 
mined on other methods_ Our motto is self-reliance, not 

mendicancy. Besides the Swadeshi movement, we work, by boy¬ 
cott and passive resistance.^ 

Similar views were expressed by other leaders of the Extremist 
camp. For instance, Lajpat Rai criticised the role of the earlier 
leaders of the Congress in the following words: 

The founders of the Indian National Congress began their 
movement under inspiration of government and under the 
shadow of the high ofiices they held or aspired to under that 
government, but the founders and inspirers of the National 
Movement started their propaganda by boycotting government 
and government patronage.... The former appealed to the 
British government and the British nation, the latter appealed 
to their own people and to their Gocl.-‘‘ 

This was how Aurobindo Ghose envisaged the transition from 
the Moderates to the Extremists: 

.. .even for the partial objects they were intended to secure, 
the measures for which we petitioned and clamoured in the 
last century were hopelessly ineffective. So was it with all the 
Congress nostrums; they were palliatives which could not even 
be counted upon to palliate; the radical evil, uncured, would 
only be driven from one seat in the body politic to take refuge 
in others where it would .soon declare its presence by equally 
troublesome symptoms. The only true cure for a bad and 
oppressive financial system is to give the control over taxation 
to the people whose money pays for the needs of government. 
The only effective way of putting an end to executive tyranny 
is to make the people and not an irresponsible government 
the controller and paymaster of both executive and judiciary. 
The only possible method of stopping the drain is to establish 
a popular government which may be relied on to foster and 
protect Indian commerce and Indian industry conducted by 
Indian capital and employing Indian labour. This is the object 
which the new politics, the politics of the twentieth century, 

2 Quoted by H. W. Nevinson, The New Spirit in India (London, 1908) 
73-4. 

3 Lajpat Rai, Young India (New York, 1916) 150. 
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places before the people of India in their resistance to the 
present system of government.... 

Bipin Chandra Pal, another Extremist leader, summed up his 
views on the social and political ideas of the Moderates in the 
following words: 

The older generations drew their inspirations of freedom and 
progress frmn European, and especially British, history and 
literature. The old patriotism did not feed upon the actualities 
of Indian thought and life, but upon the idealities of Europe 
and America. Freedom, except in the movements of religious 
and social revolt where it meant personal freedom only, was a 
vague idea. The conception of freedom has its natural growth 
in the sense of bondage, and its vitality is determined by the 
strength of this sense. There was a keen and growing sense of 
social and sacredotal restrictions in the English-educated 
classes, who were inspired with the ideals of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity, imbibe from the gospel of the French Revolu¬ 
tion, through its English presentations; and consequently there 
was a real desire for social emancipation—a desire for freedom 
from the restrictions of caste and custom. But there was hardly 
any deep and real sense of political bondage in the country 
then. There was scarcely any sense of political wronK. On 
the contrary, there was a general impression that the British 
have established peace where there was turmoil, and a settled 
government where there was anarchy. Nor was there yet any 
perception of the ruinous economic conflict between Great 
Britain and India. Consequently, the desire for political free¬ 
dom was very weak; and it did not go beyond getting higher 
appointments in the administration, and soihe share in the 
shaping of the laws of the land. The old patriotism, therefore, 
simply represented an awakening of the educated classes to a 
consciousness of their inferior position in the modern world, 
and a revival of the memories of tlie past glories of their 
race.* 

According to Pal the political ideas of the Extremists were 
based on entirely different assumptions. He said; 

There is another attitude—that, with the decadence of the 
faith in the foreign government, with the decadence of our 
faith in the foreign administration' which has come to us, we 
have learned to look nearer home. CXir eyes have been turned 
away from the Government House, away from the Houses of 

4 Amobindo Ghose, The Doctrine of Passive Resistance (Pondicheny, 
1948, 2nd edition, 1952) 15-6. 

5 B. C. Pal, The Spirit of Indian NatUmaUsm (London, 1910) 29-30. 
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Parliament, from Simla and Calcutta, and our faces have 
turned now to the starving, the naked, the patient and long 
suffering 300 millions of our people, and in it we see a new 
potency, because we view them now with an eye of love which 
we never had felt before, and in the teeming, toiling, starving 
and naked populations of India, we find possibilities, potentiau 
lilies germs that have given rise to this New Movement. That 
is the cornerstone of this movement, namely, faith in the people, 
faith in the genius o£ this nation through ages by historic 
evolution, faitli in the eternal destiny of the Indian people. 
With the decadence of our faith in the foreign government, 
and in the foreign nation, has grown up this higher, this dearer, 
this deeper, this more vital and more divine faith in Indian 
humanity.^ 

Although these statements of these leaders explain the term 
‘Extremists,’ it must not be taken for granted that it had always 
a rigid and consistent meaning. Various other definitions were 
given to it. For instance, the editor of an Indian journal divided 
the Extremists into the following three sections: 

The section think that they must have nothing to do 
With Bruish rule but must develop all their resources accord- 
mg to their own unaided endeavours, in spite of the British. 

.. .The second section think that the continuance of the 
British rule is incompatible with our natural progress, and 
that we should prepare ourselves for the expulsion of the 
British from the country, and help ourselves to replace it as 
fast and as as we can. The third section are of the opinion 
that the British must be made to clear out of India at once 
and leave us to our fate, no matter what.. 

This is about their aim. They are divided into various groups 
on the basis of their methods also. The Extremists can roughly 
be divided into three classes: ‘ (1) the revolutionaries; (2) those 
who sympathise with and secretly help revolutionaries but do 
not admit for fear of the law; and (3) visionaries impatient of 
foreign domination but opix>sed to violent methods.’® The 
characterisation of the third gfroup as visionaries was not accept¬ 
able to them because they thought that they were political 
realists. 

In this study we are making only a brief reference to tlie 
terrorists and other adventurists mentioned in the first two groups 
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because their contribution to the political philosophy of the 
national movement i^tls limited. The last group who were oppos¬ 
ed to violent methods, or at least were not themselves engaged 
in violent methods, played a great part in the moulding of the 
political thinking of the people. With their programme of or¬ 
ganising the masses to bring pressure on government, they 
dominated the Indian national movement in the first two decades 
of the twentieth century. The salient features of their political 
agitation were based on these fundamental assumptions: (1) to 
conduct a political campaign on the hope that an appeal to the 
British public would redress India’s grievances was unrealistic; 
(2) these grievances were not just confined to the Indianisation 
of civil services, the reduction of Indian military expenditure 
and such specific legislation as the Arms Act and the executive 
measures as the partition of Bengal; they were related io the 
broader questions of Indians getting a larger share in the admi¬ 
nistration of the country and putting an end to Britain’s exploi¬ 
tation of India; (3) the political agitation for the redress of these 
grievances should be conducted from the angle of fulfilling the 
nationalist aspirations of the people. And -for this purpiose popu¬ 
lar enthusiasm should be aroused for a general cause such as 
Swaraj; (4) the technique of agitation would be based on the 
following ideas: (a) pride in India’s past glories. Reference were 
to be made to the earlier periods in history and to such heroes 
as Shivaji. (b) Religious instincts of the people: The country 
should be represented as a goddess and functions such as the 
Duiga Puja (worship of a Hindu goddess) should be used to 
instil enthusiasm for political agitation, (c) Reorganisation of 
education on national lines, (d) On an economic level the boy¬ 
cott of British and other foreign goods and the promotion of 
Swadeshi (indigenous) goods, (e) In the political field non¬ 
cooperation with the British government in India,-and if neces¬ 
sary, passive resistance to it. (f) Increasing emphasis not only on 
Indian traditions, but on the development of Indian langauges 
and making extensive use of them for conducting political 
agitations with the aim of drawing as large a number of people 
as possible to the national movement. 

During the beginning of the twentieth century the political 
leaders of the Extremist school were not interested in consciously 
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developing a political philosophy concerning the structure of the 
state and government and individual’s relations with the gov¬ 
ernment; they were absorbed only in gaining some immediate 
political objectives and searching for the strategy and tactics of 
conducting political agitations to that end. Nevertheless their 
activities and their philosophy of conducting the political agi¬ 
tation did leave a mark on some of the basic asf>ects of the 
Indian national movement including its political philosophy. 

It should be noted that there was no complete unanimity of 
views even among the prominent leaders of the Extremists and 
also that one and the same individual showed occasional signs 
of revising his earlier views. Expressions such as ‘the political 
philosophy of the Extremists’ has therefore to be used with great 
caution. However, it does indicate some salient features of poli¬ 
tical thought prevalent in India during the political agitations 
conducted by such leaders as Tilak, Pal, Lajpat Rai and 
Aurobindo Ghose. 

In this connection it will be useful to examine some of the 
new features in the Indian political situation and in the inter¬ 
national field at the beginning of the twentieth century which 
led to the rise of these Extremists as a jiowerful factor in Indian 
politics. 

The Momentum oe the Earlier Moveme.nt 

The emergence of an extremist wing in Indian politics was 
to some extent the logical development of the earlier phase of the 
Indian national movement which was confind to constitutional 
agitation and moderate demands. As Dadabhai Naoroji told an 
Englishman as early in as in 1895* 

AVhether your past system was a righteous one for India may 
be a matter of aigument, but face to face with an awakened 
]x>pulation such as India now has. and Avill have more and 
more every year, the present system of government is an absurd 
and dangerous anachronism. Russia shows you what will hap¬ 
pen in India unless Indians are given more interest in the 
government. There will be secret societies. Do not misunder¬ 
stand me... .There is immense gratitude in India to England. 
The present generation feels the benefit it has derived from 

education_But succeeding generations will not feel that. 

They will start where men in India today leave off. They will 
have no personal membry' of old India. However improved 
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the conditions in India in which they find themselves, they 
will accept them as a matter of course. They will demand 
more, and if they do not get it, they will rebel.® 

Dadabhai Naoroji was not the only leader W'ho realised that 
tlie social forces set in motion by the earlier events were gathei- 
ing new momentum. The same view was expressed b*y Motilal 
Nehru in a letter to Dadabhai Naoroji sent on the eve of the 
annual session of the Indian National Congress held in 1905. 
He* said: 

The Indian people want a practical scheme from you, so that 
the Congress programme may be an all-year-round affair and 
keep the entire nation interested in it. Now it is an organisa¬ 
tion of the upper five, the lower millions knowing nothing 
and caring nothing for it. Some such direction should, 
therefore, be given to it as to make it really a national thing 
and an object of attraction to the highest and the lowest.^® 

The developments in the Indian economic field and the so¬ 
cial and religious movement in the country' were also creating 
a new situation. As we noted in the earlier chapter many Indian 
writers like Dadabhai Naoroji and R. C. Dutt took up the 
economic aspect of the British rule in India and commented 
on the impoverishment of the country, which, in their opinion, 
■was the result of the heavy military expenditure and ‘home 
charges’. Towards the end of the nineteenth century* some parts 
of India experienced prolonged anti disastrous famines also. 
Ow'ing to all these factors there xvas a widespread discontent 
in this country. 

The representatives of the educated middle class, who were 
denied opportunities to rise to high positions in the politcal 
and administrative life of the countiy, were the most articulate 
spokesmen of this discontentment. In the-same period some 
prominent Indians started thinking on the lines of starting new 
industries in the country. They were inclined to support a 
vigorous political programme which included the promotion of 
indigenous industries and the boycott of foreign goods. 

9 R. F. Masani, Dadabhai Naoroji (London 1939). Dadabhai Naoroji’s 
interview with The Humanitarian quoted on pages 358-9. 

10 Quoted by Masani, ibid., 497. 

11 An Indian scholar describes the situation as follows: 

‘The earlier years of British rule—the period up ter the middle of the 
nineteenth century—^were marked by a spirit of cooperation between the 
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Britain’s Policy Becomes More Kicid 

Under the ciraimsiances, even it the British administration in 
India had functioned in the same manner as they did in an 
earlier period, the aspirations and demands of some of the 
Indian leaders would have come into conflict with them. But at 
the close of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the 
twentieth the Britisli administrators were far from maintaining 
the same attitude towards Indian aspirations as they did earlier. 

In the Rrst chapter we noted the developments in the British 
economic and political fields towards the close of the nineteenth 
century and how they led to the concept of ‘New Imperialism 
in relation to British policy abroad and a weakening of liberal 
trends at Ifome. These were reflected in the British adminis¬ 
trators’ attitude towards India. Rcfemng to this matter 
Surendranath Banerjea, who was himself considered as a 
Moderate in Indian politics, wrote: 

The present unrest in India may l>c set down to the following 
cause: (1) The utter disregard of Indian public opinion by 
the government, of which the most notable illustration was 
afforded by the.[)artition of Bengal. (2) The creation of racial 
animosities in at least two of the great provinces in India— 
the Punjab and East Bengal—by the introduction of racial 
bias into the athninistration. (3) The wide divergence between 
profession and practice on the part of the government and 
the nonfulfilnjent of solemn plejges such as are given in the 
Queen's. Proclamation and the consetjuent failure to associate 
the people in the government of the counirs' and to accord 
to them a recognised status in the^administrations. (4) The 
contemptuous treatment of Indians by Europeans. (5) The 


British rulers and the neo-rich-landlords, traders and moneylenders. But 
this class was to seek openings in commerce, industry, and the civil 
service; but here it found itself faced with stiff opposition from the middle 
classes of Britain that constituted the fnain power behind British rule in 
India. The national movement in India was an expression of the conflict 
betw^n the 'middle classes of the twp countries, one aspiring for wealth 
and influence, the other already in possession of them. 

The new class was imbued with the profit motive like its counterpart 
in‘Europe, but in the pursuit of that aim it was balked by the British 
monopoly in trade and business, and by the lack of means and conditions 
of industrial development. It was largely an urban class with urban in¬ 
terests. It developed a thirst for western education, a hankeriiw for 
government service and a keenness for the learned professions.’—^Tara (^and, 
I/inory of the Freedom Movement fn India (DelW, 1961) I, 352. 
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hostile attitude of an influential section of the Anglo-Indian 
Press (whose views are listened to by the government with 
respect) in regard to Indian aspirations and the violent and 
contemptuous language which often marks its utterances. (6) 
It may be added that the subsequent repressive measures have 
greatly intensified the unrest.^2 

This was how a Moderate leader, who was a friend of the 
British, felt about the government's policy. The reaction of the 
Extremist leaders was even more intense and their opposition 
to the government more uncompromising. 

The decision to partition Bengal into two provinces, which 
was announced on 7 July 190.5, was one of the most unpopular 
steps taken by the government. The decision itself was made 
primarily for administrative reasons as the discussions among 
government officials on the question dating back to 1901 indicate. 
But ever since the Bengali leaders came to know about the 
scheme of partition of.their province they organised agitation 
against it. Many meetings were held and representations were 
made to the government to show the opposition of a section of the 
people to this scheme. When government finally decided to 
partition the province, there was a widespread impression in the 
country, Bengal in particular, that this government was not at 
all responsive to public opinion. 

Lord Curzon, the Governor-General, who pushed through 
the scheme of partition against all opposition, was unpopular 
with the educated classes of the Indian people for many other 
reasons also. For instance, his following comments on the 
‘Asiatics' aroused widespread protest in India: 

1 hope I am making no false or arrogant claim when I say that 
the highest ideal of truth is to a large extent a western con¬ 
ception. I do not thereby mean to claim that Europeans are 
universally or even generally truthful, still less do I mean 
that Asiatics deliberately or habitually deviate from the truth. 
The one proposition woidd be absurd, and the other insulting. 
But undoubtedly truth took a hi^h place in the moral codes 
of the West before it had been similarly honoured in the East.'s 

12 Sureiidranath Banerjea, Speeches and Writings of Hon. Surmdstmath 
Banetfea (Madras, n.d.} 380. 

13 University of Calcutta, Convocation Addresses 1889-1906 (Calcutta, 
1914), III, 981. 
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This action o£ the government and the ^rfmoiinccment of 
the Governor-General aroused widespread resentment in the 
country. Referring to the state of public opinion regarding the 
decision to partition Bengal, Siircndranath Bancijea M'one laler; 

The announcement fell like a bombshell u)>on an astonished 
public....We felt that we had been insulted, huniihated and 
tricked. We felt that the whole of our fiiiuic was at stake, 
and that it was a deliberate blow aimed at the gn '.ving soli 
darity and self-consciousness of the Hengalef speaking- 
population. Originally inicndctl to meet administrative re¬ 
quirements, we felt that it had drawn to itself a political 
flavour and complexion, and, if allowed to be passed, it woultl 
be fatal to our political progress and to that close union be¬ 
tween Hindus and Mohammadans upon which the pros^x.'cls 
of Indian advancement so largely dependedJ^ 

Although this w'as at first considered as a IcKal matter which 
was of interest only to Bengal, it developed into an all-India 
question. In his presidential address to the Indian National 
(ingress held at Banaras in 1905 Gokhale said* 

The question that is up{>ermost in the minds of us all at this 
moment is the Partition of Bengal. A cruel wrong has been 
inflicted on our Bengalee brethren, and the whole country' has 
been stirred to its cleepest depths in sorrow and rcseiiuncnt, 
as had never been the case before.^® 

The meeting of the Indian National Congress also passed a 
resolution protesting against the Partition and appealing to the 
Government of India and to the Secretary of State to reverse 
or modify the decision. The agitation which followed the Parti¬ 
tion was an unprecedented one in the history of modern India 
and very often the Bengal Partition was rightly referred to as a 
landmark in the history of the Indian national movement. 

International Factors Help Indian Extremism 

When all these factors in the political, economic and social 
fields witliin India were favouring political extremism in the 
country, some events outside the country also had the same 

14 Sureudranath Banerjea, A Nation in Making (Madras 1925) 187-8. 

15 The Indian National Congress, conttdning an account of its origin and 
ffowth, full text of the Presidential Addresses, Reprints of all the Congress 
nesoluti^, extracts from the Welcome Addresses (Macaas, 1917) 79^ 

CC 5 
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effect. As Lajpat Rai, one of the leaders of the Extremist school, 
himself reported: 

There can*be no doubt that Indian nationalism is receiving 
a great deal of support from world forces operating outside of 
India. On the political side it has been inspired and 
strengthened by the forces of Eurojjean nationalism—the 
struggles and successes of the English proletariat, the suffering 
and the eventual triumph of the French revolutionists, the 
efforts and victories of the Italians, the continued struggle^ of 
Russians, Poles, Finns, Hungarians, and others. The Indian 
nationalist is an ardent student of the history of Modern 
Europe, of England, France, Germany, Netherlands, Italy, 
Russia, Austria, and last but not least of Turkey and the Bal¬ 
kan states. The Nationalist Calendar of great men followed 
by young India contains such names as those of Washington, 
Cavour, Mazzini, Bismarck, Kossuth, Emmet, Parnell.. 

Lajpat Rai himself was one of those Indian leaders who took 
an interest in the events outside the country. He wrote books 
and articles on India with foreigners as readers in miifd and 
with the purpose of getting at least moral sup}x>rt from them 
for India's demands. He also tried to enlighten Indians on for¬ 
eign events. He wrote monographs on Mazzini and Garibaldi. 

Apart from the events mentioned by Lajpat Rai, the defeat of 
Italians at the hands of the Abyssinians in 1896, the incidents 
of the Boer War (1899-1902), the revolutionary movements of 
CEllina and Persia, Japan’s victory over Russia (1905) and 
China’s boycott of American goods also inspired .Indian national¬ 
ists for active political action. Among these events Japan’s vic¬ 
tory over Russia made the most [jrofound impression. The 
following editorial comments which appeared in an Indian 
journal was typical of the Indian reaction: 

The fall of Port Arthur opens a new chapter in the history 
of the brilliant career of this wonderful and marvellous coun¬ 
try which, within a single generation, has risen from a 
backward to a most forward place in the scale of the world.... 
Almost for the first time in the history of the world an Asiatic 
power, hitherto somewhat despised and not taken into account, 
has humbled a huge European power, by no means a mean 
representative of all that is haughty and arrogant among the 
nations of the West.... The great feature which strikes the 

16 Lajpat Rai, n. 3, 221. 
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reader as the secret of this wonderful progress is the spirit 
of self-sacrificing patriotism which pervades the whole nation 
from the Emperor down, to the lowest subject.i’^ 

The editor of the same journal quotes with approval what 
Swami Vivekananda wrote to one of his friends from Japan: 

The Japanese seems to have fully awakened themselves to the 
necessity of the present times. They have now a thoroughly 
organised army equipped with guns which one of their officers 
have invented and which are said to be second to none. Then 
they are continuously increasing their navy.... Come, be men! 
Come out of your narrow holes and have a look abroad. See 
how nations are on the march. Do you love man? Do you 
love your country? Then come, let us struggle for higher and 
better things, look not back, no, not even if you see the dearest 
cry.*** 

These new developments in India and in the international field 
gave a new strength to the desire of many politically conscious 
people in India to agitate for freedom from foreign domination 
in an uncompromising manner. It resulted in the emergence of 
the ‘Extremists’ as a major political force in the country in the 
first decade of the twentieth century. 

BoYCorr of Foreign Goods and im: Swadeshi Movement 

One important item of the programme of the Extremist 
political leaders was the Swadeshi movement. There were two 
aspects to it; the economic boycott of foreign, and particularly 
British, goods and the promotion of indigenous industries. Like 
many other features in their programme, the boycott of the foreign 
goods also had deep roots, although it took a crystallised shape 
only after the partition of Bengal had created widespread dis¬ 
satisfaction with the government. It is difficult to trace the 
origin of the use of economic boycott as a political weapon in 
the anti-partition agitation. Surendranath Banerjea, who was 
connected with the boycott movement in Bengal during 1905-07f 
notes in his autobiography: 

From whose fertile brain did it spring—when did it first 
see the light? Both these questions it would be difficult to 

17 The Indian Review (January 1905) 1-2. 

18 lbid,t 8* 
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answer with anything like accuracy. When the public has been 
roused by any stirring event, its hidden springs touched, and 
its slumbering forces set in motion by some great calamity or 
by the passionate desire to work out a cherished ideal, pro¬ 
mising to unfold a new chapter in a nation’s history, the moral 
atmosphere becomes fruitful under the pressure of new ideas; 
for the mind of the whole tommuniiy is at work and makes 
its contribution to the sum total of national thought.... 

It was in tiiis state of the public mind that the idea of a 
boycott of British goods was publicly started—by whom I cannot 
say—by several, I think, at one and the same time. It first found 
expression at a public meeting in the district of Patna, and it 
was repeated at public ineetings held in other moffusil 
towns,.,, 

On 13 July 1905 Sanjwini, a weekly organ, asked the people to 
renounce the foreign gotnls as much as possible and to spread 
the ideology of ‘Boycott.’ 'Fhe most well-known development 
regarding boycott was the meeting held at (.'alcuita on 7 August 

1905 which passed the following resolution: 

... this meeting lully sympathises with the Resolution adopted 
at many meetings held in the molussil, to abstain from the 
purchase of British manufacturers so long as the partition 
Resolution is not withdrawn as a protest against the indiffer¬ 
ence of the British public in regard to Indian affairs and the 
consequent disregard of Indian public opinion by the present 
government.20 

The twentysecond session of the Congress held at Calcutta in 

1906 gave limited suppoit to the boycott, lis resolution stated: 

Having regard to the fact that the people of this country have 
little or no voice in its administration, and that their repre¬ 
sentations to the government do not leceive due consideratmn, 
this Congress is of opinion that the Boycott Movement in¬ 
augurated in Bengal by way of protest against the Partition ot 
that province was and is Ugitimate.^^ 

There was no unanimity of opinion alxnu the political signific¬ 
ance of economic b«>ycott. Many ‘Moderates' considered it only 


19 Banerjea, n. 14, 190-1. 

20 Haridas Mukherjee and Prof. Uma Mukherjee, India's Fisht for 

Freedom (Calcutta, 1958) 45-6. ® * 

21 D. Chakrabarty and C. Bhattachatya, comp.. Congress in Evolu¬ 

tion: A Collection of Congress Resolutions from 1885-1934 (Calcutta, 
1940) 11. ’ 
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as a temporary measure intended to express jthe indignation of 
the Bengalis against the partition of their province, but one 
which should be given up when that limited objective was 
fulfilled. A few thought that the boycott of foreign goods would 
be helpful to the industrial development of the country. Some of 
the leaders welcomed the steps taken to promote the production 
of indigenous (Swadeshi) goods, but opposed the concept of boy¬ 
cott. Many, however, cdnceived the boya>tt as a political weapon 
for the furtherance of freedom from the alien rulers of the coun* 
try. Explaining this view G. Subramanya Iyer said; 

Though boycott may be adopted as a part of the industnai 
development, it is difficult to separate it from its political re¬ 
sult.. .. There is no meaning in Swadeshism 'endeavouring 
develop home industries in home market/ as Lord Minto said; 
nor is the so-called ‘honest Swadeshi dissociated from politital 
aspirations/ conceivable. Every Swadeshi, and for that matter, 
every boycotter is a helper in the auise of nationality. For, 
Swadeshism, in its fullest significance, is political as well as 
economical.^ 

Tilak also agreed with this view. Op|x>sing the view of the 
British administrators that the Swadeslii campaign must be 
divorced from politics, Tilak said: 

If the Indian government dissociates itself from the commer¬ 
cial aspirations of the British nation, then it will be time for 
Swadeshi workers to consider the question of dissociating 
their movement from politics. But so long as politics and com¬ 
merce are blended together, in this policy of the Government 
of India, it will be a blunder to dissociate Swadeshi from 
politics. In fact Swadeshism is a large term which includes 
politics and to be a true Swadeshi one must look on all lines— 
whether political or industrial or economical—which converge 
our fteople towards the status of a civilised nation.^ 

Another advocate of this view was Bipin Chandra Pal who 
said: 


... this Swadeshism or boycott is not a mere economic move¬ 
ment. No economic movement is purely economic. Politics 
and economics are indissolubly bound up together in every 
country, as it is in India.... Swadeshism must associate itself 
witli politics and when Swadeshism a.ssociate itself with 


22 Indian Revtato (March, 1907) 175. 

23 niak’s Speeches (Madras, 1918) 73. 
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politics, it becomes boycott, and this boycott is a move¬ 
ment of passive resistance. It is a movement of the deteimina- 
tion of the people not only to save the industries of the naticm 
but also to create those forces in the community which by 
passive methods work out the problem of Swaraj.-"* 

According to Aurobindo Ghose the idtimatc aim of the boycott 
should be to paralyse the alien administration of the country. He 
wrote: 

We are dissalished.. . with the foreign exploitation of the 
coun^, the continual bJeetliiig of its resources, the chronic- 
famine and rapid impoverishment which residt, the refusal 
of the government to protect the jseople and their industries. 
Accordingly, we refuse to help the pr(x:ess of exploitation and 
impoverishment in our capacity as consumers.... By an 
oiganised and relentless lx>ycott of British gocxls, we propose 
to render the further exploitation of the country impossible.^-''* 

To Aurobindo Ghose the boycf)tr of economic g(K)ds was a 
part of comprehensive boycott of everything British. 

There were also others like Bipin Chandra Pal who also- 
thought on similar lines. In Bengal and elsewhere, occasional 
attempts were made to boycott government courts and settle dis¬ 
putes through non-official agencies. But they succeeded only in 
rare cases and that too for a short pericnl. Not so the economic 
boycott. It had solid foundations on the economic needs of the 
country and the new social classes arising from the industrial de¬ 
velopment that was gradually taking place in India at the begin¬ 
ning of the twentieth century. There was a widespread realisation 
of the fact that, along with jx>litical problems, economic pro¬ 
blems of the country should also be tackled. Subramanya Iyer 
emphasised the interrelation between the political work and the 
industrial development in the following words: 

Under the healthy anti everwidening influence of the Congress 
and the national sentiment of the [people, they are tliscovering 
fresh avenues of national work in the fulfilment of their na¬ 
tional future. In tlie initial years of the Ck>ngress, there was no 
intention of taking up the work of an industrial propaganda, 
but now the industrial exhibitions and the Swadeshi move¬ 
ment are based on the Congress and derive their sustaining 

24 Speeches of Bipin Chandra Pal (Madras, 1907) 105-6. 

O'? Ghose. n. 4, 36-7. 
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force from the feeling of national unity, which the Congress 
has created.®* 

In this connection the following comments made by the same 
leader, while reviewing Hobson’s Imperialism, is worthy of note: 

This is a very interesting and instructive book which should 
largely be read by students of Indian politics.... [But] the 
present rulers of the world show no disposition to abandon the 
policy of exploitation of the world in the interest of pluto¬ 
cracy and adventurers; and India, from her own experience, 
will readily eclio Mr Hobson’s verdict regarding the greedy 
selfishness, cruelty and intmorality of im[)erialisni.®’^ 

This understanding of the basic economic conflicts between 
the forces of Indian nationalism and the British government in 
India was the economic ba.sis of the political agitation led by 
the Extremist |X)litical leaders. Many of the lx)oks of Ranade, 
R. C. Dutt, Dadabhai Naoroji and the speeches of Cr, K. Cokhale 
hatl emphasised the destruction of Indian industries resulting 
from Britain’s economic and political jXMietration into India. 
Compared to these leaders, referred to as the ‘Mtxlerates,' the 
Extremists were less emphatic on the economic as|>ects of British 
rule in India. Apparently, they were more toncerned with the 
religious, spiritual and political questions. But, in practice, they 
fought the British administrators on economic grounds also and 
the support they received was also partly due to their espousal 
of economic questions. They promoted, along with {x>litical 
nationalism, economic nationalism. This creed was inherent in 
their programmes even wdien it was not explicitly stated. And 
it had greater force than the ‘religious* and ‘spiritual’ creeds 
which were given great prominence in their utterances. 

Reorganising Education on National Lines 

Another important feature of the programme of the leaders 
of the Extremist school was ‘National Education.' Various 
definitions were given to it. According to Bipin Chandra Pal, 
‘National Education is education conducted along national lines, 
controlled by the representatives of the nation, and so controlled 

26 Indian Review (December, 1905) 830. 

27 G. Subramanya Iyer, review of the book Imperialism: A study by 
T. A. Hobson, Indian Review (March 1006) 192. 
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and conducted that it should have for its object the realisa¬ 
tion of national destiny’.^* Aurobindo Ghose’s view on the 
subject was as follows: 

National Education cannot be defined briefly in one or two 
sentences, but we may describe it tentatively as the education 
which starting with the past and making full use of the pre¬ 
sent builds up a great nation.... We must therefore save 
for India all that she has stored up of knowledge, character 
and noble thought in her immemorial past. We must acquire 
for her the bt:st knowledge that Europe can give her and 
assimilate it to her own fHJCuliar type of national tempera¬ 
ment.** 

Occasionally this demand foe national education strayed into 
certain irrational channels and expressed ii.self in a desire to 
return to a glorious past. This view was very popular in Bengal 
during 1905-10, but it was neither confined to that province 
nor to that period. G. S. Arundale wrote as late as in 1916: 

From the modern stand{x>int, 1 incline to think that the most 
remarkable feature of the rode,-'*® so far as it relates to educa¬ 
tion, is its applicability at the present time. Indeed, I would 
go so far .as to say that Manu's educational scheme is the ideal 
scheme for modern conditions, and is only prevented i.^. m 
being given actual currency by the fact that we have some 
distance yet to go in the matter of educational readjustment 
before we r.an hope even roughly to approximate to the 
system pro}X)un<lcd by Manu hundreds of thousands year» 
ago.31 

Many other exjwnents of national education did not accept 
this extreme view of going back to the past or rejecting the 
modern concepts. L.ajpat Rai, cme of the leaders of the Ex¬ 
tremist school, had a balanced approach towards this whole 
question. He said: 

We have to remove the causes and destroy the influences that 
created the atmosphere of despondency and pessimism into 

28 Pal, n. 6, 252. 

29 Aurobindo Ghost* in Bande Mataram Weekly (March 1908). The 
full article appears as Appendix IV in Prof. Haridas Mukherjee and Uma 
Mukherjee, The Orig^ins of the National Education Movement (Calcutta, 
1957) 421. 

30 Menu’s Cbde. Written by an ancient Hindu legal scholar—it Is 
considered as a source of Hindu law and social conventions. 

31 G. S. Arundale. National Education (Machas, 1916) 1. 
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which this country was sunk immediately before the birth 
of the new nationalist movement. For that purpose, we have 
to construct the histor)* of our past, and to establish by docu¬ 
mentary evidence of the best kind that there is nothing in 
our heredity which inherently unfits us for the great role to 
which we are aspiring.... It i.s not necessary for us for that 
purpose to claim that our civilization was in any respect 
superior to modem civilization, nor that our ancestors enjoyed 
the monopoly of spiritual insight or of divine wisdom.»=* 

Tilak, another supporter of national education, was very 
pragmatic in his approach towards this question. He enumerated 
its objectives as follows: 

Of the many things that we will do there (in these schools 
of national education) the religious education will first and 
foremost engage our attention. Secular education only is not 
enough to build up a character.... 

The second thing that we will do, will be to lighten the 
load of the study of the foreign languages.... We spend 
twenty or twentyfive years for the education which we can 
easily obtain in seven or eight years if we get through the 
medium of our vernaculars.... I'he industrial education will 

be the third thing_Education in politics will be the fourth 

tiling.*^ 

The Indian National Congress also supjiorted the demand 
for national education. In its twentysecond session held at 
Calcutta, 1906. the following resolution was adopted: 

In the opinion of this Congress the time has arrived for the 
people all over the country earnestly to take up the question 
of national education for both boys and girls and organise a 
system of education—literary, scientific and tcclinical—suited 
to the reejuirements of the country, on national lines and 
under national control.^^ 

The National Council of Education established in 1906 at 
Calcutta was one of the foremo.st institutions founded by the 
advocates of national education. 

The fundamental object of the n.c.f..'s scheme of studies was 
the ‘quickening of the national life of the }>eople' for the 

32 Lajpat Rai, Tite Problem of National Education in India (Lon¬ 
don. 1920) 70-1. 

33 Tilak, n. 23, 122-5. 

34 Chakraharty and Bhattacharya, comp., n. 21, 133. 
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realisation of rhe national destiny. On its liberal side, the 
scheme as a whole sought to train students intellectually and 
morally so as to mould their character according to the highest 
national ideals; and on its technical side to train them so as 
to qualify them for tleveloping the natural resources of the 
country and increasing its material wealth. A very important 
feature was that it sought to make education easy by impart* 
ing it through the medium of the learner's vernacular.... A 
second feature was that arrangements were made for technical 
education in all classes up to the fifth standard of the 
secondary stage along with literary and scientific education on 
a compulsory basis, while provisions were made for specialisa¬ 
tion in the collegiate course.... The third feature was the 
systematic provision for the study of physical, natural or 
positive sciences along with liberal arts, culture and human¬ 
ism. The fourth feature was its provision for moral and 
religious as well as physical education subject to certain condi¬ 
tions. ... A fifth and a most characteristic feature was provi¬ 
sion for researches into ancient Indian history, philosophy, 
economics, politics, arts and sciences as well other aspects of 
culture.^® 

According to Satish Chandra Mukherjee, who published a 
'scheme of National Collegiate Education for the proposed 
National University for Bengal’ in January 1906, the objective 
of national education was not merely acquisition of learning, 
but the quickening of the national life of the people and the 
develojMnent of a certain spirit, ideal, temper which should in 
the first instance be national as well as modern in its character.'*® 
As these quotations indicate, the concept of national education 
was neither clearly nor uniformly defined by its supporters; but 
it had received a great deal of emotional support from a large 
section of political agitators at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. However, it also had its critics. The Indian Reviewt a 
leading monthly journal of that period, wrote in one of its 
editorials: 

It is really difficult to see what the people really mean by a 
National University or a National Council of Education or 
education on national lines. Is It the Indian or the Bengalee 
nation for whose benefit the National University is to be 
established? Can a university be conceived in India, or for 
that matter in Bengal, that would not eschew moral and 

35 Mukherjee and Mukherjee, n. 20, 152-3. 

36 Dawn Magazine, quoted by Mukheijee aiid Mukherjee, n. 29, 43 
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religious training nor would ignore social environment and 
yet meet with the educational requirements of the Indian 
Christian, the Indian Mussalman and the Hindu of tlic 
thousand and one castes and sectors of this land? Can a 
National University to run in India or in Bengal according 
to the narrow ideals of either the Aligarh Muhamadan College 
or the Banaras Central Hindu College or the B.A.V. College 
at Lahore’ Or is- it possible to revive in the twentieth century 
the ideals of the Universities of Nalanda, Banaras, Mithila, 
Nuddea and Vikrampore of the pre-Christian or the pre- 
Moslem era 

These were some of tlie views on the concept of national 
education as propagated and practised in India. In this study 
we are not concerned with the details of the organisation of 
the institutions of national education and their functioning but 
only with their philosophical and other legacies in the political 
field. Some of the most important among these institutions were 
the Arya College at Lahore, the Hindu College at Banaras and 
the National Council of Education at Calcutta. There were in¬ 
numerable other institutions which were less known, but were 
established with same or similar purpose. All these were not 
established under the auspices of one central organisation or in 
a particular year. They grew and developed in different parts 
of the country at different periods under the inspiration of one 
leader or association. Although the Hindu College and the Arya 
College owed their origin to the desire of their founders to have 
educational institutions on national lines and under Indian 
control, they were not directly conn'cted with any one place or 
any political movement. Not so the National Council of £duca> 
tion established in Calcutta in 1906. It was directly connected 
with the boycott and swadeshi movements and the anti-Partition 
agitation of Bengal of 1906-8. In one sense it was a part and 
parcel of the political movement led by the ‘Extremist’ political 
leaders like Bipin Chandra Pal, B. G. Tilak and Lala Lajpat 
Rai. 

Althougn It was the political movements of 1905-6 which 
gave a concrete shape to the <lemand for national education in 
Bengal, it should be noted that the demand itself w'as of earlier 
origin and arose from more fundamental causes than the parti- 


37 The Indian Review (Novexnijer, 1905} 284. 
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tion of Bengal. Gooroo Das Banerjee, the first Indian vice* 
chancellor of a university, drew attention to the numerous 
deficiencies of the educational system prevailing in that period 
in many of his university convocation addresses. Rabindra Nath 
Tagore also agreed with this view and pleaded as early as 1893 
for the acceptance of Bengali as the medium of instruction. 
Satischandra Mukherji expressed similar views in many of the 
articles contributed by him in the Doran Magazine during 
1897-98.S8 

Influenced by the ideas of these leaders, the National 
Council of Education ignored the ofllcial university curricula 
and tried to give a special kind of training to its students. But 
this led to a conflict with the government and in the long run 
it was responsible for its failure. The National Council of Edu¬ 
cation was primarily the expression of a political movement 
and it did not take into account the educational needs of the 
country. As soon as the enthusiasm for ]K>litical struggle subsid¬ 
ed, popular support for tlie Council’s work in the educational 
sphere also dwindled. Both the government and the general 
public refused to recognise the educational qualifications of 
those who were trained by these institutions. During 1916-17 
no one showetl any interest to join the Bengal National College 
as students and it automatically ceased to function. 

Lajpat Rai, who was one of the leailers of the Extremist 
siphool, becanu later a strong critic of the attempts to reogpnise 
education on narrow national lines based on Indian traditions 
and indigenous languages. His attitude was indicative of the 
temper of the people and die growing realisation on their part 
tliat the attempt to live in the past was futile and foolish and 
that the educational system should take into account the pro¬ 
gress in different branches of knowledge in different parts of 
the world. This was how Lajpat Rai gave expression to this 
view: 

This advanced knowledge and its resultant wisdom is at 
present embodied in foreign languages. Every year, every 
month, nay every day in the year, it is making further pro¬ 
gress. No one who does ndt want to fall behind others can 

38 A detailed account of the history of the demand for national edu¬ 
cation is given by Mukherjee and Muknerjee, n. 29, 5-11. 
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afford to neglect these sciences, which can only be studied 
effectively for at least a number of years in these foreign 
languages.... No nation, however ideal in its desires and 
ambitions, however spiritually inclined in its standards and 
values of life, can live a life of isolation even if it desires to 
do so. Intercourse with other nations for purposes of trade 
and annmerce is no longer optional.*® 

Lajpat Rai also maintained that studying a complicated, 
difficult and ancient language like Sanskrit was a flagrant 
misuse of energy that was bound to harm the general efficiency 
of the nation. He was also of the opinion that India's ancient 
methods of education were also out of date and antiquated. 

Apart from these factors, one of the reasons for the failure 
of the movement for the spread of national education was the 
opposition from the government. Some of these institutions 
took full cognizante of the economic needs of the country as a 
whole and tried to give some technical and scientific training 
to the students. But the country’s economy was not developing 
rapidly and there were few avenues for employment outside the 
government services. So the majority of the young men were 
looking for an education whicli would qualify them for a job 
under the government or in an institution approved by the 
government. This itself made education which was not ap¬ 
proved by the government unattractive. 

Another difficulty facing these national institutions was that 
in the absence of the government patronage, they did not have 
a continuous income. In a flush of enthusiasm many individuals 
donated vast sums of money to some of the institutions. But 
neither the enthusiasm nor the contributions of the non-officials 
was sustained continuously. Under these circumstances the ex¬ 
periments at national education were bound to fail. 

The institutions whicli sur\'ived and continued to flourisli 
were those which compromised with their 'national' character 
like the Arya College at Lahore and the Hindu College at 
Banaras. Each preferred to provide its own kind of national 
education. But in actual practice, though not in theory, these 
institutions functioned more mr less in the same manner as the 
government institutions did. They might have differed in some 

39 X«ajpat Raf, n. 32, 43-4. 
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detail from the latter and also in encouraging the study of the 
vernaculars and the ‘sacred* languages; but their primary pur< 
pose was to coach students for the university examinations. In 
two of the leading colleges in the United Provinces, some of 
the prominent members of the staff were often Europeans. The 
results achieved in the university examinations were the measure 
of the success and popularity of these institutions and not their 
contribution to the study of Hindi, Urdu, Sanskrit and Arabic. 

These institutions did promote some political ideas. Unfoi- 
tunately they were not wholly national in character, but, like 
the Ganesh and Shivaji festivals, were sectarian in outlook. 
Looking back on their activities, Lajpat Rai wrote in 1920: 

The Muhammedan College at Aligarh, the Arya College at 
Lahore, the Hindu College at Banaras, all embodied the 
‘national* ideals of their founders, limited and sectarian as 
they were at the time. Each professed to provide its own kind 
of national education. The educational facilities provided by 
these institutions were open to persons of all creeds, denomi¬ 
nations and religions, but the nationalism aimed at was un- 
disgustedly denominational. Each institution created an 
atmosphere of its own—national to a certain extent, so far as 
the general cult of love of the country was concerned, but 
otherwise openly sectarian. The education imparted in these 
institutions, as distinguished from the ordinary state-owned 
schools and colleges, was ‘national* only in so far as it help¬ 
ed the creation of the denominational atmosphere aimed by 
its promulgators 

We are not concerned here with the details of the demand 
for the spread of the national education or with the vagaries 
of the fortunes of the inkitutions connected with it, but only 
with its total political effects. Some of the most prominent 
among them were: (1) This movement and these educational 
institutions partly succeeded in arousing national pride and by 
reminding the younger generation of the achievements of their 
ancestors in the religious and other fields. (2) By emphasising 
the role of Indian languages as the medium of instruction in 
educaticmal institutions, the new movement enriched these 
languages and to some extent spread education to a large sec¬ 
tion of the people and nairowed down the intellectual and 


40 mi, 17. 
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cultural gap between different groups in that section of the 
people. (3) But as each of the institutions glorified only the 
past achievements of the predecessors of each group and the 
interpretation of history which each one of them gave were 
from the narrow angle of the founders of each one of these 
institutions, they did not promote national solidarity but only 
encouraged sectarianism and communalism. (4) As the demand 
for national education was not entirely based on revivalism, but 
one which arose from the feeling that government-sponsored 
institutions did not care for the industrial needs of the country, 
it also tried to spread industrial and scientific education.^i 
(5) The share of the institutions, which stood for national 
education, in the educational setup of the country was so small 
that they did not make a great contribution in any special field. 
As we noted earlier, those among them which survived did so 
only because they fulfilled more or less the same functions as 
other institutions. 


Passive Resistance and Non-Cooperation 

Some of the leaders of the Extremist school thought that in 
addition to the spread of national education and economic boy¬ 
cott some other effective means should be employed by the 
])eople of India to wrest the control of the national life from 
the grip of an alien bureaucracy. Aurobindo Ghose, who was 
the ablest exponent of this view, stated: 

The mere effort at self-development unaided by some kind 
of resistance, will not materially help us towards our goal. 
Merely by developing national schools and colleges we shall 
not induce or force the bureaucracy to give up to us the con¬ 
trol of education. Merely by attempting to expand some of 
jour trades and industries, we shall not drive out the British 
exploiter or take from the British Government its sovereign 
power.... Still less shall we be able by that harmless means 

41 *The sponsors and organizers of the National Council of Educa¬ 
tion did not try, as some well-known scholars want to have us beileve, to 
reorganize the educational life of the nation on "decaying and corupt me¬ 
taphysics" nor "on the basis of the most antiquated religion and rwgious 
supersition." ... If they were loud in their cry for the preservation of what 
was best in the historic traditions of the race, they were csqually passionate 
in their z^ for the, wide difFusion of modem scientific knowledge among 
their countrymen.* Mukherjee and Mukhrjee, n. 29. 65. 
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to get for ourselves the control of taxation and expenditure. 
Nor shall we, merely oy establishing our own arbitration 
courts, oblige the alien control to give up the elaborate and 
lucrative system of Civil and Criminal Judicature.'** 

The effective means suggested by Aurobindo Ghose were: 

The first principle of passive resistance,... is to make admi¬ 
nistration under present conditions imfx)ssible by an or^nised 
refusal to do anything which shall help either British com¬ 
merce in the exploitation of the country or British officialdcMn 
in the administration of it—unless and until the conditions 
are changed in the manner and to the extent demanded by 
the people.*^ 

Aurobindo Ghose even approved the social boycott of those 
Indians who refused to coopei'ate with the Indian nationalists. 

He did not always stop with the advocacy of ‘passive’ resist¬ 
ance, because, according to him, there was a limit to passive 
resistance and he contended that the people could go beyond 
that limit: 

So long as the action of the executive is peaceful and within 
the rules of the fight, the passive resister scruplously main¬ 
tains his attitude of passivity, but he is not bound to do so 

a menicnt beyond.... The moment coercion_is attempted, 

passive resistance ceases and active resistance becomes a duty. 
If the instruments of the executive choose to disperse our 
meeting by breaking the heads of those present, the right 
of self-defence entitles us not merely to defend our heads but 
to retaliate on those of the head-breakers_The new poli¬ 

tics, therefore, while it favours passive resistance, does not 
include meek submission to illegal outrage under that term; 
it has no intention of overstressing the passivity at the ex¬ 
pense of tile resistance.^* 

Other political leaders did not go so far as Aurobindo Ghose 
in expounding the importance of passive resistance to the civil 
authority; nor did they consistently maintain that resistance to 
the government must be continuously practised. But the idea 
of passive resistance was not absent from their minds also. For 
instance. Tilak said in 1907: 

4l2 Ghose, n. 4, 23-4. 

43 Ibid., 35-6. 

44 /hid., 62-4. 
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What the New Party wants you to do is to realise the fact 
th^t your future rests entirely in your own hands. If you. 
mean to be free, you can be free; if you do not mean to be 
free, you will fall and be for ever fallen. So many of you need 
not like arms; but if you have not the power of active resist¬ 
ance, have you not the power of self-demal and self-abstinence 
in such a way as not to assist this foreign Government to rule 
over you? This is boycott, and this is what is meant when 

we say, boyccHt is a j^litical weapon_ We shall not assist. 

them in fighting beyond the frontiers or outside India with 
Indian blood and money. We shall not assist them in carrying 
on the administration of justice. We shall have our own 
courts, and when time comes we shall not pay taxes. Can you 
do that by your united efforts? If you can, you aie free from 
tomorrow.** 

Bipin Chandra Pal also defended passive resistance. Addre» 
sing a public meeting in Madras he said: 

Passive resistance is recognised as legitimate in England. It 
is legitimate in theory even in India and if it is made illegal 
by new legislation these laws will infringe on the primary 
rights of personal freedom and will tread on dangerous 
grounds. Therefore, it seems to me. Sir, that by means of 
this boycott, we shall be able to negative the work, that will 
have to be done for the attainment of Swaraj. That is nega¬ 
tive work. The positive work will also have to be dope. But 
this negative work may create a determination in the people 
to attain Swaraj. It may create the strength in the people to 
sacrifice their interest, immediate interest for the good of the 
country. Boycott may do all these things, but without posi¬ 
tive training, no selt-govemment will come to the boycotter. 
It will have to be done through the oiganization of our vil 
lage life, organization of our talukas and districts. Let our 
programme include the setting up of a machinery for pojpular 
administration, running parallel to, but independent of, the 
existing administration of the government.** 

When these leaders were thus expounding the theme of pas¬ 
sive resistance to and non-cooperatipn with the g^ovemment 
they were, perhaps, only thinking of the tactics and strategy to 
be employed in the struggle against the alien government, and 
not on the fundamental political questions concerning the du¬ 
ties and rights of citizens under any political setup. But the 

45 Tilak, a. 23. 117-8. 

46 Fal, a. 6^ 240-7. 
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prolonged discussions on the question of passive resistance and 
its continuous use as a political weapon during the national 
movement have considerably influenced the political thinking 
and behaviour in modem India and even in free India, civil 
resisunce to authority is extensively practised by those who 
have any grievance against the government. 

Emphasis on Colleciive Freedom oe the Nation 

Anotlicr important aspect of the political thinking of this 
period was the emphasis on the collective freedom as separate 
from, if not opposed to, the freedom of the individual. In this 
respect the political philosophy of the Extremists stood in con¬ 
trast with that of the Moderates, who always emphasised the 
civil and other rights of the individual. The latter accepted the 
political concepts of liberalism, even when they went against 
its economic ideas and advocated protectionist tariffs. 

Although in a vag^e sense, many of the Extremist leaders 
seemed to have inclined towards idealism as a doctrine, there 
was no unified understanding between them on this aspect of 
political philosophy, as they did not have on other aspects also. 
This was liow Bipin Chandra Pal put his views: 

A nation is not a collection of individuals.... A nation is 
an organism, it has organic life; and like all organisms a 
nation has an end unto itself, which is different from the 
ends that regulate the activities of other similar organisms, 
other similar nations.^'’’ 

Then again: 

... a nation is an organism, the iudividuaU are iu organs. 
Organs find the fulfilment of their ends, not in themselves 
but in the collective life of the organism to which they be¬ 
long. Kill the organism—the organs cease to be and to act. 
Paralyze the organs, the organism- also ceases to live and work. 
An organism is logically prior to the organs. Orrans evolve, 
organs change, but the organism remains itself all the same. 
Individuals are bom, individuals die; but the nation liveth 
for ever.*® 

Expressing a similar view Lajpat Rai said: 

A social organism can be.. .considered efficient, only if, be* 

47 Ibtd.. 252. 

48 Ibid., 289. 
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yond .requiring its members to sacrifice what to them seems 
to tend to their individual good, happiness or prosperity; if 
Ae same clashes, or is inconsistent with the good of the whole, 
it also takes sufficient care of the interests of the generations 
yet unborn as to guarantee the continuance of that state of 
efficiency in the future. The social system of a nation is per¬ 
fect or imperfect, complete or incomplete, natural or un¬ 
natural, progressive or retrogressive, according as it does or 
does not fulfil the requirements set forth above.**® 

It is difficult to trace an utterance of Tilak in which he has 
taken a similar stand. But he was not very enthusiastic of pro¬ 
moting the political tenets of liberalism. More than once he 
pointed out to the existence of the native (princely) states a« 
an evidence of the capacity of the Indians to govern themselves 
and on that basis he demanded that self-government should be 
extended to British India, although individual citizens enjoyed 
considerably greater civil liberties and political rights in British 
India than in native states. Tilak was emphasising the indigenous 
character of the internal administration under the princes as 
opposed to its alien character in British India. While making 
a reference to his book, Gita Rahesya, he once indirectly made 
the following statement about his affinity with Green: 

I have shown in this book how the Hindu religious philosophy 
helps to solve the moral issues.... To a certain extent my 
line of argument runs parallel to the line of thinking followed 
by Green in his book on Ethics.®® 

Although this is not a statement which clearly indicates that 
Tilak belongs to Green’s school of thinking, it shows his lean¬ 
ings. Tilak’s indifference to social reforms also showed his lack 
of enthusiasm for liberal principles. 

One aspect of the political attitude of the Extremist leaders 
like Tilak and Lajpat Rai, which was not well understood, was 
their views on the terrorism practised by many political ad¬ 
venturists in India during the first decade of the twentieth 
century. Leaders like Tilak, Pal and Lajpat Rai did not en¬ 
courage terrorism as such; Aurobindo Ghose occasionally 
organised and helped violent action on the part of a group of 

49 Lala Lajpat Hal, The Man in Hi* Word (Madras, 1907) 71-2. 

50 Quoted by O. V. Tahmankar, Lokmanya Tilak (London, 1050) 
204, 
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individuals. Bjut even Ghose conceived the struggle against the 
rulers primarily as a political fight to be conducted by the 
masses oF the people. 

The confusion about the attitude of tlie Extremists arose 
from the fact that many of the terrorists were inspired by those 
writings -and speeches of the former which emphasised the 
resistance to the British. Moreover, even when leaders like 
Lajpat Rai and Tilak criticised the activities of the terrorists, 
they expressed admiration for their courage and sincerity. Com¬ 
menting on the activities of the terrorists Lajpat Rai said: 

I cannot bring myself to believe in the sanity of the pro¬ 
gramme of the Revolutionaries.... 1 have tried to 

remonstrate with them and to show to them the weakness 
and the hopelessness of their methods.®^ 

But he also added: 

I do not mean to justify them but I have not the soul to 
condemn them as ordinary murderers or cutthroats. They may 
be misguided or foolish or insane; yet in the eyes of a large 
number of their countrymen they would ever live as martyrs 
for the cause of their liberty.®^ 

Tilak expressed his admiration for the Bengali terrorists: 

There is considerable difference between the murders of 1897 
and the bomb outrage of Bengal. Considering the matter 
from the point of view of daring and skilled execution, the 
Chaf>ekar brothers take a higher rank than members of the 
bomb party in Bengal. Considering the ends and means, the 
Bengalis must be given the greater commendation. Their 
(the Bombay terrorists') aim was especially directed towards 
the oppression consequent upon the plague, that is to say, 
towards the particular act. The Bengal bomb party had of 
course their eyes upon a more extensive plan brought into by 
the partition of Bengal.®® 

The Philosophy qf RevolutionaryTerrorism 

This extensive plan had as its objective the complete inde¬ 
pendence of India. But it is very difficult to define the political 

51 Lajpat Rai, Reflections on the Political Situation in India (La¬ 
hore? 1915?) 47-8 

52 Ibid., 55. 

53 Quo^ in the Report of the Sedition Committee (Calcutta, 1918) 5. 
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philosophy of the terrorists because, apart from this broad 
objective of achieving the freedom of the country, one group 
of terrorists -did not have very much in common with another 
group. 

The most important among them was the group in BengaL 
About their aims the Sedition Committee Report says; 

... the intentions of the revolutionaries were eventually to 
subvert by violent means British rule in India, and meanwhile 
to assassinate Government officials, to obtain such help as 
might be obtainable from the Indian army, and to finance 
their enterprises by plundering their fellow-countrymen.®* 

They functioned through secret societies. The members of 
these soci^ies were given anti-imperialist indoctrination by 
their leaders. 

Many of the activities of this band of terrorists were based 
on the assumption that political freedom could be achieved by 
a small group of people vowed to celibacy and austere living 
and devoted to a revolutionary cause. They believed in such 
principle as absolute surrender to the 'Divine Will,* and Divine 
Will in this case was to work for the freedom of the country. 
As a student of their history notes: 

The philosophical and the moral fountain-head for the re- 
volutionaries was thus the Gita and its doctrine of selfless 
fight against evil.... The religious bias remained very strong 
in Bengal’s revolutionary terrorist groups at least till the end 
of the First World War (1918), and the Hindu bias in their 
nationalism persisted even later.®® 

In some other parts of India also there were terrorism and 
revplutionary activities. The government arrested many of those 
connected with them and held trials in what are known as the 
conspiracy cases of Nasik and Gwalior. 

Some of the revolutionaries went abroad and tried to work 
for Indian independence from foreign countries. The India 
House in London led by Krishna Varma and the journal Indian 
Sociologist published by him from Paris were some of the wefl- 
known associations and organs founded by them. Another was 

54 Jhid., 25. 

55 Gopal Haidar ‘Revolutionaiy Terrorism* in Atual Chandra Gupta 
ad.. Studies in the Bengal Renaissance (Jadavpur, 1058) 234-5. 
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the Ghadr organisation formed in Am^ica under the leadership 
of Hardayal. The Ghadr organisation had members in the usa^ 
Canada, Mexico, Japan, China the Honduras, Hongkong and 
in many other parts of the world where there were Indian 
immigrants. A rebellion organised by them in 1915 petered out 
within a few months. Unlike other terrorists and revolutionary 
movements the Ghadr organisation was secular in character 
although the majority of its supporters belonged to one religion, 
Sikhism. 

The task conceived by these Indian revolutionaries who 
worked abroad is summed up as follows; 

First, the revolutionaries did not belong to a single unified 
party, but were divided into a number of secret groups, 
generally working independently. Second, they did not sub¬ 
scribe to any common ideology but expressed the common 
nationalist aspiration for full freedom and a common faith 
in armed revolution. Third, the common features of their 
'terrorism* were organisation of secret societies, anti-imperialist 
indoctrination of their members, physical and moral training, 
...collection of funds by dacoities, assassination by bombs 
and firearms of enemies and traitors. Fourth, by no means 
were all who belonged to these revolutionary secret societies 
reconciled to all such activities.... Almost all took to these 
as necessary steps in the process of revolution, in the prepara¬ 
tion for guerilla campaigns, defection of Indian forces, and 
finally, for armed insun'ection on a wide and national scale. 
A go^ number valued the method as calling for maximum 
sacrifice by minimum men.... The democratic content was 
relatively weak in their political consciousness and of course 
it was alien to their methods of organisation which were in¬ 
tended to be military and secret.®® 

None of the conspiracies and rebellions organised by these 
exponents of armed action inside India and abroad achieved 
their objective of ending British rule in this country. The gov¬ 
ernment could, in the long run, suppress all revolts and unearth 
all conspiracies. Some of the organisers and leaders connected 
with them went abroad and lived as exiles; among others the 
majority were arrested and convicted to long terms of imprison¬ 
ment or to death penalty. As a result of the failure of these 
'terrorists* and ‘revolutionaries* to achieve their objectives and 


56 ibid., 226. 
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because of the fact that their propaganda and literatuie never 
penetrated into the massess, their share in the moulding of the 
political philosophy of the national movement was limited. 
When, later, M. K. Gandhi—the most important leader of the 
national movement—openly opposed the British government 
and worked among the masses, the programme of the terrorists 
based on conspiratorial action was completely eclipsed 
by the campaigns led by him. The work of the Indian 
revolutionaries in other countries also met with the same fate. 
But the political tradition of revolutionary terrorism was not 
entirely forgotten. Under favourable circumstances they tried 
to assert themselves. The Indian National Army formed abroad 
during the Second World War under Subhas Chandra Bose was 
to some extent inspired and supported by the Indian revolution¬ 
aries who worked abroad. Some of the ‘terrorists* who were 
released from jail after the expiry of long terms of imprison¬ 
ment, joined various political parties and movements of the 
country. A larger number of them felt ‘fully at hcmie in the 
Indian Communist Party, v^hich, in the nineteen-twenties, was 
more or less a conspiratorial organisation. 

Home Rule League Gives a New Slogan 

Another political movement which had a close affinity with 
the activities of the Extremists was organised by the All-India 
Home Rule League. It was founded by Mrs Annie Besant in 
September 1916. Mrs Besant was not the first to establish a 
Home Rule League in India. Tilak started one in Poona in 
April of the same year. But it did not make as mudi an impact 
as the organisation established by Mrs Besant. The work of 
Tilak’s League was more or less confined to Western and 
Central India, while the All-India Home Rule League tried to 
spread in all other parts of the country. 

In the public life of India Mrs Annie Besant was at first 
known as a prominent leader of the Theosophical Society. Ever 
since she took a keen interest in Theosophy, she. considered 
India to be her home. Before she came to India Mrs Besant led 
an active life in Great Britain where she was closely connected 
with the Fabians. When she entered the political field of India 
in 1916 she immediately made a mark by her ceaseless activity 
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and capacity for organisauon. The work of the Home Rule 
Lea^e was conducted on the lines of the Irish nationalists and 
English sufEragettes. 

The Home Rule movement did not give a new political doc¬ 
trine to the- country; but it did supply a new slogan to the 
national movement. The aim of Mrs Annie Besant iuid the 
movement she led—self-government within the British empire— 
was moaest, but her advocacy was militant. Commenting on her 
activities Dinshaw Wacha, one of the Moderate leaders, wrote 
to Dadabhai Naoroji: 

We do not approve of the methods of Mrs Besant who late 
in the day has come forward to support the Congress move¬ 
ment. ... We are alarmed at the way in which she is going 
about on her own responsibility, sup^rted by the Extremists 
... [it] is a distinct menace to the progress of the country.®^ 

It was perhaps Annie Besant’s capacity for oiganisation whidi 
brightened the McKierates and annoyed the government. One 
of her admirers wrote in 1918: 

1 am not one of those who are unaware of the services done 
by the Congress and by the Congress leaders, but consider 
what has been done in the last few years—the wave of activity, 
galvanic activity that has run through the country and arous¬ 
ed the self-res^ct, aspirations and ideal of the people. To 
whc»n is all this due? It is due to Mrs Besant who, scorning 
leisure and ease and travails and tunnoils and position, has 
transcended the difficulties of race that is not ours, of a breed¬ 
ing that is not ours, of a culture that has become hers.^^^ 

This tribute to Mrs Besant is fully justified and is indicative 
of her achievements in regard to organising Home Rule 
Leagues all over the country. 

Mrs Besant and many of her followers explained the meaning 
of the term, ‘Home Rule,* and raised the political consciousness 
of a large section of the educated people of the country. Mrs 
Annie Besant gave the following reasoas for demanding self- 
government for the Indians: 

1. British rule has destroyed her Village and Council Gol^ 

57 Masanl, n. 9, 531. 

58 C. P. Ramaswami Iyer, Annie Besant—BtHldgr of New Indie 

(Madras, 1942) 48. ' 
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eminent, and has put in its place a hybrid system o 
Boards and Councils which are impotent for go^.... 

2. British rule, after eighty years of its education, is educating 
3.4 [per cent] of the population, and bases her [sic] de¬ 
nial of liberty on the ‘microscopical minority’ of the edu¬ 
cated, due to her [sic] own policy. Japan, under eastern 
rule, has educated her whole population in 40 years.... 

3, British rule has destroyed India's finest arts and industries 
in order to favour the importation of cheap foreign 
goods.... 

The term, 'Home Rule was explained as follows: 

Home Rule means the Government of the People by the 
People. Home Rule means the right of the people to send 
their Representatives to make laws for the People, and to levy 
taxes on the People. Subjection to laws not made by the Re¬ 
presentatives of the People is Tyranny... 

The leader of the Home Rule League movement was un¬ 
equivocal both in the condemnation of the British rule and in 
the demand for self-government for the people of the country: 
but she never envisaged a break between Briiain and India. 
Explaining the use of the words ‘Home Rule’ she said: 

It chanced that a year ago I used the words 'Home Rule' 
instead of Self-Government. The first is shorter: Self-Govern¬ 
ment is four syllables and Home Rule only two. For a popu¬ 
lar cry a short name is better than long one. Moreover, it was 
a more explicit phrase, because Self-Government might mean 
independence, and so, to show you did not mean a break 
between Great Britain and India, it was necessary to add 
‘within the Empire,' and so you have a great mouthful ‘Self- 
Government within the Empire on colonial lines.' I prefer to 
call it Home Rule. The advantage is that it is a cry for Free¬ 
dom without separation.®* 

Other champions of the Home Rule also stated that they 
did not want Britain to quit India. For instance, Ramananda 
Chatterjee wrote: ‘... the present Indian demand is for Home 
Rule, not Independence.’^^ 

59 Annie Besant, India: A Nation (Madras, 1923) 51.2 

60 Ramaswami Iyer, n. 58, 270. 

61 Annie Besant, Home Rule and the Empire (Madras, 1917) 9-10. 

62 Ramananda Chatterjee, Towards Home Rule Part 1 (Calcutta, 
1917) 3. 
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Although the basic objectives of the Home Rule Leaguers 
were not radical, the nature of their agitation and organisation 
and the methods of their functioning gave the impression that 
they belonged to the Extremist school in Indian politics. Unlike 
the terrorists, and like the 'extremists' of other persuasions, 
the organisers of the Home Rule League made their influence 
felt on the Indian national movement on a large scale. 

^Extremism’—AN Assessment 

While trying to make an assessment of the work of the Ex¬ 
tremists, one must bear in mind that their political philosophy 
was not a consistent whole. It was never logically worked out 
as a systematic political thought. As a result, it varied from 
individual to individual and from one period to another. For 
instance, Tilak and Lajpat Rai never conceived of swaraj as 
complete independence from the British, as Chose and B. C. 
Pal did. They would have been satisfied with a large measure 
of self-gbvernment. Passive resistance and boycott of everything 
British did not appear as imf>ortant items in the progamme of 
Tilak and Lajpat Rai. 

Such differences existed not only between the views of differ¬ 
ent Extremist leaders, but between the views held by one 
leader at different times. For instance, Tilak, at the end of his 
political career, showed greater signs of cooj>eralion with the 
British administration than he did before that period, and 
Bipin Chandra Pal, the champion of complete independence 
during 1906-8 began to advocate India participating in an 
Imperial Federation later. Aurobindo Chose moved away from 
political radicalism and aggressive nationalism to the ideal of 
'Human Unity,’ in which ‘cosmopolitanism’ and ‘world-union’ 
were stressed. But in this chapter we were concerned only with 
the political views of these leaders during fhe period when they 
were referred to as the Extremists—this was during 190.5-8 when, 
consequent on the agitation following the partition of Bengal, 
these leaders came out as the champion.s of swaraj, economic 
boycott of foreign g<M)ds, promotion ol indigenous industries and 
national education. In this period the jxtlitical thought of all 
these leaders had many features in common. 

The most important among th^ is that tliey gave new mean- 
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ing to the concept of the ‘Indian Nation'. They invented and 
spread such terms as Mother India and swaraj.«* The term 
‘swaraj’ meant different things to different leaders; but there 
was no doubt that to all of them it meant some degree of inde¬ 
pendence from the foreign control. Although it was not the 
Extremists who first spread the message of patriotism and de* 
manded self-government, they could take credit of the fact that 
they popularised these concepts among a large section of the 
people of different parts of the country. Nationalism was thus 
the first political creed of the Extremists. 

Another important task accomplished by them was that they 
instilled courage and self-confidence among the politically con¬ 
scious section of the people of the country. After their entry 
into the field the Indian nationalist movement outgrew the 
earlier phase in which the leaders of the country were engaged 
in petitioning the foreign government for the redress of their 
grievances. In the next phase the champions of Indian 
nationalism asked fbr their rights and not for favours from the 
government. ‘Self development* was very often the term used 
to indicate a political programme based on the inherent strength 
of the people and not on any help received from the alien 
masters. In this period there was a widespread realisation of the 
fact that there were some basic conflict between the interests 
of the Indian people and those of their British masters. In the 
political campaign of the leaders there was, therefore, an 
emphasis on bringing pressure on the nilers and not on arguing 
with them, it was also realised that this pressure could be exert¬ 
ed not by a small section of the people but by the organised 
work of the masses. 

The arousal of the enthusiasm of the masses for political 
action thus became another important feature of the political 
activities of the Extremists. They, therefore, gave a democratic 
direction to the nationalist movement both by bringing a large 
number of people into political action and also by trying to 
break the monopoly of the leadership of a few within the Con¬ 
gress party. Aurobindo Chose was emphasising this aspect of the 

63 The term swaraj was used by Uadabhai Naoroji in his presiden¬ 
tial address at the Congress session at Calcutta in 1905, and Dadabhai was 
not an Extremist, but it was was the Extremists who popularised it 
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conflict between the old leadership and the Extremists when 
he wrote: 

As happens inevitably in such popular contests, personal 
questions and differences of minor importance intervened to 
perplex and embitter the strife, but the real questions in 
debate were those which involved the whole future develop¬ 
ment of the spirit and form of self-government in this 
country. Were that spirit and form to be democratic or oli¬ 
garchic? Were they to be constitutional in procedure or 
governed by arbitrary and individual choice and discretion? 
Was the movement to be progressive and national or conser¬ 
vative and parochial in its aims, policy and spirit? These 
were the real issues. The Nationalist party stood for demo¬ 
cracy, constitutionalism and progress. The Moderate party, 
governed by an exaggerated respect for old and esteemed 
leaders, helped, without clearly understanding that they did, 
those who stood for oligarchy, arbitrary procedure and an 
almost reactionary conservatism.®* 

There is an exaggeration in Aurobindo Ghose’s claim in 
favour of the Extremists; but he is right in so far as he points 
attention to the new direction they gave to the Congress. 

Although the participation of the masses' in the political 
action and the uncompromising opposition to the arbitrary 
action of the alien government were healthy developments, 
there were other aspects of the political movements led by the 
Extremists which had disastrous results. One was connected with 
the participation of the masses in the political agitation itself. 
Unlike the Moderates, the Extremists took into account the 
traditions of the masses of the people and appealed to them in 
their attempt to arouse them for political action. But some of 
these traditions to which they made an appeal were religious 
ones and this intermingling of religion with politics had some 
disastrous consequences.®** 

Another aspect of the political philosophy of at least one 
Extremist leader (Aurobindo Ghose) was that he gave a theo¬ 
logical explanation to history and politics. This was a 
repudiation of the ideas of enlightenment, reason and liberalism, 
which were to some extent accepted by the Moderate leaders. 
There was an inherent mysticism and non-scientific, if not 

64 Sri Aurobindo, Speeches (Itondicherry, 1052) 145-6. 

65 This is discussed at length in the next chapter. 
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unscientific, approach in the political philosophy of Aurobindo 
Ghose. This promoted a certain degree of obscurantism in the 
political thinking. 

The programme of boycott associated with the Extremists 
also had two sides: while in the economic field it fulfilled a 
positive function of fostering indigenous industries, in the field 
of education, in the name of national education, it encouraged 
a certain degree of sectarianism because different institutions 
glorified the heritage of different communities and thus conveyed 
the impression to members of one community that if was superior 
to others. But as the institutions covered by the demand of 
‘national education' were few and far between, their total im- 
fwict on tile education of the people at large was limited. 

As the economic boycott was more widespread, the Extremists 
succeeded in promoting economic nationalism as well as 
political nationalism. 

Passive resistance to authority was another one of the con¬ 
cepts of the Extremists. Perhaps, they wanted it to be used only 
against an alien ruler who refused to yield to other kinds of 
agitation. But the passive resistance to authority, which was 
later extensively used by Gandhi, had come to stay as not an 
uncommon political practice in India. 

The Extremists, as a group, did not subscribe to any collec¬ 
tivist philosophy as such. But many of their utterances indicated 
that they were less interested in defcntling the civil liberties of 
individual citizens than in fighting for the collective freedom 
of the nation. In the militant nature of the stniggle they 
launched, the individual was often asked to sacrifice his interests 
for the nation. There was thus an implicit collectivist element 
in the political thinking of the Extremists. 

It is difficult to sum up in one sentence the political philoso¬ 
phy of such a group of leaders as the Extremists who were 
primarily concerned with evolving a strategy and some tactics 
for conducting a struggle for freedom from the British rule. 
The form of the political campaigns conducted by them and 
the methods used by them to make their cause popular gave the 
impression that they were social reactionaries and religious 
revivalists. But the most important contribution they made to 
the Indian nationalist movement was to make it a popular 
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movement devoted to the cause of promoting nationalism—and 
an uncompromising opposition to the arbitrary character of the 
alien government in the country. By emphasising the inherent 
right of the people to be free from foreign control and by 
realising and acting on the assumption that the means of the 
struggle for freedom depended on its popular support, the 
Extremist leaders set in motion those political forces at work 
which were, in the ultimate analysis, helpful to the cause of 
freedom and democracy in the country. 

In the next chapter we will discuss, among other things, the 
interrelation between religion and politics in the campaigns 
organised by the Extremist leaders and try to examine how it 
has affected their political thinking. 



CHAPTER IV 


INTERRELATION BETWEEN 
RELIGION AND POLITICS 


VERY few students of modern Indian jx>litics will deny that 
religion was a major factor in the political thinking of a large 
number of people during the national movement. The 
utterances of many political leaders and the establishment of 
organisations like the All-India Muslim League and their 
functioning emphasise the interrelation between religion and 
politics in the country. In different phases of the national move¬ 
ment it took different sliapes. In some periods religious issues 
and political slogans couched in religious terms came to the 
forefront and at other times they were dormant; but, at least, 
during 1905-21 religion was rarely absent in the political think¬ 
ing of a large number of the people. This applies to both the 
Hindus and the Muslims of the country. 

We will begin this chapter with the analysis of role religion 
played in the political thinking of the Extremist leaders and 
the majority of their followers who were Hindus. We will next 
note the political thinking of many Indian Muslims with 
reference to the role religion played in it. The chapter will 
conclude with an examination of the religious issues brought 
forward by M. K. Gandhi in connection with the political 
movements he led and supported towards the end of this period. 

There are two aspects to this interrelation between religion 
and the political movements associated with the Extremists; 
one is what is termed as the spiritualisation of p>olitics associated 
with Aurobindo Ghose and the other was the attempt of the 
leaders like Tilak to arouse enthusiasm for the political move¬ 
ment by appealing to the religious instinct and traditions of the 
vast majority of the people. While the first tried to give a 
theocratic explanation to social and political events and pic- 
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tured India as a mother who should be worshipped, the secx>nd 
>vas primarily concerned with using religious festivals for 
arousing enthusiasm for political movements and for organising 
political agitation on the model of the then existing religious 
festivals. These two types of mixing religion with politics did 
not run on parallel lines, but were often fused in one and the 
same political movement led by the Extremists. Leaders like 
Lajpat Rai and Bipin Chandra Pal did not share all the views 
of Aurobindo and Tilak; but some of their political activities 
were coloured by their religious outlook and their association 
with some social and religious reform movements. Broadly 
speaking, one can conclude that religion in one form or other 
did play a prominent part in the political movements connected 
with the Extremist leaders. 

Religion—A Source of Courage 

Hindu religious scriptures were a source of inspiration and 
courage to many of these leaders. It is not an accident that 
many of them made their own commentaries on Bhagavad Gita. 
Tilak’s Giiarahasya attracted much attention not only among 
those who were interested in religion but among the political 
and social workers. He thought that the message of the Gita 
was primarily the call to action. In his own words: T differ 
from almost all commentators when I say that the Gita enjoins 
action even after the perfection in Gnana and Bhakti is attained 
and the Diety is reached through these medium.’^ 

On another occasion he said: 

The study of the Gita, Ramayana and Mahabharatha pro¬ 
duce the same ideals throughout the country. Are not these— 
common allegiance to the Vedas, the Gita and the Ramayana 
—our common heritage? If we lay stress on it forgetting all 
the minor differences that exist between different sects, then 
by the grace of Providnee we shall ere long be able to cons^ 
lidate all the different sects into a mighty Hindu nation. This 
ought to be the ambition of every Hindu.® 

1 Bal Cangadhar Tilak, His Writings and Speeches (Madras, 1918, 
2ad ed., 1919) 234. 

2 Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Speeches Delivered During 1889-1918 
Madras, 1918) §6-7. 
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Lajpat Rai, another prominent leader, also wrote a short 
book entitled The Message of the Bhagavad Gita.^ The impor¬ 
tance of this book lies not so much in its content—the author 
does not say anything new—but in the fact that here is another 
instance of a leader trying to find solace in religious scripture 
when he is facing hardships owing to his political convictions 
and in the fact that he tries to instil courage in others by appeal¬ 
ing to an ancient Hindu religious text. 

Nationalism as Religion 

Aurobindo Ghose was the powerful exponent of the view 
that nationalism was a religion. His own words were: 

' Nationalism is not a mere political programme; Nationalism 
is a religion that has come from God. Nationalism is a creed 
which you shall have to live.... If you are going to be a 
Nationalist, if you are going to assent to this religion of 
Nationalism, you must do it in the religious spirit. You must 
remember that you are the instruments of God.-* 

Aurobindo Ghose did not stop with this statement that 
nationalism must be approached in a religious spirit but further 
developed the view that in the Indian context it must be con¬ 
nected with Hinduism: 

Lsay no longer that nationalism is a creed, a religion, a faith; 
I say that it is the Sanathana Dharma which for us is nation¬ 
alism. This Hindu nation was born with the Sanathana 
Dharma; with it it moves and with it it grows. When the 
Sanathana Dharma declines, then the Nation declines and if 
the Sanathana Dharma is capable of perishing, with the 
Sanathana Dharma it would perish.^ 

According to Bipin Chandra Pal also, the Indian national 
movement was essentially a spiritual movement and to regard it 
as either a mere economic or political movement is to misunder¬ 
stand it altogether. 

The philosophy that stands behind it is the philosophy of the 

3 Lajpat Rai, The Message of the Bhagavat Gita (Allahabad, 1908). 

4 Sri Aurobindo, Speeches (Pondicherry, 1952) 6. The speech re¬ 
ferred to was delivered in 1908. 

5 Sri Alirobindo, Uttarpara Speech (Calcutta, 1943) 20 Speech was 
delivered in 1909. 


CC 7 
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Absolute, the philosophy of Brahman, as applied to the inter* 
pretation of Man’s social and civic life. It looks upon man 
as the spirit of God incarnated, and views social and civic 
institutions as instruments and vehicle for the progressive re¬ 
velation and realization of God and through man.* 

Referring specifically to the influence of Hindu religious 
traditions on Indian nationalism, Pal observed: 

Behind this mighty transfiguration of the old religious ideas 
and symbols of the country stands, however, a new philosophy 
of life. Strictly speaking, it is not a new philosophy either, 
but rather a somewhat new application of the dominant 
philosophical speculations of the-race. Behind the new nation¬ 
alism in India stands the old Vedantism of the Hindus. The 
ancient Indian philosophy, divided into many schools, has 
one general idea running through it from end to end. It is 
the idea of the essential unity of man and God. According to 
this philosophy. Substance is one though expressed through 
many forms. Reality is one though appearances were multi¬ 
tudinous. ... Neo-Vedantism. which forms the very soul and 
essence of What may be called Neo-Hinduism, has been seek¬ 
ing to realise the old spiritual ideals of the race, not through 
monkish negations or medieval abstractions, but by the ideali¬ 
sation and spiritualisation of the concrete contents and actual 
relations of life. It demands, consequently, a social, an eco¬ 
nomic and a }x>litical reconstruction, such as will be helpful 
to the highest spiiitual life of every individual member of the 
community. The spiritual note of the present nationalist 
movement in India is entirely derived from this revived 
Vedantic thought.'^ 

C. R. Das, while defending Aurobindo Ghose in the Alipore 
Bomb Case, explained the latter’s concept of nationality. 

The doctorine of Vedantism is that man is not dissociated 
from God; that is to say, if you want to realise your self you 
must look for the God within you. It is within your heart and 
within your soul that you will find that God dwells, and 
as no man can attain to his own salvation without reaching 
to that God that is within you, so also is the case of 
nations.... No nation can attain this unless it realises the 
highest and noblest and the best of that nation. As in the 
case of individuals you cannot reach your God with extrane¬ 
ous aid, but you must make an effort—that supreme effort— 

6 Bipin Chandra Pal, Stuodedt and Swaraj (Calcutta, 1054) 1. 

7 B. C. Pal, The Spirit of Indian NatUmalim (London, 1910) 33-40. 
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yourself before you -can realise the God within you; so also 
with nation. It is by itself that a nation must grow; a nation 
must attain its salvation by its unaided effort. No foreigner 
can give you that salvation. It is within your own hands to 
revive that spirit of nationality. That is the doctrine of 
nationality which Aurobindo has preached.^ 

Although Tilak’s concept of the role of religion in politics 
was different from that of Ghose and Pal, he occasionally re¬ 
ferred to Vedantic ideas and Dharma in relation to political 
work. Elaborating the view that Home Rule was his right 
he said: 

I said that it was our right to have Home Rule but that is 
a historical and a European way of putting it; I go further 
and say that it is our ‘Dharma’; you cannot separate Home 
Rule from us, as you cannot separate the quality of ‘heat’ 
from fire.® 

India—A Mother Goddess 

Another feature of the nature of the political agitation in this 
period was the glorification of India as a mother goddess. This 
was connected with the Hindu practice of praying to the idols 
of many gods and goddesses. Bipin Chandra Pal explains the 
evolution of the concept of Mother India. 

The so-called idolat^ of Hinduism is also passing through a 
mighty transfiguration. The process started really with 
Bunkim Chandra, who interpreted the most popular of the 
Hindu goddesses as symbolic of the different stages of national 
evolution.... This interpretation of the old images of g^s 
and goddesses has imparted a new meaning to the current 
ceremonialism of the country, and multitudes, while worship¬ 
ping either Jayadhatri, or Kali, or Durga, accost them with 
devotion and enthusiasm, with the inspiring cry of ‘Bande 
Matarain'. All these are the popular objects of worship of the 
Indian Hindus, especially in Bengal. And the transfiguration 
of these symbols is at once the cause and evidence of the 
depth and strength of the present movement. This wonderful 
transfiguration of the old gods and goddesses is carrying the 

8 V. P. Varma, PoUiiad Philosophy of Sri Aurobindo (Bombay, 1960) 
444. Extracts from C. R. Das’s arguments at the trial are given as Ap¬ 
pendix II in this hook. 

9 Tilak, A. 1, 230. 
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message of new nationalism to women and the masses of the 
country.^® 

As Pal observes, the adoption of these religious symbols made 
the message of nationalism popular with the masses; but un* 
fortunately it was only with the Hindu masses. Such an impor¬ 
tant minority as the Muslims were not only not moved by them, 
but were repelled by these symbols. This reaction of the Mus¬ 
lims was particularly manifest when many leaders, for political 
purf>oses, made use of the Hindu religious functions like the 
Durga Pujas and Ganesh festivals. 

Bipin Chandra Pal tried to justify the attempts of the leaders 
to make political propaganda during the Durga Puja as follows: 

Durga stands today to immense members of the Bengali peo¬ 
ple, not merely as a Pauranic Deity or as a mythological 
nfi^res, but as the visible representative of the Eternal Spirit 
of their race.... It is impossible to conceive a better or more 
inspiring symbol of the Race-Spirit than this, and it is not 
all stl'ange that thousands of Bengali Hindus should stand 
before it today and cry Bande-Mataram.n 

Concept of Hindus as a Separate Political Entity 

Those aspects of the political agitation of the Extremists 
which were connected with Mother Worship, Durga Puja and 
Shivaji festivals were no doubt connected with a certain degree 
of Hindu revivalism; but as they were primarily directed against 
the foreign political domination over India, they only indirectly 
affected Hindu-Miislim relations. It did not take the form of 
mutual antagonism, but only in the Muslims not participating 
on a large scale in such festivals and Pujas which were not in 
line w'ith their religious traditions and practices. But there were 
some other features of the jjolitical thought and activities of 
the Extremists which directly affected Hindu-Muslim relations. 

Some typical ones are those of Lajpat Rai of the Punjab. 
Unlike Aurobindo Ghose he did not give any theological 
explanation to Indian history; nor was he, unlike Tilak, un- 
enthusiastic of social reforms under the then existing circum¬ 
stances. But as many other political leaders of the Punjab He 


10 Pal, n. 7. 36-8. 

11 Ibid., n. 6. 105. 
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was very much eager to protect what he considered to be the 
Hindu interests. On one occasion he said: 

As at present situated the absence of such an organisation 
(Hindu political or semi-political organisation) places the 
Hindu at distinct disadvantage, and takes away from them, 
the chances of a united action or of a united expression of 
opinion upon matters, which affect the unity, prosperity, the 
well-being and generally the interests of Hindus all over 
India.... In my opinion it should be the business of such 
a Hindu Congress or conference to support and take, as far 
as possible, such steps which might conduce to their unity 
and strength as a religious nationality, as for instance, the 
languag^e question, the question of characters, the advisability 
of having common textbooks, the teaching of Sanskrit 
language .and literature all over India, the taking of .steps 
which might lead to the protection of Hindu orphans from 
the hands of proselytising agencies of other denominations 
and if necessary to record a protest against those confidential 
circulars of the Government, which aim at the favouring of 
other communities to the loss of the Hindus.^^ 

These observations of Lajpat Rai were of a defensive 
character because they arose from a fear that there was a dis¬ 
crimination against the Hindus by the government and their 
number were being reduced by conversion to other religions. 
But Lajpat Rai, far from confining to such a defensive attitudes^ 
advocated the promotion of Hindu nationalism. For instance 
he said: 

In my humble opinion it is sufficient for the growth of 
nationality, if the different parts that claim the shelter of its 
ways have a sen.se of unity, which is sufficient to make them 
combine against a common enemy and a common danger. 
Run on a few basal principles in religion, on the community 
of a sacred language, and on the community of interest, the 
Hindus ought to foster the growth of a national sentiment 
which should be sufficiently strong to enable them to work 
for the common good in the different ways and according to 
thje lights vouchsafed to each.^* 

Lajpat Rai was not alone in expressing such views. Ck>m- 
menting on Shivaji, in whose name a festival was organised 

12 Lala Lajpat Rai, The Man in his Word (Madras, 1907) 258. 

13 Ibid.» 63. 
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under the guidance of Tilak, Bipin Chandra Pal stated: 

To us, he is the great Hindu nation-builder. He is, to us, the 
only incarnation, so to say, of the civic ideals and possibilities 
of the great Hindu people. Not as Bengalees, therefore, but 
as Hindus, really, we commemorate him today. As we pointed 
out year l^fore last, when the Shivaji celebrations were first 
started in Calcutta, the rise of the great Mahratta confederacy 
proved for all time to come the political potentialities of the 
Hindu people.^* 

Tilak himself did not give much importance to the fact that 
Shivaji was Hindu. He explained the significance of Shivaji 
festival in these words: 

Hero-worship is a thing deeply implanted in human nature 
and our political aspirations need all the strength which the 
worship of Swadeshi hero is likely to inspire into our minds. 
For this purpose, Shivaji is the only hero to be found in 
Indian history of modern times. He was born at a time when 
the whole nation required relief from misrule. By his self- 
sacrifice and courage, he proved to the world that India was 
not a country forsaken by Providence. It is true that the 
Mahomedans and Hindus were then divided and Shivaji who 
respected the religious scruples of the Mahomedans had to 
fight against the Mogul rule that had become unbearable to 
the people. But, it does not follow from this that now that 
the Mahomedans and the Hindus are equally shorn of the 
power they once possessed and governed by the same laws 
and rules, they should not agree to accept as a hero one who 
in his own days took a bold stand against the tyranny of his 
own time.... No one ever dreams that every incident in 
Shivaji’s life is to be copied by anyone at present. It is the 
spirit which actuated Shivaji... .that is held forth as the pro¬ 
per ideal.i® 

Although this was the aim of Tilak and although some 
Muslims did occasionally participate in the Shivaji festival, 
there was no doubt that Shivaji was in the eyes of many Indiajis 
—both Hindus and Muslims—a hero of the Hindus who fought 
against their Muslim enemies. 

Apart from these actions of Tilak connected with the orga¬ 
nisation of these festivals of a Hindu religious character, his 

14 Pal, n. 6, 73. 

15 This extract is from an article in the MdhraUa dated 26 June 1906. 
Quoted by T. V. Farvate in Bal Cungudhar Tilak (Allahabad* 1958) 124. 
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resistance to the carrying out of some social reforms like the 
raising of the marriageable age of the girls was indicative of 
his essentially conservative nature. In 1890 the Bombay gov¬ 
ernment sponsored a Bill which among other things (1) made 
the cohabitation by a husband and his wife under twelve years 
of age a penal ofiEence, (2) gave the wife, who had been married 
in infancy, the right to dissolve the marriage, after attaining 
majority and (3) denied a husband, who had married his wife 
when she was an infant, the right to sue for the restitution of 
conjugal rights. Tilak opposed the Bill and worked energetically 
to organise the orthodox Hindus against it. Later, he explained 
his position as follows;* *lt is a well-known fact that I differ 
from Mr Paranjpye and his party in matters social. I don’t hold 
that a social reconstruction must be undertaken prior to poli¬ 
tical emancipation.’!® Expressing an identical view Aurobindo 
Ghose said: 

Political freedom is the life-breath of a nation; to attempt 
social reform, educational reform, industrial expansion, the 
moral improvement of the race without aiming first and 
foremost at political freedom, is the very height of ignorance 
and futility.!"^ 

Aurobindo Ghose also paid the following tribute to Tilak: 

His prilak’s] separation from the social reform leader, 
Agarkar, had opened the way for the peculiar role which he 
had played as a trusted and accredited leader of conservative 
and religious India in the path of democratic politics. It was 
this position which enabled him to effect the union of the new 
political spirit with the tradition and the sentiment of the 
historic past and of both with the ineradicable religious tem¬ 
perament of the people, of which these festivals (Ganapathi 
and Shivaji festivals) were the symbol. The Congress was for 
a long time occidental in mind, character and methods, 
confined to the English educated few, founded on the politi¬ 
cal rights and interests of the {%ople read in the light of 
English history and European ideals, but with no rights 
either in the past of the country or in the inner spirit of the 
nation. Mr. Tilak was the first political leader to break 
through the routine of its somewhat academical methods, to 

16 S. L. Karandikar in Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak .(^ootoit lOSPr) 
601. 

17 A. Ghose, Tite Doctrine of Passive Resistance (Pmididieny, 1052} 3. 
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bridge the ^If between the present and the past and to 
restore continuity to the political life of the nation. He 
developed a language and a spirit and he used methods which 
Indianised the movement and brought it to the masses.^® 

This was not only an Indianising process as Chose maintain¬ 
ed, but also a Hinduising process. 

Tilak’s earlier role in promoting Hindu solidarity was also 
in line with these actions. During the Hindu-Muslim riots in 
1893 and 1894 he tried to defend the Hindu community. In 
1893 he popularised the Ganesh festival and tried to make it 
a powerful agency for imparting instructions to the masses. 
Until then the worship of Ganesh, who was one of their gods, 
was confined to the household. One of Tilak’s biographers 
explains Tilak’s action on the ground that it was purely 
defensive: 

... The building of Hindu solidarity seems to have been 
the immediate reason for the organisation of the Ganapathi 
festival. The Hindu-Muslim riots of 1893 in Bombay and 
Poona.... gave Tilak every reason to believe that the British 
Government was favouring the Muslims and directly or in¬ 
directly encouraging them to take up an aggressive attitude. 
He rightly argued, therefore, that the Hindus must take a 
firm stand against Muslim provocation, not because they are 
Muslims, but because they are allowing themselyes to be 
used as agents of foreign rulers.^® 

There can be considerable difference of opinion on Tilak’s 
motives in organising Ganesh and Shivaji festivals and in oppos¬ 
ing social reforms, but there can be no doubt that some of the 
effects of all these developments were to introduce and to 
promote the notion that Hindus were a separate political entity, 
or a least a group of people who had separate political interests 
to protect. Unlike Tilak, Lajpat Rai, the Arya Samajist, and 
B. C. Pal, the Brahmo Samajist, were ardent social reformers. 
But, as we noted earlier, they also spoke of a Hindu nation and 
the protection of Hindu interests on a political level. The total 
effect of all these developments was to promote some kind of 
Hindu solidarity. It was no doubt primarily directed against 
the alien ruler; but when it was coupled with some other deve- 

18 Tilak, n. 1. 5-6. 

19 D. V. Tahtnankar, Lokmanya Tilak (London, 1956) 62. 
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lopments it strengthened the schism between the Hindus and 
the Muslims. 

Religion and the Political Ideas of Musums 

During 1885*1921 there was no one single cardinal political 
thought that dominated the Indian Muslims. There were 
divergence of views among them on the questions of cooperation 
and non-cooperation with the British government, participation 
along with other communities in the Indian National Congress, 
the establishment of a separate political organisation for pro¬ 
tecting and promoting Muslim interests and supporting a Pan- 
Islamic movement to protect the interests of Muslims abroad. 
The role of religion in politics was also another matter of con¬ 
troversy. Apart from these cleavages of opinion among the 
Indian Muslims, a factor which makes the study of their politi¬ 
cal philosophy a difficult task is that no single trend dominated 
the whole period. For instance, while in one pcriotl there was 
a distrust of the Congress and a willingness to cooperate with 
the government, in another the Muslims showed great eagerness 
to ally with the Congress in their political campaigns against 
the British. Their attitude was also influenced by different 
factors. To begin with, a good number of Indian Muslims were 
averse to the study of English language. They also showed no 
eagerness to take up new ways of life opened by the introduc¬ 
tion of Western political and administrative systems and the 
changes that were taking place in the economic field. It was the 
participation in these new educational, political, administrative 
and economic activities that led to the rise of new social classes 
among the Hindus. As the majority of the Muslims kept away 
from them, their share in the new social classes was small and 
not in proportion to their total number in the country. Later 
the Muslim leaders tried with some success to popularise West¬ 
ern type of education among the Muslims. But owing to their 
late start, there was always a gap between the vast majority of 
the Hindus and the minority of Muslims who were educated. 
As the political movements of India during the first two decades 
of the twentieth century were primarily influenced by these new 
social classes, the difference between the number of Muslims 
and the number of Hindus who were represented in them 
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created a difference in the political approach of the Hindus 
and that of the Muslims in India. 

There were also many historical reasons tor the aivergence of 
political views between the Hindus and Muslims. As we noted 
earlier, a historical figure like Shivaji was to many Hindus a 
political hero who fought for freedom; but to many Muslims 
he was the political opponent of the Muslim rule of India. 
Under some of the Muslim monarchs, with a few notable excep- 
tions, Muslims enjoyed many political privileges which were 
denied to the Hindus and these privileges were often associated 
with their scholarship in Arabic, Persian and Urdu languages. 
The special tax imposed on the Hindus by some Muslim kings 
accentuated these differences. All these factors led to interming¬ 
ling of politics and religion in the minds of Muslims and a 
good number of them into believing that they were not only 
a religious, but a political, entity. Even in the twentieth century, 
while making an attempt to glorify their past, many Indian 
Muslims referred back to the history of Arabia and to the 
history of India under Muslim- rule. On the other hand the 
majority of Hindus went back to the glorious days of Indian 
history connected with the Guptas and the Mauryas. 

This was not the only strand of thought among the Indian 
Muslims. There was another which stood for cooperation with 
the non-Muslims. Under the Mughal rule this trend found its 
best expression in Akbar, while the Muslim separatism found 
it in Aurangzeb. Under the British period also there were these 
two currents of thought among the Muslims. 

Although the political attitude of the Indian Muslims can 
be broadly divided into these two categories—one standing for 
cooperation with the non-Muslims and another emphasising 
their separateness—we must note that these two cannot be kept 
in watertight compartments. They were not always mutually 
exclusive. Very often the idea of Muslim separateness was 
mingled with the desire to cooperate with non-Muslims and 
vice versa. 

In the period under survey, 1885-1921, the Indian Muslims 
manifested all these varying shades of opinion. To begin with, 
they accepted the ideas of prominent Muslim leaders like Sir Syed 
Ahmad Khan and Ameer Ali which emphasised the Muslim 
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separateness. They were also influenced by Badruddin Tyabji 
and R. M. Sayani, who were the presidents of the Indian 
National Congress and who stood for united political action on 
the part of all the people of India. Apart from these legacies 
many internal and international developments during 1905*21 
influenced the political thinking of the Indian Muslims. Some 
of the major events in India were: the partition of Bengal in 
1905, the creation of the Muslim League in 1906, the deputation 
of the Muslim leaders to the Viceroy in 1906, introduction of 
the system of separate electorates on the basis of religion in 
1909, the annulment of the partition of Bengal in 1911, the 
Congress-League Pact of 1916 and the Khilafat Agitation of 
1919-21. Some of the major international events which affected 
the Muslim thinking were: the war in the Balkans in 1912, 
Italian attack on Turkish positions in Tripoli, the Russian 
attack on Persia and the dismemberment of the Turkish empire 
after 1914-18 war and the new situation it created regarding 
the Caliphate. 

Some of the most important leaders who made a mark on the 
political thinking and activities of the Muslims during 1905-21 
were: the Aga Khan, Ameer AH, Abul Kalam Azad, Muhammad 
Ali Jinnah, Mobasin-ul-Mulk, Muhammad AH and Shams-ul- 
Ulema Allaf Shibli. 

The main trends of political thinking of the Indian Muslims 
in this period were as follows: 

(1) The Muslims must not involve themselves in political 
activities but should concentrate theii energies on matters con¬ 
nected with their social backwardness, education and economic 
progfress. This view, which had great support toward the end of 
the nineteenth centur)% was gradually losing its influence by 
the beginning of the twentieth century. 

(2) The Muslims must join the rest of the people in their 
constitutional agitation for the extension- of civil rights and 
political progress. Tyabji was one of the early spokesmen of 
this view. During 1910-17 Jinnah became its champion. 

(3) Indifference towards, if not active opposition to, the 
Extremist political agitation led by leaders like Tilak, Pal, 
Lajpat Rai and Aurobindo. One of the immediate /iemands 
of the Extremists was to annul the partition of Bengal and 
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Mutlims were not enthusiastic about it. They were also not 
inspired by the Hindu religious symbols used by the Extremist 
leaders. 

(4) Demand for separate electorates for the Muslims— symbo* 
lised by the Muslim deputation to the Viceroy in 1906. 

(5) Disillusionment with the British government because it 
annulled tlie partition of Bengal and also because it did not, 
in the view of some Indian Muslim leaders, protect Muslim 
interests abroad. This attitude encouraged close cooperation 
with the non-Muslims in the political sphere and led to the 
League-Congress Pact. 

(6) Emergence of political radicalism among the Indian 
Muslims. Maulana Azad was the first representative of this 
trend. Later, during the Khilafat agitation, Maulana 
Muhammad Ali became the most dominant leader of these 
radical elements who stood for vigorous struggle against the 
British government. 

Although each one of these strands of thoughts was different 
from the other, many of them emphasised that religion was 
connected with politics, or at least that Muslims had their own 
separate political interests to protect. T'his aspect was clearly 
evident in the demand for separate electorates and weightage. 
It was present, though not so openly, in the Muslim support to 
the non-cooperation movement and to other aspects of their 
participation in radical political movements. Very often it was 
the sympathy for the foreign Muslims who suffered at the hands 
of the Western governments that encouraged a section of the 
Indian Muslim to support the political agitation directed 
against the British government. The methods of some of the 
struggles against the government had also a religious colour in it. 

There were of course exceptions. Azad*s support to vigorous 
political agitation against the British government was not de¬ 
void of religious appeal; but it was not concerned with any 
separate Muslim interests. It conceived of an Indian nation as 
one unit. A leader who took an almost secular approach towards 
political problems was Jinnah, whose activities in this period 
were confined to constitutional agitation. He qualified even his 
support to the system of separate electorate by his assertion 
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that it was a necessary evil, which should be welcomed only 
fcMT a short period. 

Musums Asked to be Non-Political 

One of the first acts of Muslim separatism was the attempt of 
many Muslim leaders to keep away their co-religionists from the 
rudiments of a political agitation associated with the birth of 
the Indian National Congress. The Muslims were socially and 
educationally backward and they had suffered the worst under 
the repression following the 1857 uprising. Muslim leaders like 
Syed Ahmad Khan thought that the Muslim must concentrate 
on raising their educational level and on proving that they were 
the loyal subjects of the British Crown. In their opinion, parti¬ 
cipation in political activities would divert their attention from 
these important tasks. The Scientific Society which Sir Syed 
Ahmad Khan founded in Garlpur in 1862 was indicative of this 
attitude. He advised the Muslims to keep away from the Indian 
National Congress because he thought that it was disrespectful 
to the authorities. 

Foreign Rule in Preference to Majority Rule 

Another view which received widesnread support among the 
Indian Muslims was that representative institutions were not 
suited to India. Syed Ali Imam, addressing the All India Muslim 
League, said in 1908: 

What has kept the Mahomedans as a people away from the 
Indian National Congress? It was, I ..say, this very demand 
for the transfer of legislative and administrative control from 
the rulers to the ruled, in other words, that the ruling au¬ 
thority should vest in the party that commands a majority of 
votes in the Council chambers of the Indian Autonomy. It 
does not require much imagination to see that such a majority 
could be the Hindu majority.^ 

Many reasons were given to show that Muslims were loyal 
to the government. For instance, one of the pamphlets stated: 

It is not so well known as it should be that Muslim subjects of 

20 Speech of S 3 red Ah ImsDtn, Bar-at-Law, as President of the AH 
India Muslim League Amritsar Sesaon (Bankpur, Ben^, 1908) 19. 
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His Majesty pe the most loyal supporters of the Crowd and 
the Constitution. The chief reason tor this is that we are for¬ 
bidden by the Koran to take part in any rebellious or sediti¬ 
ous movements.^^ 

R- M. Sayani, one of the Muslim Presidents of the Congress, 
summing up ‘the objections of the Mussulmans to the Con¬ 
gress’ said: 

l^at it is against their religion to join the Congress, as .by 
joining the Congress they will be joining the Hindus who are 
not Mussulmans. 2. That it is against their religion to join 
the Congress, as by joining the Congress they will be joining 
a movement oppmed to Gk)vernment, a thing which is oppos¬ 
ed to their religion, which directs obedience and loyalty to 
Government all^it Government may not be treating them 
properly. 3. That it is against their religion to learn the 
English language. 4. That the success of the Congress would 
weaken the British rule, and might eventually end in the 
overthrow of the British power and the substitution of Hindu 
rule. 5. That Government is against the Congress movement; 
that in addition to the duty of loyalty, the Mussulmans owe 
the duty of gratitude to Government for giving them a liberal 
education; therefore by joining the Congress, the Mussulmans 
would be guilty of the sin of ingratitude towards Government. 
6. That the Congress does not adequately represent all the 
races of India. 7. That the motives of the persons constituting 
the Congress are not honest. 8. That the aims and objects 
of the Congress are not practical. 9. That the Congress is not 
important a '>ugh to deal satisfactorily with the subjects it 
takes up. 10. That the modes of Government prevailing in 
the West, namely, examination, representation, and election, 
are not adapted to India. 11. That such modes are not adapted 
to Mussulmans. 12. That the result of the application of West- 
em methods to India would be to place all offices under 
Government in the power of the Hindus, and the Mussulmans 
would be completely ousted from Government employment. 
13. That Government employment should be conferred not 
on the test of examinations, but by selection on the ground 
of race, position of the .family and other social and local con¬ 
siderations. 15. That in as much as the Congress is a repre¬ 
sentative body, and in as much as the Hindus formed the 
majority of population, the Congress will necessarily be swamp¬ 
ed by the Hindus, and the resolutions of the Congress will, 

21 Shefle Memk-ud-din, The Indian Muslim Attitude towards the 
British Gooemment (Cuttack, 1915) 22. 
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to all intents and purposes, be the resolutions of the Hindus 
and the Mussulman’s voice will be drowned and therefore, 
if the Mussalmans join the Confess they will not only not 
be heard, but will be actually assisting in supporting Hindus 
to pass resolutions against the interests of the Mussulmans, 
and to give colour to such resolutions as the resolutions of 
Hindus and Mussulmans combined and thus aiding in passing 
resolutions against • themselves and misleading Government 
into believing that the Mussulmans are in favour of such 
resolutions.-- 

Following were some of the assumptions on which these views 
were based: (1) the Muslims and the Hindus are two nations; 
(2) representative institutions were unsuited to India because 
its population was not a homogeneous one; (3) the Indian 
Muslims must be loyal to the British and must depend on them 
for safeguarding their interests; (4) they must concentrate on 
spreading education and on taking over steps to raise them¬ 
selves socially; (5) they must not participate in Uie agitation for 
the grant of political power to the representatives of the people. 
It was not an accident that in 1886, only a year after the establish¬ 
ment of the Congress, Syed Ahmad Khan organised the 
Muslim Educational Conference and thus tried to divert the 
attention of the Muslims to such channels. 

Syed Ahmad and other Muslim leaders also appealed to 
their followers to keep away from the Congress. This appeal 
had the desired result. At the second session of the Congress there 
were 33 Muslims out of 440 delegates; in 1905 there were only 
17 Muslim delegates out of a total 756. 

The widespread view among the educated Muslims was that 
they should not associate with the Congress in its early phase. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century the separatist 
elements among the Indian Muslims realised that this decision 
not to participate in the political life and to oppose political 
progress of the country had become out of date. They began 
to feel that professions of loyalty to the British government 
would not automatically safeguard their separate interests. They 

22 Razaul Karim, ed., Muslims and the Congress: Being A Symposium 
of addresses of the Muslim Presidents of the Cong^ss from 1885 to 1940 
(Calcutta. 19-11) 35-7. 
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felt that they most oiiganise themselves separately and put for 
ward their own demands to the government. 

The Simia Depittation and the Idea of 
Separate Electorates 

The All India Muslim League was the outward expression of 
this feeling. Many Muslim leaders emphasised their separate 
entity and the need for a separate organisation. A landmark 
in the political history of Indian Muslims in the twentieth 
century was the Muslim Deputation which met the Viceroy on 
1 October 1906. The Delegation consisted of 70 prominent 
Muslims and was led by the Aga Khan. They asked, among other 
things, for separate representation of Muslims in all levels 
of government—district boards, municipalities and legislative 
councils. Their memorandum stated: 

The position accorded to the Mahomedan community in any 
kind of representation, direct or indirect, and in all other 
ways affecting their status and influence, should be commen> 
surate not merely with numerical strength, but also with 
their practical importance and the value of their contribu* 
tion which they make to the defence of the empire, and we 
also hope that Your Excellency will, in this connection, be 
pleased to give due consideration to the position which they 
occupied in India, a little more than a hundred years ago, 
and of which tradition have naturally not faded ^m their 
minds.®* 

These demands made one thing clear: the Muslims were not 
only concerned with their proportionate share in the administra¬ 
tion, but with a weightage for them. 

The Simla Deputation of the Muslim leaders was a matter 
of great controversy. Many Indian leaders contended that it 
was inspired by individual Englishmen if not by the British 
government itself. Maulana Azad is reported to have said: 

I am a living witness to the fact that when as a result of the 
agitation of the people, certain reforms were about to be 
conceded in 1906, the late Nawab Mohsin-uhMulk was sent 
for, by telegram at Simla, from Bombay where he was then 
putting up with a friend. The result of the interview was that 

23 AU India Moslem League, The Indian iiahmedant and the 
Gooemment (London, 1009) 4. 
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the Ara Khan who was on his ivay to Europe had to return 
from Aden. An address ivas, then, drawn up by Syed Bilgrami 
of Hyderabad (Deccan) on behalf of the Muslims of India 
asking for separate electorates. All this was manoeuvred from 
Simla.3^ 

Maulana Mohanied Ali also takes a similar view of the Simla 
Deputation. He said: 

To follow the fashion of British journalists daring the War, 
there is no harm now in saying that the Deputation’s was a 
‘command’ performance! It was clear that Government could 
no longer resist the demands of educated Indians, and, ^s 
usual, it was about to dole out to them a morsel that would 
keep them gagged for some years. Hitherto the Muslims liad 
acted very much like the Irish prisoner in tlie dock who, 
in reply to the judge’s inquiry whether he had any counsel 
to represent him in the trial, had frankly replied that he had 
certainly not engaged counsel, but that he had friends in the 
jury! But now the Muslims’ friends in the jury had them* 
selves privately urged that the accused should engage duly 
qualihm counsel like all others.^* 

Another view on the Simla Deputation was that it sprang 
primarily from the Muslims themselves and the part played 
by individual Englishmen in it was relatively unimportant. 
A Muslim League document refers to incessant activity on the 
part of many Muslims before the interview with the Viceroy 
in 1906 and notes: 

The Muhammedan Associations and Anjumans, and leading 
Muhammedans all over the country were consulted. The draft 
memorial was submitted and carefully scrutinized and dis¬ 
cussed in evory centre of Muhammadanism from Peshawar 
to Madras, and there was much correspondence and considera¬ 
tion before it assumed its Anal form. A Ck>mmittce which 
included many leading Muhammedans assembled at Lucknow 
a week or two before to make the concluding arrangements.^ 

The Estabmshment of the Muslim League 
Another important function fulAlled by the Simla Depuution 

24 Quoted in Rain Gopal, Indian Muslims: A Political Historu 1S5S* 
1947 (Bombay, 1059) 97-8. 

25 Afsal Iqbal, cd.. Select Writings and Speeches of Maulana 
Mahomed AM (Lahore, 1944) ^4. 

26 All India Muslim League, The Rules and Regulations (Allahabad, 
1907) 144. 
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was that it indirectly led to the establishment of the Muslim 
League. Even before 1906 Muslim leaders like the Aga Khan 
and Ameer Ali had thought about the idea of establishing a 
separate political organisation for the Muslims, but they had 
not Worked out a concrete scheme for its implementation. Dur¬ 
ing a meeting of some prominent Muslims of the Punjab held 
at Lahore in February 1906, Fazl-i-Hussain coined the term the 
Muslim League.^'' But no further step was taken to establish a 
permanent organisation. Later, the Simla Deputation made an 
impact on the minds of many Muslim leaders. Mohsin-ul-Mulk, 
who was a prominent member of the Deputation, wrote to the 
Aga Khan: 

The deputation which went to Simla should be kept alive, 
and I suggest that a committee of Members of the deputation 
should be appointed to correspond with the Government for 
the realisation of the representations made. That is the work 
of an ail India Association, and if you agree, I shall make 
detailed proposals.^^ 

Other individuals were also thinking on the same lines. The 
Nawab of Dacca circulated among the various Muslim organi. 
sations his scheme of an All-India Muhammedan Cionfederacy 
with its dual object of safeguarding Muslim interests as well 
as the British Raj. This was how the Aga Khan explained the 
interrelation between the Simla Deputation and the Muslim 
League: 

For ourselves in 1906 we asked for the establishment of a 
principle, a principle which would have to be embodied in 
any l^islation as a consequence of these proposals for reform. 
We asked for adequate and separate representation for Mus¬ 
lims both on local bodies and on the legislative councils, we 
asked that this representation be secured by a separate com¬ 
munal franchise and electoral roll. In short, we Muslims 
should have the right of electing our own representative 
on it.** 

The Aga Khan adds: 

Our achievement in 1906 seemed important enough; and it 
was obvious to those of us most closely associated with it— 

27 Azim Hussain, Fad-i-Htusain (Londtm, 1946). 

28 IbUL, 97. 

29 The Aga Khan, The Uemain of Aga Khan (London, 1954) 03. 
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especially Nawab Mohsiii'Ul-Mulk and myself—that, since wc? 
had obtained separate electoral recognition, we must have 
the political organisation to make that separate representation 
effective. The All-India Muslim League was therefore founded 
at a meeting at Dacca after that year... 

The meeting which was convened in Detcmber 1906 to estab¬ 
lish the Muslim League declared: 

That this meeting, composed of Miissalmans from all parts 
of India, assembled at Dacca, decides that a political associa¬ 
tion styled the All-India Muslim League be foniieil for the 
furtherance of the following objects: (a) To }>romotc among the 
Mussulmans of India feelings of loyalty to the British Govern 
ment and to remove any misconceptions that may arise as to 
the intention of Government with regard to any of its members; 
(b) to protect and advance the political rights and interests 
of the Miissalmans of India and respectfully to represent 
their needs and aspirations to the government; (c) to prevent 
the rise among the Mussalnians of India of any feelings of 
hostility towards other communities, without prejudice to 
other objects of the League.'*^ 

The Muslim League, like the Indian national Congress, passed 
through different stages. Its attitude towards the British gov¬ 
ernment, the Indian National Congress and towards the non- 
Muslims varied from one period to another. It is therefore 
difficult to locate one single principle as the most dominating 
theme of the Muslim League politics of 1907-21. In some res- 
jjccts this early phase of the Muslim League resembled the 
early phase of the Congress. 

The first activities of the Muslim League were an almost word 
for-word repetition, along communal lines, of those of early 
Congress twenty years before. In a quite clerical atmosphere 
the men concerned, protesting their imperial loyalty, pointed 
out that they did not have quite enough influence nor enough 
jobs. At the first session ‘the resolutions passed related to 
adequate Muslim representation in the new Councils, to 
Muslim places in the public service, and to Muslim loyalty.’®- 

Apart from the fact that the League resolutions referretl to 

30 Ibid., 95. 

31 The Pioneer, 2 January 1907. 

32 W. C. Smith, Modern Islam in India (London, 1946) 171. 
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exclusively ‘Muslim* representations, it created a gulf between 
the Muslims and Hindus by putting forward those demands 
which in Congress circles, had by that time been replaced by 
the more militant demands associated with swaraj, swadeshi 
and boycott. As late as 1912 the spirit of the Muslim League’s 
resolutions was as follows: 

(1) Tlie object of the League shall be to promote and main 
tain among Indians feelings of loyalty towards the British 
Crown. (2) To protect and advance the political and other 
rights and interests of the Indian Mussalmans. ( 3) To promote 
friendship and union between the Mussalmans and other 
communities of India. (4) Without detriment to the fore¬ 
going objects, the attainment of a system of self-government 
suitable to India by bringing about tlirough constitutional 
means a steady refoim of the existing system of administra 
tion by promoting national unity and fostering public spirit 
among the people of India; and by co-ojierating with other 
communities for tlie said purpose.^^ 

Muslim Reaction to Hindu Revivalism 


There was no doubt that some aspects of the ]K>litical agi- 
tation led by the Extremist political leaders did Strengthen 
the separatist tendencies among the Indian Muslims. Presiding 
over the annual session of tlie All-India Muslim League in 
1908, Syed Ali Imam said: 


1 ask the architects of Indian nationalism both in Calcutta 
and Poona; do they expect the Mussalmans of India to ac¬ 
cept Bande Mataram and Sivaji celebration? The Mahomme- 
dans may be weak in anything you please but they are not 
weak in clierishing the traditions of their glorious past. I 
pray the Conmness leaders to put before the country such a 
programme of political advancement as does not demand 
sacrifice of the feelings of the Hindu or the Mahominedan, 
the Parsee or the Christian.^^ 


B^uslims also reacted against the manifestations of Hindu 


revivalism in some literary works. This w'as one of their com¬ 
ments on the subject: 


33 The Indian Review (Madras, January 1913) 54. 

34 Speech of Mr. St/ed Ali Imam, as President of ihe AU India MusUm 
"League (Bankpur, 1908) 28. 
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Tlic pages of most of the Bengalee no\%ls, especially tliose 
of Bankim Chandra—for whose literary merit even the 
Bengalee Mussalmans, of course, entertain a high admiration 
—are saturated with anti-Muslim bias so much so that non- 
Muslims cannot but be adversely impressed on reading the 
w'orks of the greatest Bengali novelist of our generation. In 
most of Bankim’s books, especially Rajsinha, deliberate 
offence is given to the Mussalmans; when a Mussalman goes 
through the book his blood simply boils.... The mischief 
that the literary lawlessness of Bankim Chandra has created 
in the country far outweighs that committed by some law¬ 
less people in Eastern Bengal and elsewhere. Many of the 
Bengali novels abound in the abuse of Mussalman monarchs, 
queens and princesses, whom the community rightly or wrong¬ 
ly hold in high esteem. Even Akbar has not been left alone 
by Damodar.®® 

Discontent in the Theological and Rkijgious Form 

I’hese grievances and the educational, social and economic 
backwardness were the main sources of strength of Muslim 
separatism'. But it often expressed itself through theological 
and religious language and by so doing it added further 
strength to it. Focussing attention to the extra-territorial 
loyalty of the Indian Muslims, Dr. S. M. Iqbal wrote: 

The membership of Islam as a community is not determined 
by birth, locality or naturalization; it consists in the identity 
of belief. The expression, Indian Muhammedan,’ however 
convenient it may be, is a contradiction in terras; since Islam 
in its essence is above all exmditions of time and space. 
Nationality with us is a pure ideal; it has no geographical 
basis. But in as mucli as the average man demands a material 
centre of, nationality, tlie Muslim- looks for it in the holy 
town of Mecca: so that the basis of Muslim nationality 
combines the real and the ideal, the concrete and the 
abstract.®® 

Similar views were expressed by others. At a meeting of the 
London branch of the All-India Muslim League Ameer Ali 
said: 

35 Majumdar Rahman. The Hindustan Review (Allahabad), 18 
(November 1908) 420. 

36 Dr Sheikh Muhammad Iqbal, *Islam as a Moral and Political 
Ideal,' The Hindustan Review, 20 (August, 1909) 168. 
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... (But) the Mahoinmedan& have their own particular 
interests, interests which generally speaking, a>ncern them 
alone and the administration. It is impossible for them to 
merge their communal existence in that of any other 
nationality or to strive for the attainment of their ideals 
under the aegis of any organisation other than their own, 
Diversity of religion and ethical standards make the absolute 
fusion of the races and peoples of India impracticable.®'^ 

The following resolution passed at the meeting of some 
Muslims in Allahabad was indicative of the opinion held by 
many Muslims in the country: 

The Mahommedans of Allahabad look with much concern 
on the agitation of their Hindu countrymen to thwart the 

joint claims of Mussalmans-The Miissalmans of Allahabad 

beg to point out most emphatically that the difference be¬ 
tween Mussulmans and Hindus is no mere difference of arti¬ 
cles of religious faith but difference between life, traditions, 
history and all social things; and in view of the state of 
feeling existing betw^een l^th p^irties, nothing short of 
separate representation at all stages can secure the interests 
of the Mussulmans.®* 

One Muslim who supjxirted the Swadeshi movement in 
principle, thus qualified his support to it: 

Mussalmans cannot possibly join in militant Swadeshism, 
They have an international importance and a greater res¬ 
ponsibility. They are bound by duty and religion to be 
loyal to the ruling authority. They have to win the sympathies 
and affections of the British people not only for themseh'es 
in India but also for the sake of their co-religionists abroad. 
So if their Hindu countrymen want them to join hands with 
them in Swadeshism, that Swadeshism must be run on {peace¬ 
ful and economic and not on political and militant lines.^® 

In a period when the political agitation led by the 
Extremist leaders was spreading political dissatisfaction, 
Islamic scriptures were often quoted by some Muslims to pro¬ 
pagate loyalty to the government. The' following extract from 
a speech of Iqbal is an example: 


37 Report of the Inauaural Meeting of the London Branch of the AU 
India Muslim league with the Presidenfs Address (London, 1908) 7. 

38 All India Muslim League, n. 23, 36. 
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Listen to him and obey him. says the Prophet in a tradition 
mentioned by Bukhari, even if a Negro slave is appointed 
to rule over you.... In this country vte are living under a 
Christian government. We must always keep before our eyes 
the example of those early Mohammedans who, when par- 
secuteci by their own countrymen, had to leave their homes 
to settle in the Christian state ot Abyssinia. How they behav¬ 
ed ill that state must be our guiding principle in this 
country w'here an overdose of Western ideas have taught 
people to criticise the existing government with a dangerous 
lack of historical perspective. Our relations with the Chri¬ 
stians are determined tor us by the Quran which says: ‘And 
those will find nearer in friendship of the believers those who 
call themselves Christians; this is because among them are 
learned men and hermits, and because they are never vain.’”*® 

The Alijeged Superiority of toe Muslims 

Another feature of the Muslim separatist movement in this 
period was that it was based on the alleged superiority of the 
Muslims to the Hindus. A resolution passed at the annual 
conference of the All-India Muslim Leagpue in 1908 stated: 

That the All-India Muslim League regrets that the Secretary 
of State for India has not explicitly confirmed in his Des¬ 
patch on the scheme of reform of Councils just pronounced. 
His Excellency the \''iceroy’s reply to the address presented 
by a deputation of Mussalmans in October 1906, that in 
consideration of the value of the contribution which Mus^ 
salmans make to the defence of the Empire and in view 
of the position which they occupied in India until recently. 
His Excellency was in entire accord with the members of the 
deputation who, in His Excellency’s opinion, justified the 
claim that the position of the Mussalman should be estimated 
not merely on their numerical strength, but in respect to the 
political im|K)rtance of their community and the service it 
has rendered to the Empire, and the League trusts that the 
important pronouncement will speedily be confirmed by the 
Secretary of State, and given practical recognition in fixing 
the proportion of seats in Councils to be filled in by purely 
Mahommedan electorates.**' 

39 M. K. Kidwai, 'Indian Muslims and Swadeshism, TJte Hindustan 
Review (October, 1908) 341. 

40 Dr. S. Y. Hashimy, ed., Muhammed Iqbal: Iqbal's Maiden EngjUih 
Lecture — Islam as an Ethical and a PoliUcal Ideal : delivered in 1908 
(Lahore, 1955) 91-2. 

41 All-India Muslim League, n. 23, 33. 
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There were four aspects to these separatist demands of the 
Muslim League: (1) the fear of the domination of the Hindus, 
who constituted the majority of the population; (2) the 
belief that Muslims were part and parcel of a community 
whose interests extend beyond the corners of this country; 
(S) their relations with the British authority in India were 
on a footing different from that of the rest of the population, 
because of theological considerations and because M their in- 
terest in the welfare of the Muslims outside the country with 
whom the British government were connected in various ways; 
and (4) the feeling that Muslims were entitled to some 
jnrivileges in India because they were once enjoying them as 
the rulers of the country and also because they contributed 
more than their proportionate share to the defence of the 
^tish Empire. 

These demands can be grouped into three catq;ories: 
(1) those which were of a defensive nature and which arose 
from the fear of domination by Hindus who were in majority 
and who were educationally and economically the most 
advanced section of the people; (2) based on religion and 
religious affinity with many ifonJndians—a non-secular 
approach to politics and (3) the alleged superiority of the 
Muslims arising from historical reasons-this was an aggressive 
idea. 

There were two important features in the political situation 
arising from these developments: (1) one sectiem of the 
Muslims and the British government in India found themselves 
in each other’s company in their opposition to the political 
agitation oiganised by the Indian National Congress; (2) the 
different levels of development of the Hindus and of the 
Muslims in educational, social and econcnnic fields were a po- 
Ktical factor in modern India; (3) the legac)' of the continuous 
preaching that religion and politics are interrelated and the 
constant appeals to religious scriptures in support of a poli¬ 
tical view. 

The partition of Bengal, which was one of the immediate 
causes for a militant agitation against the British government, 
was also one of the first issues on which an influential section 
of the Muslims gave support to the government against the 
nationalists. After the Simla Deputation, some Muslims held 
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a political meeting at Dacca on 30 December 1906 to consider 
the question of establishing the Muslim League. At that meet¬ 
ing a resolution was passed welcoming the partition of Bengal 
and deprecating the agitation against it. Later, after the creation 
of the Muslim League, its central committee expressed grave 
anxiety over the anti-partition movement and expressed the 
hope that the government would stand firm on its decision.^ 
Their view was that the partition had saved the Muslims of 
East Bengal from degradation and ruin. Other Muslim 
organisations which welcomed the partition of Bengal were 
the Central National Muhammadan Association and the 
Muhammadan Literary Society. Commenting on the differences 
in the attitudes of the Hindus and Muslims towards the anti¬ 
partition agitation, the Sedition Cmnmittee stated: 

The agitation was Hindu and drew its strength from tlie 
Bhadratok, It was keenly resented by the IMmhammedans. 
who form the majority of the inhabitants of Eastern Bengal; 
and thus throughout the year 1906-7, Hindu and Muham 
medan relations became exceedingly strained in the province. 
The boycott and the consequent picketting of shops by 
students and sdioolboys led ine\'itably to frequent disturb 
ances. In both Bengals it was frequently asserted and 
sometimes believed that Government was getting the 
Muhammedans against the Hindus. Educated Hindu feeling 
reached a remarkable intensity of feeling.^^ 

Thus we see that during 1905-12, a large .section of the 
Indian Muslims stressed the difference between the Hindus and 
Muslims. At first those who belonged to this school of thought 
contended that Indian Muslims must keep away from the 
litical activities conducted by the Indian National Congress, 
whose prominent leaders were non-Muslims, and that they 
should raise themselves socially through education and with the 
support of the British government to which they must be 
loyal. In this phase they also opposed the introduction of re¬ 
presentative institutions in India on the grounds that they 
were not suited to a multi-religious society like that of India 
and that it would lead to Hindu domination over the Muslims. 
Later, when these Muslim ‘separatists’ began to realise that 

42 AUearh IrufKute Gazette (Aligarh) 19 August 1908, 9. 

43 Inoia, SedtUon Committee Import (Calcutta, 1918) 14. 
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some kind of representative institutions would be introduced 
in this country, they demanded that Muslims must have 
separate electorate and weightage in the assemblies so that they 
could safeguard tlieir interests. And they also hoped that the 
British authorities in the country would protect their interests, 
if they were threatened by the Hindus. In sliort, suspicion of 
the Hindu domination, and faith in the British government’s 
willingness and ca]>arity to help the Muslims, were the tivo 
main features of the political thinking of Muslim separatists 
during 1905-12. 

Religious Basis for Muslims’ Cooperation 

WITH Non-Musums 

We were so far examining how a religious bias in /xjlitical 
thinking led many Indian Muslims to stand a{>art from the 
dominant national movement in the coiintiy'. We also noted 
that they were in the company of the British government. 
Very often the same faith in Islam and what many Indian 
Muslims considered to be their separate interests encouraged 
them to cooperate witli non-Muslims in the political field and 
participate in joint political campaigns against the rulers of 
the countr}'. 

As far as one section r>f tlie Indian Muslims were concerned, 
it was the changed circumstances that were responsible for their 
taking two different stands in two different periods. Tliere was 
also a new' factor. With the spread of education to new sections 
of Indian Muslims and their becoming aware of the conditions 
and developments in different parts of the country, new 
elements entered in their political thinking. 

Among the Indian Muslims these were the currents of thought 
which favoured cooperation with the non-Muslims in the poli¬ 
tical sphere: (1) support to the constitutional agitation for the 
extension of civil rights and political progress; (2) organisation 
of the revolutionary movements demanding freedom for the 
country, conceiving it as a part of an international movement 
against colonialism, in wdiicli many Muslim countries of the 
Middle East were participating: (5) opposition to the British 
government arising from the feeling that they had not pro- 
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tected Muslim interests in India and abroad. In the struggle 
against the government to redress these Muslim grievances, 
Hindus were conceived as the allies of the Muslims. 

Muslims and Liberal Poijticai. Ideas 

The earliest among these currents of thoughts was Western 
liberalism, which exerted some influence among some sections 
of the Muslims as it did among the Hindus towards the end of 
the nineteenth century. The few Muslims who supported the 
Indian National Congress from its inception, represented this 
view. Presiding over the annual session of the Indian National 
Congress in 1913, Nawab Syecl Mohammad said: 

In the eloquent address delivered by the late Badruddin 
Tyabjee as the President of the Third Qmgress held at 
Madras in 1887, he said: ‘It has been urged in derogation of 
our character as a representative national gathering, that one 
great and important community—the Mussalman community— 
has kept aloof from the proc dings of the two last Congresses. 
Now, gentlemen, this is only partially true, and applies to 
one particular part of India, and is moreover due to certain 
especial local and temporary causes.’ These temporary causes 
alluded to by Mr Tyabjee are now gradually disap|>earing 
with the progress of ^ucation and it is a happy sign of the 
advancing times that there is an increasing rapprochement 
between Hindus and Mussalmans—a rapprochement emphasis¬ 
ed this year by the fact that the All India Muslim League, 
during its session in Imeknow has adopted the following 
resolution, viz., the 'All India Muslim League places on 
record its firm belief that the future development and pro¬ 
gress of the people of India dtpend on the harmonious working 
and co-operation of the various communities and hopes that 
leaders of both sides will periodically meet together to find 
a modus operand! for joint and concerted action in questions 
of public good.'-*-* 

By 1913 the Muslim League moved away from its earlier 
moorings and began to advocate a system of self-government to 
India. Of course, these ideas were not absent in the League 
circles even in an earlier period. Addressing the London branch 
of the League, Ameer Ali said in 1908: 


44 Razaul Karim, n. 22, 74-5. 
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The general interests of the nationalities of India are identical. 
The Muhammcdans are equally, with the others, interested in 
broadening of the basis of sympathy between the official 
classes and the people, in (he growth in India and in the 
colonies of better relations between Easterners and Westerners, 
in the development of representative institutions, in the im¬ 
provements oi various departments and administration.^^ 

In 1915, the Muslim League accepted as its aim 'the attain¬ 
ment under the aegis of the British Crown, of a system of self- 
government suitable to India through constitutional means, by 
bringing about, amongst others, a steady reform of the existing 
system of administration, by promoting national unity, by foster¬ 
ing public spirit among the j^eople of India and by cooperating 
with the <>ther communities for the said purpose.”** 

This created an area of agreement between the politically 
conscious section of Hindus and that of the Muslims. There 
was still the oti (standing dispute concerning the electorate— 
Muslims demanding separate electorate and the Hindus oppos¬ 
ing it. In this period some Muslims showed a tendency to main¬ 
tain that communal representation should be considered as a 
temporary measure, which should be dispensed with later. 

The Congress held its annual session at Lucknow in Decem¬ 
ber 1916 simultaneously with that of the Muslim League. Re¬ 
presentatives of the two organisations agreed upon a scheme 
Qf refonns as a deHnite step towards self-government. The 
agreed scheme, w'hich was known as the Lucknow Pact, accepted 
the principle that Muslims should have separate electorate in 
regard to elections to the legislative councils and that they 
should have weightage in those provinces where .hey were in 
a minority. According to this scheme, the Muslim jmsition in 
various provincial legislative councils was as FbUows: 

The Punjab 50%, the u.p. 30%, Bengal 40%, Bihar 25%, c.p. 
15% Madras 15% and Bombay The joint scheme also 

envisaged that no bill, nor any clause thereof, nor a resolu¬ 
tion introduced by a non-official affecting one or the other 
community in any legislative council should be proceeded 
with, if three fourths of members of that community in the 

45 Report, n. 37, 6-7, 

46 Azim Hussain, n. 27, 99. 
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particular council would oppose the Bill or any clause thereoC 
or the resoiution.*^ 

The impoitance of the Lucknow Pact can be realised from 
the hict that its main principles were later incorporated in the 
Government of India Act, 1919. It was largely the accomplish* 
ment of constitutionalists and indicated the area of agreement 
between the liberal wing in the League and that in the Congress. 
M. A. Jinnah was an important leader of the Muslim League 
in this period. 

But those who did not owe any allegiance to liberalism and 
to constitutional methods gradually became more influential in 
both the communities. 

Revolutionary Zeal of Azad 

Some individual Muslims were exponents of political radical¬ 
ism even in an earlier period. Abul Kalam Azad was one among 
them. Later he became the symbol of those Muslims who 
wanted to participate fully in Indian nationalist movement in 
its uncompromising fight against the alien rule. Religion had 
made tremendous impact on him and many of his appeals to 
his co-religionists to join the nationalist movement were not 
free from a religious approach. But unlike many other Muslim 
leaders who were dissatisfied with British government on sec¬ 
tarian and religious grounds, Azad joined the nationalist move¬ 
ment, primarily on political grounds. 

Azad was distressed to find that some Hindus conidered Mus¬ 
lims to be the agents of the British. Referring to the terrorist and 
other revolutionary groups of Bengal in 1905-6, he wrote later: 

In those days the re>nluti(>nary groups were recruited ex¬ 
clusively from the Hindu middle classes. In fact all the re¬ 
volutionary groups were then actively anti-Muslim. They saw 
that the British Government was using the Muslims against 
India’s political struggle and the Muslims were playing the 
Government’s game. East Bengal had become a separate pro- 
vince and Bamfield Fuller, who was then Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor, openly said that the Government looked upon the 

47 The full text of the scheme of refonns jointly spemsored by die 
Congress and die League is given in D. Chakrabardiy, and C. Bnatta-' 
charya, comp.. Congress in Evolution (Calcutta, 1935) 180-93. 
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Muslim community as its favourite wife. The revolutionaries 
felt that the Muslims were an obstacle to the attainment of 
Indian freedom and must, like other obstacles, be removed. 
One other factor was responsible for the revolutionaries' dis¬ 
like of Muslims. The Government felt that the {K>litical 
awakening among the Hindus of Bengal was so great that no 
Hindu officer could be fully trusted in dealing with these 
revolutionary activities. They therefore im|X)rted a number 
of Muslim officers from the United Provinces for the manning 
of the Intelligence Branch of the Police. The result was the 
Hindus of Bengal began to feel that Muslims as such were 
against political freedom and against the Hindu community.^** 

In 1908, Azad visited some Arab countries and referring to his 
experience there he says: 

Contact with these Arab and Turk revolutionaries confirmed 
my political beliefs. They expressed their surprise that Indian 
Musalmans were either indifferent to or against nationalist 
demands. They were of the view that Indian Muslims should 
have led the national struggle for freedom, and could not 
understand why Indian Musalmans were mere camp-followers 
of the British. I was more convinced than ever that Indian 
Muslims must cooperate in the work of political liberation of 
the country. Steps must be taken to ensure that they were 
not exploited by the British Government. I felt it necessary 
to create a new movement among Indian Musalmans and 
decided that on my return to India, I would take up political 
work with greater earnestness.**® 

On his return to India, Azad started an Urdu journal, AI 
Hilal. Its first number was published in June 1912 and very 
soon it achieved tremendous popularity. It gave a new note of 
intense nationalism and it created a revolutionary stir among 
its readers.®® 

Although Azad's fervent nationalism, or at least his political 
writings, were based on religion, he did not write or say any¬ 
thing which were antagonistic to non-Muslims. His writings gave 
the impression that his ultimate objective was to arouse en¬ 
thusiasm among the Indian Muslims towards the nationalist 
cause. As his political record indicated, he did not waver from 
this purpose throughout his life. 

48 Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, India Wins Freedom (Calcutta, 1959) 
4-5. 

49 Ibid., 7. 
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Pan-Islamig Sentiments and the Khiiafat 
Agitation 

Another trend of thought which influenced Indian Muslims 
in this period was pan-Islamism. Although it started from an 
assumption, which was different from that of the political ideas 
preached by Azad, it ended by supporting the Indian national 
cause. Since 1912, a section of Indian Muslims began to express 
their increasing sense of dissatisfaction with the manner in which 
many Muslim countries were treated by the European powers. 
Since Britain was also responsible for the miseries of their 
co-religionists abroad, they turned anti-British. In a period 
when Indian nationalist forces were organising agitation against 
the British government in India for the national cause, these 
Muslims became their allies. The culmination of this trend 
was the widespread Khilafat agitation of 1920>21 which coincid¬ 
ed with the non-cooperation movement launched by the Indian 
National Congress under Gandhi’s leadership. 

Tracing tlie interrelation between pan-Islamism and the 
origins of political radicalism among the Indian Muslims, 
Maulana Mohamad Ali, a prominent leader of the Khilafat 
movement says: 

The attitude of England towards the enemies of Turkey, 
Persia and Morocco had begun to alienate the symjxithies of 
Indian Musalmans ever since 1911; and this estrangement 
could not but react on their relations with the British 
officials in India, who in spite of their detestation of the 
radical politicians iii power at home could not help looking 
askance at Indians daring to criticize an English Government 
with a candour and courage unusual for a subject race. In 
1913 1 was precipitated into open conflict with the official 
world when they declared the forfeiture of a pamphlet I had 
received along with several other Indian Musalmans from 
Turkey, appealing to England for Christian succour against 
the Balkan Allies, whose Macedonian atrocities were therein 
depicted.®! 


50 See Appendix for the En^sh translation of Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad’s article on The Aims and Objectives of the Party of God' pub¬ 
lished in one of the issues of Al Hilal. 

51 Afzal Iqbal, ed.. My Life: A FraginetU — An AutobiographictU 
Sketch of Maulana Mohammed Ali (Lahore, 1942) 39. 
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Elaborating tlic same theme elsewhere, Mohamad Ali added: 

But it is with Pan-lslamism or the Revolt of Islam that we 
are at this moment concerned. Islamic Kingtloms today stand 
on the brink of a g^at precipice. Morocco, the extreme 
Western representative of Islam, is feared to sink to the po¬ 
sition of a Eurojjsean dependency. Tripoli, thfc last section of 
the Muslim Empire in Africa, vras expected by Italy to follow 
the same fate. In Asia too, Persia has been in imminent 
danger—though,... it has now passed away—of partition and 
annexation, and is still in some danger of becoming a Euro¬ 
pean dependency. Turkey which was to have been sent back 
bag and baggage to Baghdad by Mr. Gladstone, may possibly 
lose even Asia Minor to Germany which seeks a place In the 
sun, and if Mr. Hogarth be true, Arabia itself is not immune 
form falling into the hands of Christendom. And in Europe 
anything may happen when the snows melt and the spring 
flowers blocMii. Is it strange then that uneasiness shouldf pre¬ 
vail throughout the Islamic world?<^^ 

In this respect the Indian Muslim’s hostility to British gov. 
ernment derived from their sympathy for Muslims abroad and 
their feeling that Britain did not help them. One action of 
the British government in India also increased this hostility 
and indirectly led them to join the Hindus in their struggle for 
freedom from alien domination. Curiously enough this was the 
annulment of the partition of Bengal, which was very popular 
among die Hindus. When the partition was annulled many 
Muslims began to feel that the old policy of loyalty to the 
government as advocated by Syed Ahmad Khan and the 
founders of the Muslim League would not pay. 

Nothing could have more clearly convinced them that their 
dependence upon a foreign government for support against 
sister communities laid them perpetually open to such 
betrayals. They now realized that th^ could place no i-eliance 
on such support, whether at home or abroad, and it set them 
thinking that perhaps at a much smaller sacrifice of their 
interests they could purchase lasting peace and even secure 
the friendship of their neighbour and fellow-countrymen.*® 

When the atmosphere was thus conducive to the promotion 
of cordial relations between the two communities, younger 


52 Iqbal, n. 25, 54-5. 
as Ibid., 202-3. 
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Indian Muslims, who were affected by the racial nationalism 
of the educated classes, began to assert themselves. Such intel¬ 
lectuals as Dr Ansari, Maulana Arad, Maulana Shibli and the 
Ali brothers came into prominence. As W. C. Smith, the author 
of the well-known book. Modern Islam in India, observes: 

Akbar's caustic epigrams and satires, Shibli’s wistful and 
pungent Trouble in the Balkans, Iqbal’s nostalgic ode to 
once-Arab Sicily and his powerful, puzze Complaint to God, 
these and much else in the same vein roused the middle-class 
Muslim discontent, and satisfyingly gave it expression.^t 

In this fieriod, the following four journals also promoted 
political redicalism among the Indian Muslims: Al Hilal edited 
by Azad; Zamindar edited by Zafar Ali Khan and Comrade and 
Hamdard edited by Muhamad Ali. 

These developments were favourable to the Muslims and 
the Hindus joining in a political struggle against the British 
authority in India and such a struggle took a crystalised shape in 
the Khilafat agitation led by the Ali brothers and the non¬ 
cooperation movement led by Gandhi during 1920-21. During 
the war the Indian Muslims* concern about the fate of Britain's 
Muslim enemies in Turkey did create a resentment in their 
minds, but it did not lead to any widespread political agitation. 
The government, however, imprisoned Muhamad Ali and 
Shaukat Ali during most part of the war period. Azad was 
arrested towards the end of 1916 and was released only on 31 
December 1919. During the war the Prime Minister had said 
that the Allies had no intention of breaking up the Turkish 
Empire. After the war Muhamad Ali led a deputation to 
Britain and tried to convince the British government that in the 
final settlement of the international boundaries of the Muslim 
world, the sentiments of Indian Muslims should be taken into 
account. He did not succeed in his mission. 

When subsequent developments indicated that the British 
government was in no mood to act in accordance with these 
views and sentiments expressed by Muhamad Ali and his 
colleagues, the 'Khilafat* agitation was organised in India. 

The word 'Khilafat* is derived from the Arabic root ‘khalf, to 
54 Smith, n. 32, 196. 
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leave behind/ and the word Khalifa (from Khalafa past tense, 
meaning he came after or succeeding another that had perish¬ 
ed or died) means primarily a successor, and hence the 
supreme or greatest ruler who supplies the place of him who 
has been before him. Thus Khilafat constitutes in a man's 
serving as an agent to or a representative of another after 
him in certain matter or in a certain capacity or position. This 
man is called Khalifa in Arabic philology, i.e., one who comes 
after and fills another's place whether his agency be due to 
death or removal of that other, or to his absence or to a 
voluntary transfer of his authority and power.<>3 

Many Indian Muslims held the following view regarding the 
importance of their loyalty to their Khalifa: 

A Muslim or non-Muslim r^ler cannot command the loyalty 
of the faithful (Muslim) living under him if that loyalty is at 
variance with his loyalty to his Khalifa (Imam). The loyalty 
to one’s God and faith should always take precedence over 
his loyalty to a purely secular ruler. Among the Mussalmans, 
loyalty and obedience to the Khalifa means loyalty and 
obedience to God: No ruler of the Muslims can legally and 
legitimately, according to Islamic doctrines, expect their 
ob^ieiice against the authority of their Khalifa. If a Muslim 
or non-Muslim prince demand the obedience of his Mussalman 
subjects he must live on terms of accord and harmony with 
the commander of the Faithful—Khalifa and it was therefore 
that in the history of the Islamic peoples the politico-religious 
controversies which turned upon the right to the Khalifa are 
by far the most important.®® 

No cause aroused as much enthusiasm among the Indian 
Muslims as the-Khilafat and when their political agitation con¬ 
cerning it was combined with the non-cooperation movement 
led by Gandhi in 1921, India witnessed an unprecedented mass 
political action against the established authority in the country. 
Many rural ]x:oplc in North India thought that the term ’Khila¬ 
fat' originated from the Urdu Word ‘KhilaF which meant 
’against’ and that Khilafat agitation meant that they were sup¬ 
posed to oppose the government. 

A separate organisation was created to conduct the Khilafat 
agitation, The first Khilafat conference was held at Delhi on 
23 November 1919. The leaders of the Khilafat conference 

55 M. H. Abhas, All About the Khilafat (Calcutta, 1923) 2-3. 
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decided to launch a non-cooperation movement if the injustices 
imposed upon Turkey were not removed by 1 August 1920. 

By 1920, the deliberations in the meetings of the Muslim 
League also began to reflect the deep feelings of the Muslims 
over the Khilafat question. Its annual convention adopted the 
following resolution on 29 December 1919: 

This meeting of the All-India Muslim League shares with the 
entire Muslim world the wide belief that His Imperial Otto¬ 
man Majesty Sultan Waheed-ud-din is the recognised Khalifa 
of Islam and places on record its deep-seated and unshakeable 
devotion to the sacred person of His Imperial Majesty as a 
successor of the Prophet and the head of Islam. This meet¬ 
ing of the All-India Muslim League expresses its deep dis¬ 
appointment at the disregard shown by the British Govern¬ 
ment to the repeated representations made by Indian Mussal- 
mans through their representatives in England and India re¬ 
garding the question of Khilafat, holy places and Jazirat-ul- 
Arab and feels constrained to express that no settlement coii- 
templating the dismemberment of Turkey would ever satisfy 
Indian Mussalmans but keep them in a state of perpetual 
dissatisfaction and discontent, for the grave consequences of 
which they shall not be responsible. Under the circumstances 
the Mussalmans would be fully justified in carrying on all 
possible methods of constitutional agitation open to them 
including a boycott of the British army if it is likely to be 
used outside India for Imperial and anti-lslamic purposes.<^^ 

Many Muslims also tried to get the cooperation of Hindus 
in their struggle against the government and tried to convey 
the impression that all sections of the people of India were in¬ 
terested in the Khilafat question. While, on the one hand, this 
was the line taken, on the other, there was an emphasis on the 
exclusively religious character of the Khilafat agitation. The 
All-India Khilafat Ckmference which met at Karachi in July 
1921 stated: 

...this meeting clearly proclaims that it is in every way 
relig[iously unlawful for a Mussalman at the present moment 
to continue in the British army and it is the duty of all the 
Mussalmans in general and the Ulema in particular to see 
that these religious commandments are brought home to every 
Mussalman in the Army.>* 

B7 The. Indian Review (Janusjy, 1920) 23. 

S6 The Indian Annual Register 1922 (Calcutta, 102$) 134. 
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The strength of the Khilafat movement was that for the first 
time in modern India it led to the Hindus and Muslims parti¬ 
cipating in a single mass movement directed against the alien 
authority in the country. 

But it had many negative aspects. As the author of the book 
Modern Islam in India observes: *It was a wrong ideology, 
romantic and out of touch with actualities.’^* The following 
conversation between the British Prime Minister and Muham- 
ad Ali indicates how out of date the latter was as far as the 
developments in Arabia are concerned: 

The British Prime Minister asked Muhamad Ali: 

'That means that you are opposed to the independence of 
Arabia?’ Mr. Muhamed Ali: . since we have got to provide 

sufficient territories and resources and naval and military 
sources for the Khalifa, the requirement of the utmost eco¬ 
nomy which has to rule and govern all our claims in these 
matters suggests that both these requirements may easily be 
satisfied if the Jazirat-ul-Arab remains, as before the war, 
under the direct sovereignty of the Khalifa. We have great 
hopes that if we have opportunities of meeting our co-reli¬ 
gionists we shall bring aix>ut a reconciliation l^tween them 
and the Turks’.*® 

Later events proved that these hopes of Muhamad All were 
not based on any knowledge of the situation in Arabia and 
Turkey. Neither the Arabs were enthusiastic of Turkish domina¬ 
tion over them nor were the Turks very keen on holding on 
to their possessions in Arabia. The victorious powers of the 
World War were also not prepared to reorganise the political 
map of Arabia in accordance with the religious interests of the 
Indian Muslims. They felt that Turkey must face the conse¬ 
quences of her fighting the war against the Allies. 

Another interpretation given to the Khilafat agitation is that, 
although it led to a united action on the part of Hindus and 
Muslims against the British government, it had the seeds of 
Muslim separatist movement in it. As Dr Khalid Bin Sayeed 
notes: 

Muslims seemed to suggest to the Hindus through the Khila¬ 
fat movement that they could become passionately interested 

59 Smith, n. 32, 207. 
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in the freedom of their country only if it ensured the safety 
and glory of Islam both in India and Muslim a>untries.*^ 

The Moplah rebellion of 1921 clearly showed how slender 
were the foundations of the Hindu-MusUm unity created by 
the Khilafat. The Moplahs were the Muslims of Malabar dis^ 
trict of the Madras Presidency. As a result of a series of clashes 
between the authorities and the Khilafat agitators, the Moplahs 
rose in revolt against the government. For more than two weeks 
they were in a position to maintain their complete authority 
in some parts of Malabar. The rebellion was later suppressed 
by the government. Many Moplahs felt that in the life and 
death struggle they were waging against the government, many 
Hindus did not stand firmly on their side, but with the govem< 
ment. The Moplahs were economically and socially very back> 
ward and many Hindus in that area belonged to the privileged 
sections of the community. The latter was naturally upset by the 
violent turn of events and many of them did help the govern¬ 
ment to maintain law and order. All these developments created 
great bitterness among the Muslims towards the Hindus. From 
the very beginning of the revolt- a fanatical section of the 
Moplahs had thought that they were conducting a religous war 
against the non-Muslims. Another section wanted to make use 
of the opportunity to dispossess the Hindu landlords who op¬ 
pressed them. All these factors resulted in many outrages against 
Hindu religion, life and property. The reports of these happen¬ 
ings, often exaggerated ones, reached other parts of India and 
led to deterioration of relations between the Hindus and the 
Muslims in those areas. In 1922 a number of communal clashes 
took place and they gave a deadly blow to the Hindu-Muslim 
unity which was apparently created during the Khilafat 
agitation. 

Political Attitude of the Muslims— 

An Assessment 

From the‘preceding account of the various political activities 
of the Indian Muslims one can draw some general conclusions. 

61 E)r. Khalid Bin Sawed, Eaktitm: The FormaHve Phase (Karachi, 
1960) 62. 
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In many respects the political movement in which the Hindus 
took a prcHninent part and those in which the Muslims were 
active participants shared many common characteristics. For 
instance, the beginnings of the Muslim League with the help 
of individual Englishmen, if not under the direct patronage 
of the British government, had its parallel in the birth of the 
Indian National Congress in 1885 with the active assistance of 
Hume and passive support of Lord Dufferin. The intermingling 
of Hindu religion in politics manifested in the Extremist movr 
ment during 1905-8 was followed by the active part played by 
Islam in the Khilafat agitation of 1921. If the first two were 
symbolic of the influence of liberalism on the people concerned 
and their desire to conduct ptolitical agitation in a constitutional 
manner the last two reflected the uncompromising opposition 
to the foreign government and to many of the ideas connected 
with it. In spite of the fact that each one of the two political 
currents had an almost similar influence on the Hindus and on 
the Muslims the political activities of the two communities did 
not meet in one stream because, even when they did not run 
on cross purposes, they did not run on the same levels. When 
the founders and the early leaders of the Indian National 
Congress were ready to accept some of the political doctrines 
of Western liberalism, the leaders of the Muslim community 
like Syed Ahmad Khan thought that his duty was to spread 
Western education and a sense of loyalty to the British gov¬ 
ernment in India—-a function which, as far as the Bengali 
Hindus were concerned. Raja Rammohan Roy tried to perform 
fifty years ago. By the time the Muslims were in a position to 
oiganise the Muslim League in 1907, on the model of the 
Indian National Congress which was created in 1885, a very 
important section of the politically conscious Hindus had 
moved to the swadeshi and boycott movements led by the 
Extremists. The Muslims underwent a similar experience only 
after fifteen years. This gap of years between the two communi¬ 
ties in undergoing similar experiences was one of the important 
reasons for the existence of the political gulf between the two 
communities. This itself was the result of the different levels of 
development of the two communities in such fields as education 
and the economic life of the country. 

This was the result of historical factors. While the Muslims, 
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who were the erstwhile rulers <rf the best parts of the coontry, 
showed great rautance to the learning of the language of the 
new masters of the country who had deprived them of their 
power and influsncep the Hindus who did not have any such 
grievance against the British, took, to Western education and 
made use of the (^portunities. offered by it in the government 
and other walks of life. Under the Mughal rule the Muslims 
also enjoyed privileged positions in the administration and 
some of them were big landowners. The habits and customs 
created by these positions of security and comfort were not 
conducive to their responding to the challenges offered by the 
new economic activities offered by the British rule, in the same 
degree as the Hindus responded. This resulted in the Muslims 
becoming educationally, economically and therefore, socially 
more backward than the Hindus. The political consequences 
of this situation was that while the Hindus were ready for radi¬ 
cal action against the British authority, the Muslims were inter¬ 
ested in keeping up with the Hindus in the field of education 
and other social matters. When this development was coupled 
with the deliberate policy on the part of individual Englishmen 
and the British government to please the community which 
was comparatively less radical politically, the political difterences 
were accentuated. 

In this connection the influence of the superstructure of 
Islamic ideas and institutions can also not be underestimated. 
In a period when the non-Muslims erf India were gradually 
trying to evolve the concept of Indian nationality, the Muslims 
were under the strong spell of influence of some religious 
principles which emphasi^sed the unity of the Islamic world not 
only in religmus but also< in temporal matters. In the beginning 
of the twentieth century, this was at first concerned with the 
unity of Indian Muslims against the non-Muslims of India. 
Later, particularly beween 1912-21, this idea found its expression 
in a sense of solidaritv with the Muslims all over the world. 

The agencies which used to spread these messages was as 
much important as their content. The Ulema and the mosques 
were extensively used for this purpose. As a result of all these 
developments, many Indian Muslims began to feel that they 
were; a separate political entity and that religion and politics 
were: interrelated. 
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The Khilafat agitation was the highest watermark of Hindu* 
Muslim unity between 1885-1921. But as far as the Muslims 
were concerned, the stamp of religion and panJslamism were 
marked on it. The Hindu>Muslim unity it envisaged was not 
one of the two communities mei^ng into one political body 
but an alliance between two groups each organised within its 
fold. 

Another landmark of Hindu-Muslim unity in the period was 
the Lucknow Pact of 1916 between the Congress and the Mus¬ 
lim League. As the system of separate electorates and weightage 
granted to the Muslims in the Pact indicated, it again was not 
based on a concept of a common nationality comprising of the 
Hindus and the Muslims, but on the principle that the Muslims, 
who were a minority in the country, must be jM^otected against 
the domination of the Hindus by special safeguards given to 
them. There were, of course, a few leaders like M. A. Jinnah 
who accepted the system of separate electorate as a temporary 
measure which should be given up later. But at that time they 
were only regarded as able scholars and constitutional experts 
and not as leaders who had great mass appeal to the Indian 
Muslims. 

Maulana Azad was another great individual who never made 
any separatist demands. But he tried to awaken the Indian 
Muslims politically by appealing to their religious instincts and 
interests. 

To sum up. During 1885-1921 the following four political 
trends existed among Indian Muslims: (Jl) The separatist ele¬ 
ments which refused to cooperate with the non-Muslims in the 
political world. At first this section of the Muslims were non- 
political and emphasised the importance of loyalty to the esta¬ 
blished government. Later, they entered the political field with 
specific demands to safeguard the interests of Muslim commu¬ 
nity; (2) one section of the Muslims saw the wisdom of cooperat¬ 
ing with the non-Muslims in the limited sphere of constitutional 
agitation and drawing schemes for constitutional mforms; (3) 
a revolutionary group who was as keen as any other section of 
the Indian people in the overthrow of foreign domination of 
the country; and (4) an active group of leaders and a large 
section of the Muslim masses who were enthusiastic, of waging 
a suuggle against the British government in India, in the com- 
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pany of the non-Muslims, for what they considered to be the 
interests of their co-religionists abroad. Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, 
the members of the Simla Deputation of 1906 and the founders 
of the Muslim League were the symbols of the first trend; the 
Muslim Congressmen and particularly M. A. Jinnah represented 
the second one; Abul Kalam Azad was the symbol of the third 
and Muhamad Ali, of the fourth. Although this kind of divi¬ 
sion of Muslim political thinking into four categories is broadly 
correct, one must remember that they cannot be kept in water¬ 
tight compartments and that each one of them was not devoid 
of the influence of others. 

Gandhi Breaks New Ground 

Towards the end of the period under survey in this study, 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi—popularly known in India as 
Mahatma Gandhi—emerged as the most important political 
leader. As in regard to many other spheres, in relation to the 
role of religion in politics also, Gandhi tried simultaneously to 
make a synthesis of all other strands of thought which preceded 
him and break new ground. In the Indian political field he was 
incessantly active until his death in 1948. For a proper assess¬ 
ment of his political philosophy one must study India’s political 
history up to that year. It is outside the scope of this research 
project; here we are concerned only with the ideas he promul¬ 
gated and the legacy of the political movements he led up to 
1921. 

Many of the maxims Gandhi put forward.in regard to the 
role of religion in politics led to various interpretations and 
controversies. There is, however, no doubt that at least during 
1916-21 he thought that religion had something to do with 
politics. Speaking before the Missionary Conference at Madras 
on 14 February 1916, Gandhi declared: ‘I do not believe that 
religion has nothing to do with politics. The latter divorced 
from religion is like a corpse only fit to be buried.’*^ In another 
speech at Allahabad he declared: 

India was pre-eminently the land of religion. It was tlie first 

and last duty of an Indian to maintain it as such. They 

62 D. G. Tendulkar, Mahatma (Bombay, 1051) I, 227. 
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should draw their strength from the soul, from God. If they 
adhered to that path, Swarajya which they were aspiring to 
and working for, would become their handmaid.*^ 

In spite of the similarity between some of these broad state¬ 
ments made by Gandhi and the Extremists there were many 
differences between him and the latter. While the Extremist 
leaders maintained that they were primarily inspired by the 
Bfiagvad Gita and other Hindu religious texts. Gandhi acknow¬ 
ledged his indebtedness to the scriptures of other religions also. 
He once observed: 

It was the New Testament which really awakened me to the 
rightness and value of Passive Resistance. When I reatl in 
the ‘Sermon on the Mount’ such passages us ‘Resist not him 
that is evil but whosoever smiteth thee on thy right cheek 
turn to him the other also’ and ‘Love your enemies and pray 
for them that persecute you, that ye may be sons ol your 
Father which is in heaven,’ 1 was simply overjoyed and found 
my opinion confirmed where 1 least ex|Dected it. The Bhugnvad 
Gita deepened the impression....'** 

Moreover, unlike the Extremists. Gandhi did not popularise 
certain religious festivals or ‘pujas’ of some Hindu gods or 
goddesses. Many of the meetings he convened began with pray¬ 
ers or the reciting of some religious hymns; but they were drawn 
from such various sources as the Quran, the Gita, the Bible, 
some Gujarati hymns, Bengali songs and Newman’s ‘Lead 
kindly light’. 

Gandhi’s attempt to blend religion, morals and ]>olitics was 
aimed at making an appeal to the masses of the Indian people 
as a whole and not to a particular sect or community. Another 
one of its objectives was to give the movement a unique sense 
of self-discipline which was necessary for the success of a non¬ 
violent, non-coo|>eration movement on a national scale. Gandhi’s 
concept of the role of religion in px>iitics was thus more broad- 
basetl than that of the Extremists. Consequently, his weapons 
were different from those of the Extremists. He rarely made 
use of such terms as ‘Hindu nation’ and ‘Hindu solidarity'. But 
many of his expressions such as ‘Ram Rsijya’ had an appeal to 

63 M. K”. Caiulhi, Sjyeeches and Writings (Madras, 1917) 299. 
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only the Hindu masses; his programmes and utterances, how. 
ever, never antagonised the Muslim masses during 1916-21. 

Gandhi’s Concept of Hindu.Muslim Unii’y 

On the other hand, he tried his level best to promote Hindu- 
Muslim unity and, to a very great extent, succeeded in his at¬ 
tempts during this period. But the unity he envisaged was not 
based on the concept that Hindus and Muslims should lose 
their separate identities and merge into one political stream, 
but on the view that Hindus and Muslims, though separate 
entities, could join in an alliance for some forms of social and 
political action. Gandhi’s opinions regarding the protection of 
cows and the Khilafat substantiate this point. Believing as he 
did that it was the duty of the Hindus to protect the cow, 
he suggested to the Hindus that ‘The best and only way to save 
the cow is to save the Khilafat.’**^ On the Khilafat itself he 
wrote elsewhere: 

It is expedient to suffer for my Mahomedan brother to the 
utmost in a just cause and 1 should therefore travel with hina 
along the whole road so long as the means employed by him 
are as honourable as his end.^^ 

Gandhi did not realise, at any rate during 1918-21, that 
strong bonds of friendship between the Hindus and the Mus¬ 
lims could be established only by members of each community 
dropping their orthodoxy and not on the basis of a temf>orary 
alliance in accordance with which the Hindus would support 
Muslims on the Khilafat and the Muslims would agree not to 
harm the cow which was sacred to the Hindus. As later history 
showed, such a temporary alliance bore within itself the seeds 
of the destruction of the unity achieved by it. 

The combination of a religious approach and revolutionary 
political programme, which Gandhi represented during 1919-21, 
was not peculiar to him. It was present in many Indian leaders 
of thought and action and in some cases, it contributed to their 
success in arousing enthusiasm for a political movement under 
their leadership^ Perhaps in the Indian political context of 

65 Mahatma Gandhi, Voting India (Madras, 1922) 413. 
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1919-21, only the type of views whidi Gandhi held would have 
made a leader a national figure commanding allegiance from 
all sections of the people. For the success of his political mis¬ 
sion he had to accept the fact that the political thinking of 
the people was to some extent moulded by the revivalist legacy 
of the Hindu Extremists and the pan-lslamic outlook of many 
Muslims. He had also to open a new chapter in Indian politics. 
Gandhi did all this when he extended his support to the Khila- 
fat agitation and launched the non-cooperation movement. 

In the next chapter we will examine the philosophical basis 
of Gandhism and the non-cooperation movement. 



CHAPTER V 


GANDHI AND NON-COOPERATION 
MOVEMENT 


MOHANDAS KARAMCHAND GANDHI (1869-1948) entered the Indian 
political scene as a prominent figure only in 1918; but by 1919 
he had emerged as the most important national leader. His 
writings and speeches o£ this period and of the subsequent years 
cover many subjects such as non-cooperation, training for self- 
government, modern civilization, concept of swadeshi, non¬ 
violence as a dogma, policy and principle, passive resistance and 
soul-force, Hindu-Muslim unity, economics of cottage industries 
and benefits of an indigenous system of education. His views on 
all these subjects were a part of his total philosophy which was 
often referred to as Gandhism. In this study we are concerned 
only with his political philosophy and that too of the period 
prior to 1922. In politics, as in regard to other matters, he was 
making exf»eriments. By making a study of the political acti¬ 
vities prior to 1922 'M'e get only a glimpse of his political 
philosophy as it evolved later. But in the history of India’s 
struggle for freedom, the non-cooperation movement which the 
Indian National Congress launched under Gandhi’s leadership 
during 1920-21 was a landmark and in the period which we are 
covering in this study, i.e., 1905-21, it came as a climax to all 
other earlier political movements. 

Gandhi’s Emergence as the National Leader 

Gandhi was not associated with the political movements of 
India before 1918. After a long period of residence in the Union 
of South Africa he returned to India in 1915. In that country 
he experimented with ^atyag^aAa—literally, the pursuit of truth- 
in connection with the passive resistance which he organised 
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against racial discrimination practised against the ‘non-whites'.^ 
The reports of his campaigns in South Africa reached India and 
earned him a high reputation among his countrymen for his 
courage and selfless work. Imraediately after his return to India 
Gandhi did not enter active politics, but tried to make a study 
of the Indian political situation. 

In 1915 there was a lull in the political life of the country. 
With the annulment of the partition of Bengal, the tension too 
died out. The struggle between the Moderates and the Extre¬ 
mists for the leadership of the national movement had weaken, 
ed the Congress from which the Extremists had gone out. 
Neither the Moderates nor the Extremists were in a position 
to assert themselves as national leaders. Another political party, 
which was gradually emerging as a force, was the Muslim 
League which strengthened the separatist trends among the 
Indian Muslims. 

The task of a national leader under such circumstances w'as 
to initiate a movement which could be national in a real sense 
and the philosophy which could assimilate the fundamental 
tenets of the various political groups inside the country, thereby 
making it acceptable to a considerable section of the people. 
For the success of such a movement it was necessary that it 
should be so designed—consciously or unconsciously—to satisfy 
diverse groups with conflicting ideas and even clashing interests. 
Gandhi achieved success to a remarkable extent in performing 
this Herculean task. We see in his writings and speeches the 
liberalism and the economic content of the philosophy of the 
Moderates, the political radicalism and religious outlook which 
characterized the Extremists and a readiness to accept the ortho¬ 
dox Muslim's interpretation of the events concerning Turkey 
and Arabia. One can also see the traces of the influence of the 
Home Rule League movements led by Annie Besant in the 
political agitation led by Gandhi during 1919-20.® While, 
on the one hand Gandhi was trying to combine the 

1 An exhaustive account of the work of Gandhi in the Union of South 
Africa is given by H. S. L. Polak in M. K. Gandhi : Spaechet and Writings 
(Madras, 1917). 

2 Mrs Besant was interned under the Defence of India Rules in June 
1917 and her arrest creat^ widespread resentment against the government 
in the country. 
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various strands of thought which influenced the people before 
he appeared on the Indian p>olitical scene, on the other, he was 
opening a new chapter in modern India's political history when 
he led and organised the non-cooperation movement of 1920-21. 
As the first campaign of mass civil disobedience against the 
alien government on a national scale, it set in motion new po¬ 
litical trends in the country. 

Before Gandhi launched the non-cooperation movement he 
had added to his rich experience of conducting such a move¬ 
ment in South Africa by associating himself with the agitations 
in Champaran^ and Kaira.'* They were local siru^les concerned 
with local issues. The movement of 1920-21 was concerned with 
issues of national importance anil as such it raised some funda¬ 
mental issues. 


Immediate Cai:ses for the Non-Cooperation Movement 

As we noted earlier, in one sense the non-cooperation move¬ 
ment was the climax of earlier movements. There were also 
some immediate causes for it being launched in 1919 and for 
the shape it look at that time. Most prominent among them 
were the Rowlatt Act, the Jallianwala Bagh tragedy and the 
Khilafat agitation. As a result of these developments and the 
impact of the war and of other international developments the 
political situation in the country was ripe for starting a cam¬ 
paign against the alien government: 

During the world war of 1914-18, the politically conscious 
section of the |3eople of the country gave unconditional support 
to the war efforts of the government and hoped that, after the 
war, the people of India would move towards self-government 
rapidly. As one of Gandhi’s followers, who later became a 
prominent political leader, noted: 

The W'pr aims which were declared to be nothing less than 

making the world safe for democracy, the protection of weak 

nationalities, and the conferment of the boon of self-determi- 

3 For details of the Champaran movement refer to D. C. Tendulkar, 
Mahatma (Ahmedabad, 1951) I, 242-61. 

4 The story of the movement in Kaira—a district in Gujarat—^has been 
describ^ by Gandhi himself in a speech delivered in Bombay in 1918 
(Gandhi, n. 1, 279-81). 
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nation on all peoples naturally roused great hopes in the 
minds of the people o'f India who began to see in the world- 
devastating war a chance of their deliverance from the humi¬ 
liating position of a subject people and a hope of the elevation 
of their country to the status of an equal partner in the 
British Gcmimonwealth.'^ 

But after the war those who hoped that India would move 
rapidly towards self-government were disappointed. Many 
events such as the arrest of some of their leaders gave them a 
rude shock. They were further agitated by the report of the 
committee, head^ by Sir Sydney Rowlatt, which investigated 
the revolutionary movements in the country and suggested how 
the government should meet it. 

The Report which was published on 19 July 1918 recom¬ 
mended the continuation of all the provisions of the Defence 
of India Act which, in practice, meant the denial of civil rights 
and liberties to the people. The Defence of India Act was not 
very much resented during the war because it was a temporary 
measure intended to deal with an extraordinary situation. The 
Bills, based on the Report of Rowlatt, were meant to make a 
permanent change in the criminal law of the land. These Bills 
were brought forward before the Imperial Legislature on 6 
February 1919. Gandhi not only condemned the Bills in an 
outright manner, but also warned the British government that 
the nation as such was not going to abide by any act which 
would deny its people civil rights. He stated: 

When the Rowlatt Bills were published, I felt that they were 
so restrictive of human liberty that they must be resisted to 
the utmost. I observed too that the opposition to them was 
universal among Indians. I submit that no state, however 
despotic, has the right to enact laws which are repugnant to 
the whole body of the people, much less a government guided 
by constitutional usage and precedent such as the Indian 
government.® 

Notwithstanding the public agitation and the opposition from 
the non-official members of the Legislature, the Bills were en- 

5 Rajendra Prasad in M. K. Gandhi, Young India 1919-22 (Madras, 
1922) xxv-xzvL 
6. Gandhi, n. 5, IS* 
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acted with the support of the official majority. Commenting 
on the government'-s decision, Gandhi said: 

If my c^asional resistance be a lighted match, the Rowlatt 
Legislation and the persistance in retaining it on the statute 
book is a thousand matches scattered throughout India. The 
only way to avoid civic resistance altogether is to withdraw 
that legislation.'^ 

Gandhi’s criticism of this arbitrary measure was in line with 
the liberal thinking of the Moderates, but his programme of 
protesting against it was far fjom being liberal. 

Implementation of Gandhi’s programme to protest against 
the Rowlatt Act led to another important development—the 
Jallianwala Bagh tragedy—which was another reason for launch* 
ing the non*cooperation movement in 1919. On 25 March 1919 
Gandhi appealed to the people to observe 6 April as an all* 
India hartal, to demonstrate resentment of the people against 
the Rowlatt Act. The hartal was very successful. Later many 
meetings were held in different parts of the country and in the 
Punjab a few minor riots also took place. The Government of 
the Punjab, which was headed by Sir Michael O’Dwyer took 
strong action against the popular leaders who organised protest 
meetings in that province. Gandhi was served with an order not 
to enter the Punjab. When he refused to comply with it he was 
arrested. Dr Kitchlew and Satyapal, two popular leaders of the 
province, were later arrested. There were also firing at the de¬ 
monstrators. There was high tension in the Punjab and on 15 
April 1919 it reached a climax. On that day a meeting was held 
in the Jallianwala Bagh in Amritsar. The following account 
gives the story of what was referred to as the Amritsar Massacre 
and the Jallianwala Bagh tragedy: 

On the ISth a meeting was advertised to be held at a vacant 
space known as Jallianwala Bagh. General Dyer prohibited 
any gathering of men on pain of death and hearing that a 
meeting was going to be neld at Jallianwala proceeded to 
the spot with his troops and machine guns. The place was 
full of men, women and cnildren as it was an important 
Hindu festival day. Within 50 seconds of his arrival he open* 
ed fire which continued for 10 minutes directing it where the 
crowd was thickest. The fire continued till ammunition was 

7. D. G. Tendulker, n. 3, 320. 
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exhausted. Some 5 to 6 hundred people were killed outright 
and three times the number wounded. The place being sur- 
rounded on all sides by high walls no one could escape. There 
was no warning given before firing and no care taken of the 
dead and wounded after it. Subsequently, Martial law was 
declared in Amritsar, Lahore, Gujrat and Layalpur districts 
and what may be fitly describe as a reign of terror followed.* 

No other single incident in the history of modem India 
caused as much dissatisfaction against the government as the 
Jallianwala Bagh tragedy. Even the government was compelled 
to yield to the public demand to enquire into the justness and 
propriety of the police firing and a committee under the chair- 
manship of Sir Hunter was appointed for the purpose. But 
before the committee began its proceedings, the government 
passed an Indemnity Act for the protection of its officers. The 
Hunter Committee was divided in its findings and its report 
failed to satisfy Indian public opinion. All these developments 
related to the Amritsar firing added a stimulus to the non¬ 
cooperation movement when it was launched later. 

We have dealt with many aspects of the Khilafat question in 
the last chapter. The Khilafat agitation was another source of 
strength to the non-cooperation movement. The terms of the 
peace treaty with reference to the Khilafat were interpreted by 
many Indian Muslim leaders as a betrayal of the promise given 
by the British to them. The nem of the Peace Treaty reached 
India on the same day when the Hunter Committee’s Report 
was published. Both intensified the widespread discontent 
against the British government. 

In a letter to the Viceroy, Gandhi referred to the Khilafat 
and the Punjab question (the Amritsar firing) and explained in 
the following manner how they have changed his attitude to¬ 
wards the government: 

Events that have happened during the past month have con¬ 
firmed me in the opinion that the Imperial Government have 
acted in the Khilafat matter in an unscrupulous, immoral and 
unjust manner and have been moving from wrong to wrong 
in order to defend their immorality. I can retain neither 
respect, nor affection for such Government. 

TTie attitude of the Imperial and Your Excellency’s Govem- 


8 Rajendra Prasad, n. 5, xxxi-xxjdt. 
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ment on the Punjab question has given me additional cause 
for grave dissatisfaction.... Your Excellency’s light-hearted 
treatment of the official crime, your exoneration of Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer, Mr. Montagu's dispatch and, above all the shameful 
ignorance of the Punjab events and callous disregard of the 
feelings of Indians betrayed by the House of Lords, have filled 
me with the gravest misgivings regarding the future of the 
Empire, have estranged me completely frenn the present Gov- 
emment and have disabled me from tendering, as 1 have 
hitherto tendered, my loyal cooperation.® 

The NonjCooperation Movement and Its Programme 

The stage was thus set for inaugurating a new political 
campaign in India. Although the events noted above gave im¬ 
mediate stimulus to the non-cooperation movement, there was 
no doubt that the movement itself was not only a protest against 
the Rowlatt Act, the Khilafat and the Amritsar firing, but an 
expression of the general lack of faith in the justness of the 
British rule and of the consequent demand for swaraj by Indians. 

In his letter to the Viceroy, which was referred to earlier, 
Gandhi made his intention of starting the non-cooperation 
movement clear. He said; 

In my humble opinion the ordinary method of agitating by 
way of petitions, deputations and the like is no remedy for 
moving to repenteiice a Government so hopelessly indifferent 
to the welfare of its charge as the Government of India has 
proved to be.... I have, therefore, ventured to suggest the 
remedy of Non-Cooperation which enables those who wish, 
to dissociate themselves from the Government and which, if it 
is unattended by violence and undertaken in an ordered 
manner, must comf^el it to retrace its steps and undo the 
wrongs committed.^® 

In the last chapter we have referred to the Khilafat agitation. 
The Khilafat Committee, which was concerned with it, accepted 
Gandhi’s non-cooperation programme on 28 May 1920. On 30 
June there was a joint Hindu-Muslim conference at Allahabad 
and it decided to resort to non-cooperation after giving a 
month’s notice to the Viceroy. The 31st of August was observed 
as the Khilafat Day. Gandhi and Maulana Shaukat AH toured 


0 Gandhi, n. 5, 219-20. 
10 Ibid. 
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different parts ot the country and tried to gather support for 
the programme of non-cooperation. When a special session of 
the Indian National Congress met in Calcutta, in September 
1920, and adopted a resolution favouring non-cooperation, the 
movement gathered momentum and strength. The annual ses¬ 
sion of the Congress which was held at Nagpur in the same 
year reaffirmed the resolution of non-violent non-cooperation 
passed at the Calcutta session. The programme of the non¬ 
cooperation movement revealed that its ultimate aim was the 
removal of the British rule in India and such specific slogans as 
the repeal of the Rowlatt Act and the redress of the Punjab 
grievances were meant to arouse the consciousness of the masses 
and gather support from them. 

This was evident from the fact that the Indian National 
Congress in its resolution accepted by the session held in Cal¬ 
cutta in September 1920 declared: ... the only effectual means 
to vindicate national honour and to prevent a repetition of 
similar wrongs in the future is the establishment of Swarajya.’^^ 
The Congress also maintained that there was ‘no course left for 
the people or India but to approve of and adopt the policy of 
progressive, non-violent, Non-cooperation inaugurated by Mr 
Gandhi until the said wrongs are righted and Swarajya is 

established.’^^ 

The next session of the Congress held in Nagpur in 1920 
congratulated the nation upon the progress made until then in 
working out the programme of non-cooperation. It also declared 
that the entire or any part of the scheme of non-violent non¬ 
cooperation, with the renunciation of the voluntary association 
with the present government at one end and the refusal to pay 
taxes on the other, should be put in force at a time to be deter¬ 
mined by either the Indian National Congress or the All India 
Congress Committee. To prepare the country for successful non¬ 
cooperation with the British government the Congress suggested 
taking effective steps in that behalf by the boycott of the spools 
controlled by the government and by the boycott of law courts 
by the lawyers and the litigants. In order to make India eco¬ 
nomically independent and self-contained, the Congress called 

11 The Indian National Congress 1920-23 (Allahabad, 1924} 7. 

12 Ibid. 
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upon the merchants and traders to carry out a gradual boycott 
of foreign trade relations and to encourage handspinning and 
handweaving.^® 

Passive Resistance and Satyagraha 

Such a programme envisaging non^ooperation with the au¬ 
thorities in many fields was an innovation in the Indian national 
movement. Gandhi, as the leader who inaugurated it, often ex¬ 
plained its philosophical basis. In a statement read out before 
the court during his trial, he said: 

I hold it to be a virtue to be disaffected towards a Govern¬ 
ment which in its totality has done more harm to India than 
any previous system. India is less manly under the British 
rule than she ever was before. Holding such a belief, I consider 
it to be a sin to have affection for the system.... In my 
humble opinion. Non-co-operation with evil is as much a 
duty as is cooperation with good.^* 

Gandhi acknowledged his indebtedness to many great teachers 
and books as far as the evolution of the idea of non-cooperation 
with, and resistance to, evil is concerned. He was inspired by 
the philosophy of passive resistance evolved by others. To quote 
Gandhi himself: 

It was the New Testament which really awakened me to the 
rightness and value of Passive Resistance.... The Bhagavad 
Gita deepened the impression and Tolstoi’s ‘The Kingdom 
of God is Within You’ gave it permanent form.^® 

According to one of Gandhi’s biographers: 

Ruskin and Thoreau have both had some share in forming 
his [Gandhi’s] opinions, Ruskin’s ‘Crown of Wild Olive’ being 
an especial favourite. Last, but not least, the Passive Resistance 
Movement in England with regard to education has proved 
an object lesson, not only to him but to his people, of singular 
force and interest.^® 

Gandhi’s contribution in this field was that he tried (o make 
ihe method of passive civil resistance work on a national scale. 

13 Ibid., 29. 

14 Gandhi, n. 5, 1053. 

15 Joseph J. Doke, M. K. Gandhi — An Indian PaMot in South Africa 
(Madias, 1900) 88. 

16 Ibid. 
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His programme of action also \/ent beyond the traditional 
passive resistance. Once he said: 

The English expression ‘Passive Resistance* hardly denotes 
the force about 'which 1 propose to write. But Satya^aha, i.e., 
truth-force, correctly conveys the meaning. Truth-force is 
soul-force and is the opposite of the force of 4rms.^^ 

About its applicability he said:. 

It is a force that may be used by individuals as well as by 
communities. It may be used as well in political as in domestic 
affairs. Its universal applicability is a demonstration of its 
permanence and invincibility.^^ 

In the words of Gandhi: 

Passive resistance hs^ been conceived and is regarded as the 
weapon of the weak Whilst it avoids violence, being not 
open to the weak, it does not exclude its use if, in the opinion 
of the passive resister, the occasion demands it.^^ 

Not so satyagraha. It was not the weapon of the weak but 
of those who were more fearless and courageous than the 
soldiers in the battlefield. Explaining this view Gandhi said: 

Non-violence in its dynamic condition means conscious suffer¬ 
ing. It does not mean meek submission to the will of the 
evil-doer, but it means the putting one’s whole soul against 
the will of the tyrant. Working under this law of our being, 
it is possible for a single individual to defy the whole might 
of an unjust empire to save his honour, his religion, his soul 
and lay the foundation for that empire’s fall or its 
regeneration.*® 

Non-violence as a Dogma, Policy and Creed 

To what extent was non-violence an essential feature of the 
programme of the non-cooperation movement? It is doubtful 
that many of Gandhi’s followers and the Indian National 
Congress fully subscribed to his ideas in regard to this matter. 
On the one hand the resolution of the Congress on non-co- 
operation stated: 

17 Mahatma Gandhi, Speeches and Writings (Madras, 1929) 102. 

18 Ibid., 187, 

10 Gandhi, n. 5, 222. 

20 Gandhi, n. 5, 262. 
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This Congress desires to lay emphasis on Non-violence being 
the integral part of the non-coH^ration resolution and in¬ 
vites the attention of the people to the fact that Non-violence 
in word and deed is as essential between people themselves, 
as in respect of the Government.*! 

On the other hand it did not give an ethical reason for tak¬ 
ing this stand but only maintained that ‘the spirit of violence 
is not only contrary to the growth of a true spirit of democracy, 
but actually retards the enforcement (if necessary) of the other 
stages of non-cooperation.’** 

Maulana Muhammad Ali, who was a colleague of Gandhi, 
explaining his view on the question of the role of non-violence 
in politics said in 1923: 

Warfare, according to the Quran, is an evil;... but persecu¬ 
tion is a worse evil, and may be put down with the weapons 
of war. When persecution ceases, and every man is free to 
act with the sole motive of securing divine goodwill, warfare 
must cease. These are the limits of Violence in Islam, as 1 
understand it, and 1 cannot go beyond these limits without 
infringing the Law of God. But I have agreed to work with 
Mahatma Gandhi, and our compact is that as long as 1 am 
associated with him 1 shall not resort to the use of force even 
for purposes of self-defence. And I have willingly entered into 
this compact because 1 think we can achieve victory without 
violence; that the use of violence for a nation of three 
hundred and twenty millions of people should be a matter 
of reproach to it.*» 

Many other followers of Gandhi—both Hindus and Muslims— 
shared Muhammad All’s view that violence was justified under 
some circumstances, but there were some advantages in accepting 
non-violence as a tactics. 

Gandhi was not entirely unaware of this fact even in 1920. 
He wrote: 

I want India to recognise that she has a soul that cannot 
perish and that can rise triumphant above every physical 
weakness and defy the physical combination of a whole 
world.... However, being a practical man, I do not wait till 

21 Indian National Congress, n. 11, 31. 

22 Ibid. 

23 Afzal Iqbal,, comp, and ed.. Select Writings And Sjpeedtes of 
Matdana Mohammad Ali (Lahore, 1944) 279. 
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India recognises the practicability of the spiritual life in the 
political world. India considers herself to be powerless and 
paralysed before the machine-guns, the tanks and the aero¬ 
planes of the English. And she takes up Non-cooperation out 
of her weakness. It must still serve the same pur]X35e, namely, 
bring her delivery from the crushing weight of British in¬ 
justice, if a sufficient number of people practise it.^^ 

A large number of people practised it. But a few resorted to 
violence also. There were scattered incidents of violence through, 
out the non-cooperation movement. But when it led to the 
death of some policemen at Chauri Chaura in February 1922, 
Gandhi suspended the movement. He gave the following 
reasons: 

The tragedy of Chauri Chaura is really the index finger. It 
shows the way India may easily go, if drastic precautions be 
not taken. If we are not to evolve violence out of non-violence, 
it is quite clear that we must hastily retrace our 8te]>s and 
re-establish an atmosphere of peace, re-arrange our programme 
and not think of starting mass Civil Disobedience until we 
are sure of peace being retained in spite of mass Civil Dis¬ 
obedience being start^ and in spite of Government 
provocation.*® 

Gandhi also hoped that by the suspension of the movement, 
'every Congressman or woman will not only feel disappointed 
but he or she will feel relieved of the burden of unreality and 
of national sin.’*® But the fact that many were disappointed 
and were angry when they heard of the suspension of the move- 
ment, showed that they did not subscribe to Gandhi's ideas on 
non-violence. 

The biographer of Pandit Motilal Nehru sums up the reaction 
of many of Gandhi’s followers to the suspension of the move¬ 
ment in the following words: 

These decisions were like a clap of thunder to the Mahatma’s 
adherents. Probably no one was closer to him than his faithful 
secretary, Mahadev Desai; but even Desai wrote from Agra 
faol (February 15th) that the shock had 'absolutely unhinged’ 
him. Lajpat Rai addressed a circular letter to the Congress 
Working Committee in which he described Gandhi as 'one 

24 Gandhi, n. 5, 262. 

25 Ibid., 907. 

26 Ibid., 998. 
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of the greatest men of all ages, all times and all countries.... 
Our defeat is in proportion to the greatness of our leader... 
Mahaimaji pitched his standard too high.... To change the 
heart of mobs in such a way as to make it impossible for 
them to indulge in such brutalities without changing the 
hearts of Governments, that rule over them, is an impossibility. 
... In Lucknow gaol the reactions of the Nehrus were 
etjually violent. Motilal was beside himself with anger, while 
his son vented his despair in a letter which Gandhi described 
'as a freezing dose’.*^ 

Many others who participated in the non-cooperation move¬ 
ment were more disillusioned than these leaders. It will not, 
therefore, be wrong to conclude that the majority of those who 
participated in the non-cooperation movement did not owe 
allegiance to the concept of non-violent struggle as interpreted 
by Gandhi. They accepted it only as an expedient measure. 

But it is equally significant that Gandhi continued to be the 
most important political leader of India even after his taking 
this decisive step which went against the dominant mood of the 
country. His ability to retain the leadership of the country can 
be partly attributed to his magnetic personality; but it is also 
due to the realisation on the part of many people in the country 
that some degree of restraint on the part of the political agi¬ 
tators would be helpful to the success of the national move¬ 
ment. In this period Britain was a Great Power in the world 
and the British government in India possessed overwhelming 
military strength. The participation of the Indian masses in the 
national movement was still in the rudimentary stage, except 
in some parts of the country. It was, therefore, necessary to make 
tactical withdrawals during the struggle for freedom. From this 
standpoint the suspension of the non-cooperation movement 
was not an unwise step Making such withdrawals and the 
necessary compromise for the purpose was another legacy of the 
political movements led by Gandhi. But the reasons he gave for 
it were couched in metaphysical and ethical terms and were not 
accepted by the vast number of his followers. In the realm of 
ideas he did not, therefore, bequeath a liberal political philo¬ 
sophy although in the field of action he occasionally functioned 
as a liberal. 

27 B. R. Nanda, The Nehrus: MoUkH and Jatoaharidl (London, 1062) 
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Boycott of Schools, Courts and Foreign Goods 

Another item of the programme of non-cooperation which 
was at first accepted by many of Gandhi's followers but which 
was rejected by them later was the boycott of schools and courts. 
The annual session of the Congress which met at Nagpur in 
1920 called upon the students of the age of sixteen and above 
to withdraw without delay, irrespective of consequence, from 
institutions owned, aided or in any way controlled by govern¬ 
ment and advised them to devote themselves to some special 
service in connection with the non-cooperation movement or 
to continue their education in national institutions. It also 
called upon lawyers to make greater efEorts to suspend their 
practice and to devote their attention to national service in¬ 
cluding boycott of law courts by litigants and fellow lawyers 
and the settlement of disputes by private arbitration. There was 
also a call to give up the titles of honour given by the govern¬ 
ment and to boycott legislative bodies. The official historian of 
the Congress later summed the response to these calls: 

The No-vote campaign had been a remarkable success. Less 
successful was the boycott of courts and colleges, though their 
prestige was greatly damaged. Numerous lawyers had left 
their profession throughout the country and thrown them- 
selves neart and soul into the movement. An unexpected 
measure of response, however, was noticeable in the field of 
National Educaticm. Though the number of students that 
non-cooperated was not large, there was an earnest move to* 
wards National Education.^^ 

Even this claim regarding the success of the boycott of educa¬ 
tional institutions was highly exaggerated. The reality was 
nearer to the following observation made by C. Y. Chintamani, 
a critic of the programme of non-cooperation: 

It wj« admitted [in the Report of the Civil Disobedience 
Enquiry Committee consisted of Congressmen] that, so far as 
efEort was directed to the weaning of students from Govern¬ 
ment schools and colleges, it has met with poor success, and 
that the majonty of the students who had come out of Gov¬ 
ernment schools were obliged to return gradually to their 
old schools; which does not appear exactly to support the claim 

28 B. P. Sitaramayya, Ths Htitoiy of the Indian National Congntf 
(Bombay, 1947) I, 211. 
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later made in the report that the non-cooperation movement 
has destroyed the prestige of Government institutions.** 

The boycott of courts was also not very successful. The num¬ 
ber of lawyers who susf>ended practice in courts was insignificant 
compared to their full strength. Some of them went back to 
their profession later. 

The successful boycott was the one concerned with foreign 
goods. Emphasising the importance of this boycott Gandhi said: 

India cannot be free so long as India voluntarily encourages 
or tolerates the economic drain which has been going on for 
the past century and a half. Boycott of foreign goods means 
no more and no less than boycott of foreign cloth.... India 
has the ability to manufacture all her cloth if her children 
will work for it.*® 

This boycott was connected with the ‘swadeshi’ movement 
which was aimed at promoting indigenous goods: Gandhi asso¬ 
ciated it with the*development of cottage industries also. Refer¬ 
ring to the success of Gandhi’s programme in this field one of 
his followers wrote: 

In the matter of the organisation of Swadeshi, the result 
achieved in popularising spinning wheels and the use of 
Khaddar (hand spun and hand woven cloth) has been mar¬ 
vellous. In homes which had altogether forgotten even the 
name of Charka (spinning wheel) its musical hum can now 
be heard. It has invaded even the parlour of the rich, while 
it has given a source of livelihood to lakhs of poor women 
in the-country.®^ 

Although the success of the spinning wheel was spectacular, 
it was the growth of Indian industries, which used all the 
modern methods of production which led to the ultimate success 
of the swadeshi movement. 

While suspending the non-cooperation movement, the Work¬ 
ing Committee of the Congress called upon all Congress organi¬ 
sations to concentrate their efforts on creating an atmosphere 
of non-violence and further strengthening the Congress organi- 

29 C. Y. Chintamani, Indian Politics Since the Mutiny (Allahabad, 
1947) 140. 

30 Gandhi, n. 5, 513. 

31 Raiendra Prasad, n. 5, cxiv. 
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sation by improving the panchayats and national education 
institutions and by stimulating the use of spinning wheel and 
production of khaddar. These aspects of the Congress program¬ 
me were not as popular as those connected with non-cooperation 
and political campaigns. And even among those who used 
khaddar many did so because it was a political uniform of the 
Congressmen and not because they had any faith in Gandhi’s 
programme of cottage industries and spinning wheel. 

Gandhi’s Opposition to Modern Civilisation 

This gap between the thinking of Gandhi and that of a vast 
number of his political followers arose from the fact that 
they did not agree with his approach towards modern civilisa¬ 
tion. In aa early as 1908 Gandhi had thus made clear his under¬ 
standing of the difference between Indian and western civili¬ 
sation: 


... the aim of the Indian civilisation is to elevate the moral 
being, that of the Western civilisation to propagate immorality. 
The latter is godless, the former is based on a belief in God. 
So understanding and so believing it behoves on every lover 
of India to the old Indian civilisation.^^ 

Gandhi did not always make this distinction between Indian 
civilisation and western civilisation; but he consistently main- 
tained his oppositon to ‘modern civilisation’. In a letter to a 
friend he wrote in 1909: 

There is no impassable barrier between East and West. (2) 
There is no such thing as Western or European civilisation, 
but there is a modem civilisation which is purely material. 
(3) The people of £urope> before they were touched by 
modern civilisation, had much in common with the people 
of the East;... (4) It is not the British people who are ruling 
India, but it is modern civilisation, through its. railways, tele- 
grajjh, telephone, and almost every invention which has been 
claimed to be a triumph of civilisation. (5) Bombay, Calcutta 
and the other chief cities of India are the real plague spots. (6) 
If British rule were replaced tomorrow by Indian rule based 
on modern methods, India would be no better, except that 
she would be able to retain some of the money that is drained 
away to England....«® 

32 M. K. Gandhi, Hind Swaraj (Alimedabad, 1909) 2. 

33 Tendulker, n. 3, 129-30. 
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Many of Gandhi’s followers did not share these views of their 
leader. Their aim was obviously to establish a modern state 
and society in India. The sense of direction of the Indian 
national movement in general, in spite of some deviations, was 
towards the fulfilment of the aspiration of the politically 
conscious people to make India modem in every sense of the 
term. A question may be asked: then why did they accept the 
leadership of Gandhi who rejected these aspirations? They did 
because Gandhi did not demand from his political followers 
unqualified allegiance to all his views. During the period of 
a struggle he did demand implicit obedience and discipline of 
the highest order in his ranks. But that was a different matter. 

In this connection it is worth noting that Gandhi often re¬ 
ferred to Gokliale as his political Guru (teacher) and Jawaharlal 
Nehru as his political heir and that both these leaders w'ere 
far from being the champions of ancient civilisation. They 
openly acclaimed the merits of modern civilisation, acknowledg¬ 
ed their indebtedness to the West and stated that their aim was 
to reorganise Indian society, economy and state on modern lines. 

Spiritual Basis of the Political AcriviTV 

It is also doubtful that the vast number of Gandhi's political 
followers shared his views on ‘spiritualization of politics’. 
Gandhi once said: ‘You and I have to act on the political plat¬ 
form from a spiritual side and if this is done, we should then 
conquer the conqueror’.®* Gandhi maintained that the non¬ 
cooperation movement was 'a struggle of good against evil and 
the force behind it was soul force.’®"* It is in this context that 
Gandhi considered self-purification to be the first step in the 
political struggles. On one occasion he said: 

I have found that we have not yet reached a conscious re¬ 
cognition of our national state. We have not had the discipline 
necessary for a realization of that state and venture to say that 
there is nothing so powerful as fasting and prayer that would 
give us the requisite discipline, spirit of self-sacrifice, humility 
and resoluteness of will without which there can be no real 
progress.®® 


34 Gandhi, n. 1, 211. 

35 Doke, n. 15, 89. 

36 Gandlii, n. 5, 5^ 
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Gandhi himself displayed a unique sense of self-discipline by 
his austere way of life and inspired others to make sacrifices 
for their country. In the type of struggle he conducted, in 
which an unarmed people was struggling to be free from a 
mighty imperial Power, Gandhi's appeal to austerity and self- 
discipline had some place. And perhaps the most effective way 
of enforcing austerity and self-discipline among the masses of 
the Indian people at that time was through such practices as 
prayer and fasting because of their deep association with re 
ligion. 

The immediate effects of Gandhi’s statements connected with 
‘modern and western civilizations’ and ‘spiritualization of po¬ 
litics’ were to raise the pride of the people in their country and 
to give them some kind of spiritual stamina in the struggle for 
freedom from foreign rule. One of the long-term effects of these 
aspects of Gandhian philosophy was the encouragement of 
ol^urantist thinking among some sections of the people. As 
some of the symbols Gandhi used had a greater appeal to the 
Hindus than to the Muslims, they also gave a ‘Hindu colour’ 
to the national movement under his leadership. But during 
1919-20 they were not so obvious because of Gandhi’s support 
to the Khilafat agitation and the decision of the majority of the 
Muslim leaders to support the non-cooperation movement. 

For an Indigenous and Practical 
Scheme of Education 

Although the call to boycott schools sponsored and supported 
by the government did not meet with great success, some ideas 
of Gandhi on education did make an impact on the Indian 
mind. Gandhi said: ‘Education through English had created a 
wide gulf between the educated few and the masses. It had 
created gulf in the families also. An English educated man had 
no community of feelings and ideas with the ladies of the 
family.'?'’^ According to Gandhi, the then existing system of 
education was undesirable on the following grounds: 

It is based upon foreign culture to the almost entire exclusion 
of indigenous culture. (2) It ignores the culture of the heart 


37 Gandhi, n. 1, 297-8. 
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and the hand and confines itself simply to the head. (3) Real 
education is impossible through a foreign medium.^^ 

Gandhi advocated the establishment of educational institu> 
tions which could be symbolic of India’s ‘protest against the 
British injustice and as a vindication of national honour’ and 
drawing its ‘inspiration from the national ideals of a united 
India’. They sto^ for a ‘synthesis of the different cultures that 
have come to stay in India, that have influenced Indian life, and 
that, in their turn, have themselves been influenced by the spirit 
of the soil.'^* In this respect Gandhi’s ideas on education were 
similar to those of the Extremists. 

But while the latter emphasised the importance of imparting 
technical education which would be necessary to facilitate the 
industrialisation of India on a large scale, Gandhi ignored it. 
He focussed attention, in addition to religion, politics and 
history, on vocational training. The vocational training, which 
Gandhi envisaged, was suited to the economy of a predominantly 
agricultural society in which cottage industries, but no heavy 
industries, fulfilled an important role. 

Although his educational plans had these limitations, it must 
be said to his credit that his criticism of the unrealistic and 
bookish system of education was justified. He maintained 
that the 

introduction of manual training will serve a double purpose 
in a poor country like ours. It will pay for the education of 
our children and teach them an occupation on which they 
can fall back in after-life, if they choose, for earning a 
living. Such a system must make our children self-reliant. 
Nothing will demoralise ihc nation so much as that we should 
learn to despise labour.'*’’ 

Another aspect of Gandhi’s thinking on this matter was his 
uncompromising opposition to the use of the foreign language 
as the medium of education. Enumerating its defects, he said: 

Foreign medium has caused brain-fag, put an undue strain 
upon the nerves of our children, made them crammers and 
imitators, unfitted them for original work and thought and 
disabled them for filtrating their learning to the family or 

38 Gandhi, n. 5, 386-7. 

33 Ibid., 384-5. 

40 Gandhi, n. 5, 388. 
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the masses.... The foreign medium has prevented the growth 

of our vernaculars.'*! 

This did not mean that condemnation of English language 
as such. Gandhi conceded that it has a role to play as a language 
of international commerce and diplomacy. 

A Popular Base for the National Movement 

Gandhi’s views on such subjects as education and cottage in* 
dustries were part of his total philosophy which was aimed at 
creating a decentralised and democratic society in which the 
gulf between the minority of a few learned and rich people and 
the majority of uneducated and poor people would not exist. He 
also realised that the influence of religious and other traditions 
on the masses of the people were very strong and that the im¬ 
plementation of any programme, which would not take into 
consideration those traditions, would become an isolated action 
on the part of a few leaders who belonged to a minority. So. 
unlike many other political leaders, he thought of new schemes 
of educational, social and economic development and related all 
of them to political agitation on the part of the masses of the 
people in a manner which was understandable to them and for 
the redress of such specific grievances as the Amritsar tragedy, 
Rowlatt Act and the Khilafat. The ultimate effect of some of 
his speeches and writings and his first programme of non^ro* 
operation was to give a popular base to the Indian national 
movement. Although Gandhi did not quote from the writings 
of European political philosophers on democracy, as the earlier 
Indian leaders did, his successful attempt in bringing a large 
mass of the people to the national movement was a great step 
towards democritising the political life of the country. 

Direction Towards FREDMnf 

The sense of direction the national movement under 
Gandhi’s leadership was also undoubtedly towards strengthening 
the political forces which championed freedom—freedom of the 
individual and of the nation. 

When restrictions were made by the government on the free¬ 
dom of speech, Gandhi wrote in Young India: 


41 Ibid., 389. 
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Swaraj, the Khiiafat, the Punjab occupy a subordinate place 
to the issue sprung upon the country by the Government. 
We must first make good the right of free speech and free 
association before we can make any further progress towards 
our goal. The Government would kill us if it could by a 
flank attack. To accept defeat in the matter of free speech 
and free association is to court disaster. If the Government is 
allowed to destroy non-violent activities in the country, how¬ 
ever dangerous they may be to its existence, even the mode¬ 
rates’ work must come to a standstill. In the general interest, 
therefore, we must defend these elementary rights with our 
lives...The safest and the quickest way to defend these 
rights is to ignore the restriction. We must speek the truth 
under a shower of bullets. We must band together in the face 
of bayonets. No cost is too great for purchasing these funda¬ 
mental rights .^2 

Gandhi’s great contribution to the national movement was 
that by making such fervent appeals to the people, he could 
arouse great enthusiasm among them for the cause of freedom. 
He could also inspire them for making great sacrifices in further¬ 
ance of that cause. He himself led the way. When he was pro¬ 
secuted by the Government, instead of trying to defend himself, 
he said : 

Non-violence implies voluntary submission to the penalty for 
Non-cooperation with evil. I am here, therefore, to invite and 
submit cheerfully to the highest penalty that can be inflicted 
upon me for what in law is a deliberate crime and what 
appears to me to be the highest duty of a citizen.^ 

This statement reflected a departure from the attitude of 
the political leaders who preceded Gandhi. With this open 
defiance of authority entered a new spirit in the Indian national 
movement and politics. No more was it easy to curb the desire 
of the people for freedom. 

Even Gandhi’s liking for law and order and his loyalty to 
non-violence were qualified by his desire to fight for freedom. 
On one occasion he said: ‘...anarchy under Home Rule was 
better than orderly foreign rule.’*^ He also said that he ‘would 
have India to become free even by violence rather than that she 

42 Ibid., 942-3. 

43 Ibid., 1054. 

44 Gandhi, n. 32, 157. 

cx: 11 
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should remain in bondage. In slavery she is a helpless partner 
in the violence of the slave holder.’^ 

As this statement makes it clear the dominant objective of 
Gandhi’s political activities was the achievement of the freedom 
of the country and it was this objective which brought forth 
the favourable response of a large section of the people to his 
appeals to participate in the political struggle. The political 
campaigns led by Gandhi opened a new chapter in the history 
of the national movement by making the spirit of resistance to 
authority an important factor in public life. As the official 
historian of the Congress notes : 

Fear had been cast off by the people. A sense of self-respect 
developed in the Nation. Congressmen realized that service 
and self-sacrifice were the only means of winning public con¬ 
fidence. The prestige too of Government was materially shaken, 
and people had received good lessons regarding the ideology 
of Swaraj.4® 

It seemed that by the inauguration of the non-cooperation 
movement of 1919-21, the Indian National Congress reached the 
point of no return as far as its march towards its ultimate 
objective of the freedom of the country was concerned. 

Total Impact of Gandhi’s Ideology and Programme 

It is difficult to assess the impact of Gandhi’s ideology and 
programme on the Indian national movement during 1919-21 
without taking into consideration how he influenced it later. It 
can safely be asserted that he was the dominant figure in Indian 
political field from 1919 up to his death in 1948. During this 
period Gandhi shifted his emphasis from one point of view to 
another as occasion demanded and the response of the politically 
conscious people of India to Gandhi’s ideology and programme 
also varied from one period to another. But the non-cooperation 
movement of 1919-21 and Gandhi’s utterances of this period are 
significant, because both had a determining influence on the 
character of the Indian national movement and its political 
philosophy. 

45. Gandhi, n. 5, 290. 

46. Sitaramayya, The History of the Indian National Congress (Allaha¬ 
bad. 1935) 377. 
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It will be wrong to assume that just because a large number 
of people accepted Gandhi’s political leadership, they accepted 
all his views. We noted above some divergence in the thinking 
of Gandhi and some of his followers on such fundamental 
questions as non-violence, spiritual basis of political action, 
modern civilisation and the role of cottage industries in the 
economic development of the country. But there was a wide 
area of agreement between Gandhi and his followers on the 
political objectives of the national movement and the program¬ 
me of action for realising them. 

According to Gandhi and his followers the ultimate objective 
of the national movement was the freedom of the country and 
the immediate objectives of such political programme as the non¬ 
cooperation movement was to redress the specific grievances con¬ 
nected with the Rowlatt Act, Jallianwala Bagh firings and the 
Khilafat. 

A militant struggle—though non-violent in form—was the 
nature of the political agitation he led. Here, again, he received 
the unqualified allegiance of his followers who displayed great 
courage and willingness to make great sacrifices for the country. 

But the minds of some of them rebelled against Gandhi’s 
decision to suspend the non-cooperation movement on the 
ground that some people became violent and killed some police¬ 
men. They had no faith in the inherent virtue of non-violent 
methods. But as tactical withdrawals and a display of restraint 
in the struggle against a mighty empire by an unarmed people 
were not unwise steps, this action of Gandhi did not lead to 
the rejection of Gandhi’s leadership by his followers. In other 
words, while Gandhi adhered to non-violence as a principle, many 
of his followers accepted it as a tactics. 

Gandhi’s opposition to modern civilisation, sometimes referred 
to as western civilisation, was not supported by some of his fol¬ 
lowers because they wanted to reconstruct Indian slate, economy 
and society on modern lines. But it appealed to a large section 
of the people of India, because by glorifying the ancient Indian 
civilisation and holding it as superior to the modem western 
civilisation, such an attitude of opposition to the civilisation 
of the alien rulers gave great self-confidence and sense of pride 
to them. Even those who differed with Gandhi on this issue 
realised the immense mass appeal of the slogans based on such 
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an attitude. The realisation of this fact by them and Gandhi’s 
tolerance of those who differed from him so long as they accept¬ 
ed his leadership in the political sphere, facilitated his emer¬ 
gence as the supreme national leader during 1919-21, because 
unlike the ^Moderates* and the ^Extremists', his appeal was not 
confined either to those who looked to the West for inspiration 
or to the earlier period of Indian history for the same purpose. 

Gandhi’s use of symbols like *Ramrajya’ and his emphasis on 
prayer and fasting made an appeal primarily to the Hindu 
masses. But before 1921 it did not antagonise many educated 
Hindus, who have no use for them, because they were impressed 
by the fact that they gave discipline and spiritual stamina to 
many of those who participated in the political struggle. 

Some of Gandhi’s writings and speeches on these matters 
had no appeal to the Muslims. But a vast number of them 
accepted Gandhi’s lead because he gave unqualified support 
to them on such issues as the Khilafat, with which they were 
concerned. As we noted in the earlier chapter, Gandhi’s ideas 
and programme did promote Hindu-Muslim unity during 
1918-21 ; however, that unity was not based on the concept that 
Hindus and Muslims should lose their separate identities and 
merge into one political stream, but on the view that Hindus 
and Muslims, though separate entities, could join in an alliance 
for some joint political action. 

Some political workers and leaders, who were very active be¬ 
fore 1918, could not associate themselves with the national move¬ 
ment under Gandhi’s leadership, because they could not accept 
his ideas or the wisdom of the political campaigns he launched. 
Some of the most prominent among them were Surendranath 

Banerjea, Bipin Chandra Pal, C. Y. Chintamony and Muhammad 
Ali Jinnah. Rabindranath Tagore, an eminent poet, who once 
associated himself with the political movements of Bengal, was 
another critic of Gandhi. Their criticisms was mostly concerned 
with the intolerance set in motion by Gandhi’s militant cam¬ 
paigns, his anarchist ideas, the chauvinist elements in his opposi¬ 
tion to modern western civilisation and the unscientific nature 
of his views regarding the large-scale application of modern 
industrial methods in the economic field. 

Although the critics of Gandhi were well-known people who 
possessed tremendous intellectual powers, Gandhi could still 
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carry the masses with him because he became a symbol of the 
aspirations of the people for freedom and a rallying point for 
people of different social background and cultural levels. 
Gandhi’s views on social and economic questions and the philo¬ 
sophical basis of his political actions might have had many 
drawbacks; but during 1918-21, all of them fitted in with his 
essential scheme of drawing all the political currents, which 
preceded him, into the one stream of the national movement 
and leading it in the form of a militant, though non-violent, 
struggle against the alien government. 

Gandhi was primarily a man of action and not a philosopher 
or political theorist. The legacy of his political actions in the 
ideological field had both positive and negative sides. More 
than any other leader, Gandhi strengthened the cause of free¬ 
dom of the individual and the country by fighting for it and he 
promoted the democratic spirit by reducing the gulf between 
the leader and the followers by many items of his political pro¬ 
gramme. But some of his ideas were also conducive to the 
strengthening of obscurantism and some degree of revivalism in 
the country. They militated against the spirit of scientific 
enquiry and the ideas of the Ages of Enlightenment and Reason. 
Many of those, who accepted Gandhi’s leadership in the political 
sphere, were not committed to his total philosophy. So the non¬ 
cooperation movement of 1919-21 did not show the full impact 
of all aspects of Gandhism. 




CHAPTER VI 


CONCLUSION 


ALTHOUGH political theory and practice are interrelated, there is 
a difference between the approach of the practical politician 
and statesman on the one hand and that of a political theore¬ 
tician on the other. 

The practical statesman is interested in theory and knowledge 
only, in so far as they can be immediately applied as weapons 
in the struggle for political power. For this reason he directs 
his appeal primarily to human emotions and human will. 
The political theorist on the other hand is interested in an 
idea for its own intrinsic value, and not like the practical 
statesman for its utility in political conflict or for its propa- 
gandistic influence on human activity. For the thinker in the 
field of political science, no less than elsewhere, knowledge 
should not be an instrument of political domination but an 
intellectual construct endowed with significance; retaining its 
independent validity despite the changing configurations of the 
actual political arena. The aspirations for power of the politi¬ 
cal thinker have to be subordinated to his aspirations for 
knowledge, and for this reason he must appeal primarily to 
man’s capacity for intellectual judgement rather than to his 
more or less ethical and emotional capacity for enthusiasm.^ 

In this study we are concerned with the ideas of practical 
statesmen and politicians only and that too with those engaged 
in the limited task of conducting the nationalist movement. As 
the oft-repeated maxim that a dependent country has but 
one kind of politics, i.e., to fight the alien government and pave 
the way for self-government, applies to India of the period 
under survey. A study of the political philosophy of her national 

1. Herman Heller, ‘Political Science*, Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences (New York, 1949) XII, 210. 
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movement becomes in one sense, the study of the most important 
political trends of the country. 

Influences on Indian Political Thinking 

The organisation which led the movement during 1885-1921 
was the Indian National Congress; but other parties too were 
connected with it. The All India Muslim League was one such. 
The role of the League in the later phase of the national move¬ 
ment, particularly in the nineteen-forties when it began to ad¬ 
vocate the creation of Pakistan, cast some doubt about its right 
to be regarded as a part of the Indian national movement. But 
prior to 1921, although it did champion the separate demands 
of the Muslims, it was not, in any sense, outside the national 
stream. Moreover, individuals like M.A. Jinnah played an im¬ 
portant part in the working of both the Muslim League and 
of the Indian National Congress. The two parties came to an 
agreement in 1916 and placed before the government joint 
political demands. In view of all these developments, the politi¬ 
cal ideas of the Muslim League leaders were not excluded from 
this study. The ‘Moderates' and the ‘Extremists’, whose political 
ideas were analysed here, were also not the members of the 
Congress Party throughout the period. The Extremists left it 
in 1907 after the Surat split and rejoined it only in 1916. The 
Moderates left the organisation in 1818. But as both the Extre¬ 
mists and the Moderates represented significant political forces 
of the country even when they were outside the Congress, the 
views they expounded on various occasions made their impact 
on the people. This study of the political philosophy of the 
Indian national movement is, therefore, concerned with the 
different, and often conflicting, views expressed by the leaders 
who were at one time members of the Congress party and at 
other times outside it; and with the views of those who were 
connected with organisations like the Muslim League. This fact 
gives it a certain lack of cohesion; but this is inherent in the 
subject under study. 

There was another reason giving rise to the intellectual in¬ 
coherence in Indian political thinking. As we noted in the earlier 
chapters, the political and other ideas to which the Indian 
leaders owed allegiance were of diverse origin. The political ideas 
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of liberalism, which made an impact on the mind of the educated 
Indians during the early phase of the national movement, came 
from the West. So did the doctrine of socialism which began 
to attract the attention of some Indian leaders towards the 
close of the period under survey. In between there was the in¬ 
fluence of some Indian leaders who referred to the ancient 
Indian heritage and its influence on their thinking. Then there 
were some Muslim leaders of the country who spoke their in¬ 
debtedness to Islam and the lagacy of the Muslim countries of 
the Middle East. The Indian national movement between 1885 
and 1921 reveals the influence of these various strands of thought 
which were acting and interacting on each other, but not neces¬ 
sarily leading to a synthesis. 

Another factor which made its impact on the thinking of 
the people is the political and social background. Even when 
the educated Indians accepted the validity of the political 
ideas of the West, they have to work within a social and politi¬ 
cal background which was different from that of the western 
countries. They had, therefore, to modify some of these ideas 
and reject some others to suit the needs of the country. The 
most important instance is the form in which the Moderate 
leaders accepted liberalism. As the dominant political doctrine 
of the West it made a profound impression on those who were 
given a western education in the 19th and early 20th centuries. 
From 1885, the year of its inception, up to 1905 the Indian 
National Congress was dominated by this class of people who 
were referred to as ‘liberals’. The challenge to their leadership 
came first from the ‘Extremists’ who emerged as a major politi¬ 
cal force at the beginning of the 20th century. Since then these 
earlier leaders were referred to as the ‘Moderates’. At first, 
within the Congress, they could hold their own against the Ex¬ 
tremists. These leaders, no doubt, accepted many of the political 
tenets of liberalism, but not all. In economic matters they often 
departed from liberalism, because the economic conditions of 
India demanded a radical approach. This was one of the many 
cases in which the unique features of the Indian situation made 
themselves felt on the political opinions of the leaders of the 
country. 

There was, however, no doubt that the basic approach of the 
early leaders of the Congress was based on the political ideas 
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of the West which they imbibed through English education and 
the knowledge of the history of the western countries. The very 
concept ‘nation*, as understood in the West, was unknown to 
India. The first important political work of the Congress leaders 
was to popularise the view that India was a nation. Even before 
the establishment of the Indian National Congress, Surendranath 
Banerjea, in one of his speeches, referred to the great work of 
Mazzini in promoting Italian unity and appealed to the people 
of India to ‘weld together into a compact mass*.2 By 1888 
Dadabhai Naoroji also began to remind the Parsees that they 
should not dissociate themselves from the Hindus or the Mus¬ 
lims and that all Indians would sink or swim together as one 
people. As the Congress succeeded in fulfilling this function of 
popularising the concept of an Indian nation to a limited extent, 
Gokhale in his presidential address to the annual session of the 
Congress held in 1905 was in a position to claim that the minds 
of the people had been familiarised with the ideas of a united 
India and that close bonds of sympathy had knit together the 
different provinces. 

Banerjea, Dadabhi and Gokhale held and propagated the 
view that one race was not inferior to another. When they 
championed the right of Indians to enter the civil service, they 
maintained that what they wanted was not a few more posts 
for their countrymen, but the acceptance by the government of 
their right to develop resourcefulness and the capacity to take 
the initiative. 

The Moderates and Liberalism 

The political philosophy of many of the early leaders of the 
Congress and the ‘Moderates* of 1905-21 was also influenced 
by their methods of agitation, which was constitutional in 
character. This, in its turn, was influenced by their belief in the 
providential character of the British rule in India and their 
inability or unwillingness to arouse mass enthusiasm for a poli¬ 
tical agitation against the British rule. They realised that the 
success of the constitutional agitation envisaged prolonged 
preparation and patient waiting for a very long time. They 
were prepared to pay such high prices rather than try to achieve 

2 R. C. Palit, Surendranath Banerjea's Speeches (Calcutta, 1880) 21. 
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their political ends through a radical programme, which, they 
feared, might lead the country to violence, chaos and confusion. 

The gradual evolution of India towards self-government 
under the guidance of the British government was their ulti¬ 
mate goal. Their immediate objective was to create the political 
atmosphere which would facilitate Indians acquiring the politi¬ 
cal and administrative experience necessary for governing the 
country themselves. 

With the purpose in view they agitated for the increased re¬ 
presentation of the legislative councils and Indianisation of the 
civil service and demanded an extension of civil rights to the 
people by such measures as the removal of the restrictions on 
the press, the repeal of the laws of Preventive Detention and 
the Seditious Meetings Act and by such reforms as the separation 
of the judiciary from the executive and the reorganisation of the 
judicial services. In their utterances these Moderate leaders 
often quoted with approval many maxims from the writings and 
speeches of European liberals. Combined with the impact of the 
spread of modern education, the development of press and of the 
constitutional reforms, the political ideas propagated by the 
Moderate leaders and the prolonged character of their agitation 
resulted in liberalism making a powerful appeal to a significant 
section of the educated people in the country. Even when poli¬ 
tical radicalism and socialism entered as major forces in Indian 
politics, they did not entirely supersede liberalism. 

It is significant that these Indian leaders, who accepted some 
of the tenets of liberalism in regard to political matters, also 
realised that they could not be mechanically applied to India 
in regard to economic and social questions. In the opinion of 
the European liberals the state should not interfere in the eco¬ 
nomic life. But the Moderate leaders realised that the Indian 
situation demanded that the state should create tariff walls for 
the protection of Indian industries and should guide and help 
the economic development of the country by free use of its 
credit and superior organisation and by pioneering industrial 
undertaking and subsidizing private cooperative effort. It should, 
however, be noted that these views of the Moderates did not 
spring from an acceptance of such political doctrines as social¬ 
ism, but from their pragmatic appraisal of the economic pro¬ 
blems of the country. 
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It is difficult to sum up the political philosophy of the early 
leaders of the Congress and that of those who were later re¬ 
ferred to as the Moderates. In one sense they were liberals; but 
they were liberals with a difference. They accepted those tenets 
of liberalism which promoted critical views of dogmatic beliefs 
and encouraged an experimental attitude towards problems of 
government and society. They emphasised individual liberty 
and demanded the extension of the freedom of the press. Their 
political demands were directed towards giving political train¬ 
ing to the people of the country. But while claiming and agitat¬ 
ing for these rights they wanted their followers to show tolerance 
towards their political opponents and accept the fact that they 
should undergo a period of apprenticeship before they could 
attain their goal of self-government. Although some of these 
ideas were successfully changed by some leaders in the later 
phase of the national movement, there is no doubt that they 
made an impact on the political developments of the counrty. 

They also gave an economic content to the Indian national 
movement by making their followers aware of the economic 
problems of the country and by stating that their solutions were 
connected with the achievement of their political ends. 

These early leaders of the Congress had a secular view of 
politics and wanted the reconstruction of Indian society on 
the basis of the ideas of the ages of enlightenment and of liberal¬ 
ism which were prevalent in Europe in the 18th and 19th cen¬ 
turies. They never defended any indigenous social institutions 
like caste. Far from giving any slogan for reviving the past, these 
leaders frankly advocated industrialising the country on modern 
lines. They wanted India to enter the international community 
of commercial and industrial nations as a full-fledged member. 
In spite of the fact that the Indian national movement did not 
owe uninterrupted allegiance to the political philosophy of the 
early leaders of the Congress, it is undeniable that it was a 
major factor in the shaping of the policies and programme of 
the movement. The constitution of Indian republic and the 
social and economic programmes of the different parties in free 
India, and particularly those of the party in power, bear testi¬ 
mony to the political legacy of the early leaders of the Congress. 

When these leaders put forward their political ideas, their 
appeal was limited to a small section of the people; but by the 
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time they were embodied in the constitution of free India, they 
had become part and parcel of the traditions of the national 
movement which had a mass base. How did this transformation 
take place? The answer to this question lies in the history of 
the national movement, in between its origins and its last 
phase, when it was dominated by leaders who thought that the 
people of India, in their struggle for freedom, need not have 
to confine themselves to the methods of agitation implicit in 
the tenets of European liberalism. Some of them contributed 
to the success of the national movement by supplying it such 
sources of strength as the mass support which the movement 
lacked when its leadership was confined to the Moderates. 

The Philosophy of Extremists 

The Extremist leaders, who came to prominence at the 
beginning of the 20th century, were the first to fulfil this func¬ 
tion. Their understanding of the aims of the national move¬ 
ment was clearer than that of the early leaders. They realised 
that the fundamental issue in Indian politics was not concerned 
with such specific questions as the Indianisation of the civil 
services and the reduction of the Indian military expenditure, 
but with the basic question of Indians getting a large share 
in the administration and with putting an end to Britain*s 
economic exploitation of the country. In their opinion this 
could be achieved only by India becoming completely free— 
in their own words, by her attaining ‘swaraj’. This awareness, 
on the part of the Extremists, of the conflict of interests bet¬ 
ween the British government in India and the Indian national¬ 
ist movement stood in glaring contrast with the faith of the 
Moderates in the providential character of the British rule in 
the country. 

From this followed other differences between the two groups 
of leaders. As the Extremists had no hope of influencing the 
public opinion in England and the authorities in India by argu¬ 
ments and negotiations, they declared that their motto was self- 
reliance and not mendicancy. Their programme was formulated 
with a view to bring pressure on the government by such 
methods as the economic boycott of British goods and passive 
resistance to the authorities. A political agitation with such 
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methods could be carried out only with widespread and enthu¬ 
siastic support from the people. The Extremist leaders, there¬ 
fore, wanted to organise such forms of struggle and agitations 
as would make a powerful appeal to the emotions and senti¬ 
ments of the people. With this aim they made frequent refer¬ 
ences to India’s past glories and to the political record of such 
historical figures like Shivaji. In consonance with the religious 
traditions of the Hindus, who constituted the majority of the 
people, they represented India as a Mother Goddess and made 
use of puja, the worship of Hindu goddesses, and the Ganesh 
festival, connected with a Hindu god, to instil enthusiasm in the 
people for political causes. They advocated the implementation 
of a scheme of national education in which emphasis was given to 
the study of the traditions and history of the country. They also 
stressed the need for enriching the Indian languages. Unlike 
the Moderates, many of the Extremists wrote and spoke ex¬ 
tensively in Indian languages and by so doing, drew a large 
number of people into the national movement. 

As far as the national movement and its political philosophy 
were concerned, this kind of activities of the Extremist leaders 
did both good and harm. They bridged the gulf between the 
leaders and their followers, because the former, unlike the 
Moderates, did not speak the language that was foreign to the 
latter. The fact that the Extremists based their political action 
on the belief that its success depended upon mass action and 
not on the will and pleasure of the British authorities had the 
same effect. 

The propagation of the idea that the citizens had the right 
to resist the arbitrary actions of the authorities was another 
good feature of the programme of the Extremists. In all these 
respects they strengthened the forces of democracy in the 
country. 

But in some respects they weakened them. The resort to the 
puja ritual, and the Shivaji and Ganesh festivals for political pur¬ 
poses did not naturally appeal lo the Muslims. During the early 
phase of the Indian National Congress some Muslim leaders 
kept away from the political agitations, because they wanted the 
Muslims to reach the level of the Hindus in such fields as edu¬ 
cation before they entered the political field. But during the 
second phase, when the Extremists began to play a prominent 
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part in Indian politics, one section of the Muslims became 
positively hostile to the national movement. The political philo¬ 
sophy of the Extremists was one of the many factors which 
contributed to this development. The Muslims, as a rule, could 
not accept the Hindu gods and goddesses as national symbols. 
Nor could they consider India as a mother goddess. They were 
also antagonised by the statement of some of the leaders who 
spoke of a Hindu nation. This interrelation of religion and 
politics was one of the harmful features of the political thought 
and activities of the Extremists. In a country like India where 
a significant section of the people owed allegiance to a religion 
different from that of the majority it sowed the seeds of political 
disunity. 

Implied in the concept that India was a mother goddess 
worthy of being worshipped was the emphasis on the collective 
freedom of the nation, as distinct from, if not apposed to, the 
freedom of the individual. According to some of the Extremist 
leaders the nation was an organism, and the individuals were 
its organs. They maintained that as organs found the fulfilment 
of their ends, not in themselves but in the collective life of the 
organism to which they belonged, the interests of the individual 
could be identified with those of the nation. In a vague sense 
many of the Extremist leaders accepted idealism as a doctrine 
and rejected those aspects of liberalism which emphasised civil 
and other rights of the individual. 

At least one Extremist leader. Aurobindo Ghose, took his 
followers away from another aspect of liberalism. He gave a 
theological explanation to history and politics and substituted 
a scientific approach to political philosophy by a mystic one. 
This promoted a certain degree of obscurantism in the political 
thinking of many Indians. 

As we noted earlier, the Extremist leaders, as a group, did 
not subscribe to a systematically worked out political philo¬ 
sophy. In many details they differed from one another. Moreover, 
the view of each individual changed from time to time. These 
leaders were primarily interested in conducting the struggle for 
freedom from the British rule and they tried to evolve a strategy 
and some tactics which would be effective for that purpose. And 
in that process they formulated many political ideas, which had 
become the heritage of modern India. It is difficult to gene- 
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ralise on them. Such a statement as that their political philoso¬ 
phy is a combination of political radicalism, reaction and 
religious revivalism does indicate some of its salient features; 
but as a simplification of a highly complex phenomenon it can 
be misleading. 

Muslim Attitudes 

No generalisation can be made on the political ideas of the 
Indian Muslims also. On political questions many of them 
thought on the same lines as the Hindus, but many others did 
not do so because religion was a major factor in their political 
thinking. 

During 1885-1921 there were various schools of thought 
among the Indian Muslims. In the late 19th century and in 
early 20th, some of their leaders advocated that the Muslims 
should keep away from politics, at least, until they made the 
same educational progress as the Hindus. Another group of 
leaders, less influential than the first, participated in the work of 
the Congress party and agitated for the extension of civil rights 
and political opportunities. They belonged to the Moderate 
school. With the emergence of the Extremists as a major force 
in Indian politics, new developments took place as far as the 
political attitude of the Muslims was concerned. The refusal to 
join the political movements, in which the leadership was in 
the hands of Hindus, took the shape of plain hostility towards 
it. As we noted earlier, one of the reasons for this, was the Hindu 
religious revivalism implicit in the political philosophy of the 
Extremists. The next step in the separatist tendencies of the 
Indian Muslims was the demand of some of their leaders for 
separate electorate and weightage for the Muslims in the legis¬ 
latures. The All India Muslim League founded in 1906 supplied 
the organisational machinery for propagating these views. The 
effect of these political trends was to encourage the feeling 
among the Indian Muslims that they were a separate political 
entity and their interests would be promoted by cooperating 
with the British government in India and not by participating 
in the political struggles of other Indians. This was the most 
dominant view among the Indian Muslims in the first decade 
of the 20th century. 
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Later, however a new trend appeared. A majority of the 
politically conscious section of the Indian Muslims became dis¬ 
illusioned with the British government following its annulment 
of the partition of Bengal and also because it did not, in the 
view of Indian Muslim leaders, protect Muslim interests abroad. 
This led to their decision to cooperate with the non-Muslims 
in the political sphere and which, in turn, had two effects. 
One was the Congress-Muslim League Pact as a high watermark 
of collaboration between those Hindus and Muslims who be¬ 
lieved in the constitutional method of agitation. Another was 
the emergence of political radicalism among the Indian Muslims 
which reached the climax in the Khilafat agitation of 1920-21. 
A significant fact which emerged from our analysis of these 
trends was that both in the decision of the Muslims to cooperate 
with the Hindus against the government and in their decision 
to keep away from the political movements of the country and 
cooperate with the British government, their religion played 
a major part. At no time did they give up the idea that their 
political interests were different from those of others; at one 
stage they even thought that it was their duty to protect Mus¬ 
lim interests abroad. From this, one can conclude that in the 
period under survey, the political philosophy of the Indian 
Muslims, with few exceptions, was based on the concept that 
religion was a major factor in politics. In the later phase of the 
Indian national movement when this concept found fertile 
ground, some Muslim leaders could develop the theory that the 
Hindus and the Muslims were separate nations and that the 
Muslims should have a separate home of their own in the 
Indian sub-continent. 

Political Philosophy of Gandhi 

The next subject dealt with in this study is the political 
philosophy of the non-cooperation movement of 1920-21 and of 
Gandhi who led it. This is an appropriate conclusion to this 
survey of the political philosophy of the Indian national move¬ 
ment from 1885 to 1921 not only because, chronologically speak¬ 
ing, the non-cooperation movement took place last but because, 
in one sense, it was the culmination of all the movements which 
preceded it. It was also the result of an attempt on the part 
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of Gandhi to make a synthesis of all the movements which 
influenced the Indian national movement. These strands of 
thought were not easily reconcilable. Gandhi did not, therefore, 
succeed in making a complete synthesis out of them. But if he 
had ignored the impact made by any one of them, he would 
not have become the symbol of the national movement which 
he became during 1919-21. 

Gandhi himself accepted his indebtedness to the leaders who 
preceded him. He claimed Gokhale to be his spiritual Guru 
(teacher). Like Gokhale, he was also a champion of civil rights. 
He made the abolition of the Rowlatt Act, which infringed on 
civil rights, an issue in the non-cooperation movement. Like the 
Moderates, he was also prepared for peaceful and prolonged 
negotiation with the government. But unlike them, and like 
the Extremists, he was a rebel against the arbitrary actions of 
the government and he did not rule out the desirability of 
organising passive resistance to authority when occasion 
demanded. 

Another feature, common to the political programme of 
Gandhi and that of the Extremists, was the tact that in both, 
religion played a role. But the nature of its role in both was 
not the same. Unlike the Extremists, Gandhi never spoke of a 
Hindu nation. Moreover, he said that he drew his inspiration 
from the scriptures of other religious as well. But some of the 
concepts he propagated such as Ram Rajya appealed only to 
the Hindus. 

Like the Extremists, again, Gandhi emphasised the importance 
of enriching Indian languages and developing a national 
language for India. In all these respects, Gandhi continued the 
great work begun by the Extremists to further the process of 
democratising the national movement and building it on the 
foundations of the traditions of the country and on the strength 
of the support of the people to it. 

Some aspects of his philosophy introduced an element of 
mysticism in his political activities and to that extent it took 
the national movement, which he dominated, away from a 
rational outlook. 

The same effect was produced by Gandhi’s condemnation of 
modern civilisation in all its aspects such as industrialisation 
and modern education, 
cc 12 
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While these aspects of Gandhi’s philosophy were in conflict 
with the faith of the Moderates in the ideas of the *Ages of 
Enlightenment and Reason’ of Europe, there were other as¬ 
pects which were at variance with liberalism to which they 
owed allegiance. To take an example. He declared that anarchy 
was better than foreign rule even if the latter could maintain 
law and order. Many of the Moderate leaders maintained that 
he was strengthening the forces of anarchy by making such 
statements and by organising civil disobedience to the 
government. 

Some of the Moderate leaders also accused Gandhi of creating 
those political conditions which encouraged intolerance towards 
non*conformists. It is difficult to prove that Gandhi himself con¬ 
sciously promoted any such tendencies ; but there was no doubt 
that these were some of the effects of the emotions and passions 
aroused by the mass movements which he led. 

Gandhi’s plea to reject modern civilisation on the ground 
that it was inferior to the ancient Indian civilisation gave self- 
confidence to the people of the country who were struggling 
for freedom from a mighty foreign power ; but it also promoted 
some degree of national chauvinism; and in this respect Gandhi’s 
political programme had the same effect as that of the Extremists 
and it differed sharply from that produced by the political agi¬ 
tation of the Moderates and by that of the socialists like Pandit 
Nehru, both of whom emphasised the fact that the Indian 
national movement must be viewed in the background of world 
developments. 

Among the events outside India only the dismemberment of 
the Khilafat and other questions connected with Turkey and 
the Arab world attracted Gandhi’s attention during 1919-21. 
And in regard to these, his attitude was as follows : T cannot 
regulate the Muhammedan feeling : I must accept his statement 
that the Khilafat is with him a religious question in the sense 
that it binds him to reach the goal even at the cost of his own 
life’.^ This refusal to examine this question critically and accept 
the point of view of his Muslim friend in the expectation that 
they would concede to the Hindus on matters such as the pro¬ 
tection of cows was not conducive to the spirit of enquiry 

3. Mahatma Gandhi, Young India 1919-1922 (Madras, 1922) 170. 
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which was gradually taking roots in India. The Hindu-Muslim 
unity created by the decision of the Hindus to support the 
Khilafat agitation of the Muslims was also not of a permanent 
nature. Instead of leading to a situation in which the Hindus 
and Muslims would merge in one political stream, it promoted 
the feeling that Hindus and Muslims, though separate political 
entities, could join in an alliance for some united action. This 
was not a basis on which an Indian nation, comprising of all 
communities, could be built up. 

To sum up Gandhi’s views. In the realm of ideas his contri¬ 
bution to the national movement during 1919-21 had both nega¬ 
tive and positive results. The political campaigns he led did 
encourage some anarchist tendencies and a certain degree of 
intolerance towards non-conformists. There was some obscurant¬ 
ist and non-scientific, if not unscientific, elements in his philo¬ 
sophy. National chauvinism was inherent in his opposition to 
modern civilisation and its different manifestations. Some of his 
economic programmes, like swadeshi and boycott emphasised the 
indigenous methods of production and cottage industries to such 
an extent that they later became powerful weapons in the hands 
of those who wanted to resist the re-organisation of India’s eco¬ 
nomic life on modern and scientific lines. 

But as against these, Gandhi could claim that he instilled 
self-confidence in the people of the country. He also made them 
fearless and capable of resisting the arbitrary actions of those 
who were in authority. By bringing a large number of people 
into the national movement, he made its character very broad- 
based. He also succeeded in bringing some unity between the 
Muslims and the Hindus though it did not last long. Although 
he did not oppose the caste system, and even defended it 
occasionally, he undermined it by vigorously attacking the 
practice of untouchability. The total effect of hjs activities in 
regard to these matters, was to strengthen the forces of demo¬ 
cracy and liberalism in this country. 

There was a contradiction in many of Gandhi’s aims and 
the methods pursued by him ; because while advocating a return 
to the past he was in fact laying the foundations of a new 
society. This was not peculiar to Gandhi. Leaders of many parts 
of the world and of dififerent periods in history had often appealed 
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to the religious and other traditions of the people to make 
their reformist and revolutionary movements a success. 

The return to the classics dominated bourgeois Renaissance. 
Rome influenced Napoleon and the Revolution. The return 
to the natural uncorrupted man was the ideal of eighteenth 
century revolutionaries. Yet it is the new whose tension men 
feel in their minds and hearts at such times...He may think 
it is the past he is born to save or re-establish on earth and 
only when it is done it is seen that the future has come into 
being. The reformer ‘returning’ to primitive Christianity 
brings bourgeois Protestantism into being.^ 

Pointing attention to the similarity between these reformers 
and Gandhi an Indian scholar observed : 

Gandhi imagined that he was engaged in an effort to repro¬ 
duce Ram Raj of the Golden age of the Hindus, while, in 
reality, he was attempting to evolve a modern democratic 
capitalist national state existence for India.^ 

The statement is true in so far as it refers to the ultimate 
effect of Gandhi’s political activities, but it is doubtful that 
Gandhi himself imagined that he was engaged in an effort to 
reproduce Ram Raj of the Golden Age of the Hindus. There 
were reasons to believe that he was conscious of the fact that he 
was engaged in the task of creating something new and not return¬ 
ing to the past. It is significant that he considered Gokhale, 
who accepted the most important features of liberalism and 
other advanced ideas of his times, as his teacher and that he 
‘nominated* Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru—again a leader who owed 
allegiance to socialism, an advanced political philosophy of his 
times—as his political heir. There were no religious revivalism 
and obscurantism in the thinking of these two leaders while 
they were present in the political philosophies of many other 
leaders who proceeded and succeeded Gandhi to whom he neither 
acknowledged his indebtedness or tried to give his mantle of 
leadership. As this study stops with 1921, this is not an appro¬ 
priate place to make an assessment of Gandhi who led a very 
active life until his death in 1948. We may, however, note that 

4. Christopher Caudwell Studies in a Dying Culture (London, 1938) 
27-8. 

5. A. R. Desai, Social Background of Indian Nationalism (Bombay, 19S4) 
249. 
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even a survey of Gandhi's political activities until 1921 indicates 
(hat by functioning as a link between the exponents of two 
western political doctrines such as liberalism and socialism which 
exercised considerable influence on the Indian national move¬ 
ment, and, simultaneously, by broadbasing and Indianising it, 
he fulfilled an important role. 

Socialism, Asian Resurgence and Internationalism 

We may close this study by making a brief reference to the 
new political ideas which appeared on the Indian politi¬ 
cal horizon before 1921, but which became the philosophy 
of major political groups and important leaders only later. These 
ideas were expressed in such words and phrases as ‘socialism', 
*As)an resurgence’ and ‘internationalism’. Rabindranath Tagore, 
the poet, was the ablest advocate of internationalism in this 
period. As early as in 1921 he said : 

At this dawn of the world's awakening, if our national 
endeavour holds no intimations of a universal message, the 
poverty of our spirit will be laid piteously bare... Universal 
humanity has sent us its urgent call. Let our mind answer in 
its own language...The dust of angry passion will only 
obscure the greater world from our view. And we shall exhibit 
a sorry image of our country if we fail to see for ourselves the 
vast dimensions of India in its world context.^ 

Aurobindo Ghose, who was a leader of the Extremist camp, 
became a votary of Asian resurgence by 1918. He wrote : 

It is difficult to believe that Asia once free to think, act and 
live for herself will be for long content merely to imitate the 
past or the present evolution of Europe. The temperament of her 
peoples is marked off by too deep-seated a difference, 
the build and movement of their minds is of another character. 
As present, however, the movement of resurgence in Asia is 
finding expression more by a preface, an attempt to vindi¬ 
cate her bare right to live for herself, than by any pregnant 
effort of independent creative thought or action.*^ 

Aurobindo Ghose also refers to the emergence of socialism as 

6. Rabindranath Tagore, Towards Universal Man (Bombay, 1961) 272. 

7. Sri Aurobindo Ghose, War and Self-Determination (Pondicherry, 
1957) 102-3. 
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a force in the political field. But, among the well-known leaders, 
it was Lajpat Rai who championed the cause of organised 
labour most effectively. Presiding over the first session of the 
All India Trade Union Congress he said : 

For the present our greatest need in this country is to organise, 

agitate and educate. We must organise our workers, make 

them class conscious, and educate them in the ways and means 

of commonweal.^ 

These three concepts of socialism, Asian resurgence and interna¬ 
tionalism became very constant themes in the speeches and writ¬ 
ings of Indian leaders in the nineteen-twenties and thirties. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru was the outstanding exponent of socialism and 
internationalism. Even before India became free, he spoke and 
wrote extensively on the dangers of fascism, nazism and Japanese 
militarism and on the need for maintaining international peace 
and security through collective action on the part of all nations. 
He often referred to the struggle for freedom in other Asian 
countries also, though he did not view the Asian resurgence as 
a movement against European nations. Apart from Nehru, the 
members of the Congress Socialist party, the Communist party 
and many splinter groups popularised socialist doctrines and 
the concept of internationalism with varying interpretations. As 
far as the political philosophy of the Indian national movement 
was concerned, these ideas assumed an importance after 1921 
which they did not have before that year because, consequent 
on the economic development in the country, urban labourers, 
who became an important factor, were receptive to them. So were 
the increasing number of educated people in the country. The 
socialist ideas found a fertile field in these groups of people and 
the trade unions and peasant organisations founded by some 
of them. Their history belongs to a period outside the scope 
of this study. A brief reference is made here to the support 
given by some Indian leaders to socialism, Asian resurgence and 
internationalism, because these ideas appeared on the Indian 
political horizon towards the end of the period under review, 
i.e., 1885-1921, when other political ideas dominated the national 
movement of the country. 


8. Lala Lajpat Rai, India's Will to Freedom (Madras, 1921) 179. 
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EPILOGUE-THE GANDHIAN ERA 


By 1920, Gandhi emerged as the most important leader of the 
Indian nationalists. Until 1945, he dominated the Indian National 
Congress. The period from 1920-1945 can be broadly referred 
to as the Gandhian era. Not that there were no critics and 
opponents of Gandhi on the Indian political stage in this period. 
There ■ were many. But Gandhi could eclipse most of them. A 
leader like Pandit Jawaharlai Nehru often criticised Gandhi and 
put forward economic and social ideas different from those of the 
Mahatma. But until 1945, he implicitly accepted Gandhi's leader¬ 
ship in the field of action. After 1945, when the negotiations with 
the British for the transfer of power to Indian hands began, Nehru 
and his colleagues in the Congress began to chalk out a plan for 
themselves. Although they occasionally went to Gandhi for his 
advice until his death in 1948, they refused to accept his social 
and economic ideas as far as the reconstruction of the country was 
concerned. Gandhi was not unaware of his differences with his 
followers in the Congress party. But he decided to work with them 
because he knew that some of his ideas were too idealistic to get 
supporters during his life. Moreover, these differences were not 
related to the basic issue in Indian politics—the struggle for 
freedom for the country. 

Gandhi and his colleagues in the Congress had, however, basic 
differences with the Muslim League on the fundamental question 
of the political unity of the sub-continent and on the matter of 
the political structure of the country with special reference to the 
place of Muslims in it. These differences were never resolved and 
ultimately when the British withdrew, a separate state named 
Pakistan was created and it incorporated in it the Muslim majority 
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areas of North Western and North-Eastern parts of India. 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah was the leader of the Muslim League in 
the later phase of the Gandhian era; and as far as a large section 
of the Muslims was concerned, Gandhi could never eclipse him. 

Other dissidents in the Gandhian era were the socialists and the 
communists. Their influence in the country as a whole was 
limited. But they placed their distinctive stamp on Indian politics 
by the time the country became free. 

Combination of Different Roles in Gandhi 

It is difficult to assess Gandhi’s role as an Indian nationalist 
leader, because he combined in himself the role of a prophet, that 
of a Hindu religious reformer, that of an Indian social reformer 
and that of an Indian nationalist leader. It is difficult to 
isolate Gandhi’s role in one field from that in another. It also 
seems that Gandhi’s functions in the capacity of a Hindu religious 
reformer clashed with those in the capacity of an Indian nationa¬ 
list leader. On the other hand, there are many students of Indian 
politics who maintain that he succeeded in one field to the extent 
that he did, because he was also active in other fields. 

The functions of a world prophet were not necessarily antagoni¬ 
stic to those of a nationalist leader. But Gandhi often found it 
difficult to combine them. Even when he could do so, many of 
his followers could not appreciate his attempt to do so. His Indian 
followers complained that his emphasis on non-violence and right 
means compromised with the interests of the nationalist movement. 
In Nehru’s words: “Always there has been that inner conflict 
within him and in our national politics, between Gandhi as a 
national leader and Gandhi as a man with a prophetic message 
which was not confined to India, but was for humanity and the 
world. It is never easy to reconcile a strict adherence to truth as 
one sees it with exigencies and expediencies of life, especially of 
political life. Normally, people do not even worry themselves 
over this problem. They keep truth apart in some corner of their 
minds, if they keep it at all anywhere and accept expediency as a 
measure of action. In politics that has been the universal rule not 
only because they cannot act purely on a purely personal plane. 
They have to make others act and they have to consider the limita¬ 
tions of others and their understanding and receptivity to truth. 
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And because of that, they have to make compromises with that 
truth, and adapt it to prevailing circumstances.” Nehru conceded 
that Gandhi often made the necessary compromise : “But from time 
to time he pulls himself up, as if he were afraid that he had gone 
too far in his compromisings and returns to his moorings. In the 
midst of action, he seems to be in tune with the man’s mind, 
responsive to its capacity and, therefore, adapting itself to it to 
some extent, at other times he becomes more theoretical and 
apparently less adaptable. There is also the same difference obser¬ 
vable in his action and his writings.” 

Another friendly critic of Gandhi thought that Gandhi’s deep 
concern with Indian interests compromised with his world mission^ 
He pointed out: “If you demonstrate your message in the language 
only of the East and in terms only of the Indian contingencies, ia 
there not the grave danger that inessentials will be confused with 
fundamentals, that some features which correspond to extreme 
situations in India will be wrongly understood to be vital in the 
universal scene.” Gandhi did not consider that there was any 
clash of these two roles. He rejected that patriotism which was 
not consistent with the broadest good of humanity at large. In hi& 
words : “The life of the world has become such a thing, that 
national interests cannot be really understood nor served except 
from the point of view of the universal interests of all humanity.” 
He hoped that through the realisation of freedom of India by non¬ 
violent means, he could carry on and realise the mission of the 
brotherhood of men. He explained why he confined himself to 
the narrow and limited field of India and her problems: “I am in a 
position of a scientist who is in the midst of a very incomplete 
experiment and who, therefore, is unable to forecast large result and 
larger corrolaries in a language capable of being understood.” 
Gandhi also felt that if he would be effective in India, the rest of 
the world would accept his message of non-violence later. 

Political Campaigns for Freedom 

The non-cooperation movement of 1920-1921, which was re¬ 
ferred to in an earlier chapter, was one of the political landmarks 
in the Gandhian era. Others were the civil disobedience move¬ 
ment of 1930-1931, the Individual Civil Disobedience of 1940 and 
the Quit India Movement of 1942-1945. All these movements and 
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many Other political campaigns Gandhi led from 1920-1945 were 
a combination of legal and extra-legal measures. Gandhi and 
his followers frankly questioned the moral authority of the British 
government to rule India and they courted arrest by openly viola¬ 
ting the laws. But they also did not rule out negotiations with 
their political opponents. Very often the political agitations, which 
went beyond the constitutional methods, were used by the Indian 
nationalists to bring pressure on the authorities to get concessions 
from them rather than to replace the then existing administrative 
system and state apparatus by entirely new ones. 

Another characteristic of the political movements was its stress 
on non-violence. Gandhi himself explicitly stated that he owed 
allegiance to non-violence as a creed. But he realized that many 
of his followers did not share his own views on this matter. He 
placed it before them as a politically expedient measure and 
pointed out to them that it was wise to accept non-violence as a 
tactics because the British Government in India possessed superior 
force. At least once Gandhi withdrew a political movement 
because it led to violence. But as a rule, Gandhi maintained that 
the British government was responsible for violence and chaos. 
And he was not prepared to withdraw or suspend all movements 
just because they led to violence. This was particularly true of 
“Quit India Movement” of August 1942. 

From 1920 to 1942 the demands of the Indian nationalist move¬ 
ment were varied. At first they were very specific and confined to 
such matters as the injustice done to political agitators in Amritsar, 
the Khilafat and the Rowlatt Act. Then they included the right 
to manufacture salt without paying duty in 1931 and the right of 
the freedom of speech in 1940. By 1942 the demands themselves 
were general and they included that Britain must “quit India.” 

Another important feature of the Indian nationalist movement 
was the relations between Gandhi, the supreme leader, and his 
followers, including the senior Congress leaders. Although Gandhi 
can be compared to Lenin and Mao in regard to his capacity to 
arouse the masses for social action, his concept of power was 
different from the other two leaders. He never tri6d to control 
and dominate the party organisation to the same degree as the 
other two leaders did. Moreover, the Indian National Congress, 
unlike the communist parties of the Soviet Union and China, was 
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never a closely-knit organisation. In other words, even if Gandhi 
wanted it, he could not have succeeded in dominating the party 
completely. Moreover, Gandhi’s aims and style of functioning 
were very different. This became very clear when India was at the 
threshold of freedom. After 1945, it was clear that very soon 
Indians would be acquiring full power and that a substantive share 
of this power would be controlled by the Congress leaders. At that 
time Gandhi decided to keep away from power and his colleagues 
like Nehru and Patel became senior members of the Government 
since September 1946. In August 1947, the South Asian sub¬ 
continent was partitioned into two completely independent— 
sovereign—states of India and Pakistan. Since August 1947, Gandhi 
was not associated with the day-to-day operations of the ruling 
Congress party and those of the government of independent India. 

In spite of these aspects of the political movements led by 
Gandhi, his impact on the Indian nationalist movement was 
considerable. 

A Unique Leader 

Another aspect of the work of Gandhi which raised great con¬ 
troversy was his attempt to function simultaneously as the religious 
and social reformer and nationalist leader. Like all creative refor¬ 
mers, Gandhi was simultaneously a revivalist and revolutionary. 
After accepting the framework of Hindu philosophical traditions, 
conceding the role of heredity in human life and using such idioms 
as Ram Rajya which made an appeal to the Hindu masses, Gandhi 
made an outright and uncompromising attack on the social beha¬ 
viour of the Hindus such as untouchability and the concept of 
superiority of one caste over another. His last and relentless 
struggle was against the intolerance of Hindus towards the 
Muslims. More than any other leader, he succeeded in these battles 
although all the causes for which he fought were not entirely won 
during his life. His success in some of these fields were partly due 
to the fact that he worked within the framework of Hinduism. 

But in the political field he and the Indian nationalist movement 
had to pay heavily for these activities of India’s most dominant 
political leader. Many non-Hindus, and particularly many Muslims, 
were not enthused by Gandhi’s style of functioning in public life. 
To them, Gandhi appeared to be a Hindu leader. The contradic- 
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tion was inherent in the Indian situation of that time. If Gandhi 
had to attack the Hindu intolerance and Hindu orthodoxy effec¬ 
tively, he could do so only in the garb of a Hindu saint. But for 
having appeared in the public life of India as a Mahatma—a 
Hindu saint—his hold on the Muslim masses was considerably less 
than his hold on the Hindu masses. When the former moved 
towards accepting the leadership of those Muslim leaders who 
demanded the creation of Pakistan on the basis that the Muslims 
were a separate nation, he could not stem the new tide. It is diffi¬ 
cult to answer the following question: What would have happened 
if Gandhi had acted differently? There would still have been a 
Pakistan because the schism between the Hindus and the Muslims 
had deep roots in history. And if Gandhi had not fought against 
Hindu orthodoxy effectively and had not ultimately courted 
martyrdom by being murdered by a Hindu fanatic, India would not 
have been a secular state in theory and to some extent secular in 
practice, as it is today. Assessing Gandhi’s role in this respect, an 
Indian communist writes: *Here once again, as in the case of Tilak, 
the criticism is made that the language of Gandhiji, his prayer 
meetings, his insistence on non-violence and the rest helped to 
spread communalism or atleast brought grist to the mill of the 
communalists (Hindu and Muslim religious sectarians). This 
appeared to be unbalanced criticism. The main result of the work 
in preaching of Gandhiji was the partial turning of the awakened 
Hindu masses to secularism and nationalism and away from com¬ 
munalism and casteism. He did not succeed completely by any 
means, as the partition tragedy only too grimly showed. Neverthe¬ 
less, more than any other single individual and on a massive scale 
be was able to place a picture of secular India and of communal 
unity. The fact that India chose to remain a secular republic is in 
large measure due to him. The Hindu communalist (sectarian) felt 
at an enormous disadvantage in combating him since it was im¬ 
possible to contest the Indianness or the *‘Hinduness” of the man 
or to dispute that what he was telling the people sprang from the 
very depths of the traditions of India’.i 


1. Mohit Sen, The Indian Revolution (New Delhi, 1970), p. 20, 
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Gandhi—the Democrat and Moderniser 

Whatever might have been the idioms Gandhi used and the style 
in which he functioned politically, he was India’s greatest moder~ 
niser and democrat. V. S. Naipaul, a writer of the West Indies, 
makes the significant observation that Gandhi was the least Indian 
of Indian leaders and adds: **He looked at India as no Indian was 
able to; his vision was direct, and this directness was, and is, revo¬ 
lutionary. He sees exactly what the visitor sees; he does not ignore 
the obvious. He sees the beggars and the shameless pundits and 
the filth of Benaras; he sees the atrocious sanitary habits of doctors, 
lawyers and journalists. He sees the Indian callousness, the 
Indian refusal to see. No Indian attitude escapes him, no Indian 
problem, he looks down to the roots of the static, decayed 
society.”^ Gandhi’s success in the field was due to the fact that 
he had a social base in India and that he knew the mind of the 
vast masses of the people of the country. No other leader of 
modern India had the same degree of social base as Gandhi had. 
A few leaders belonging to different regions were more popular 
than Gandhi in their respective regions. But they had practically 
no influence outside their regions. The influence of leaders of the 
Muslim League and the Scheduled Castes Federation cut across 
different regions, but was confined to their respective communities. 
The liberals, the socialists and the communists, who thought that 
their ideologies were more advanced than those of Gandhi, had 
practically no support from the people in the rural areas of the 
country. Unlike them, Gandhi realized that in India of his times, 
the Indian masses meant primarily the people of the villages. But 
he also knew that the rural masses alone would deliver the goods 
in India. As the author of ‘The Soul of India’ notes : ‘It was 
inevitable that an unspoken alliance would be established between 
the frustrated turning away from European culture, the encircled 
middle classes who owed their increment of wealth and power to 
the war, who were flexing their muscles and wanted to taste their 
political power and finally, the mute but discontented masses. 
Such an alliance, however, could not remain a formal link, a cold 
contract binding more interest groups. It had to be achieved 
within the person of one man, who would be accepted as undis- 

1. V. S. Naipaul, An Area of Darkness (New York, 1964), p. 78. 
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puted leader of the whole movement, who would synthesise it and 
give it emotional impulse that was still lacking.* Gandhi was such 
a person and as such he became the symbol of Indian unity. 

Gandhi as a Revolutionary 

Gandhi was a revolutionary because he led many militant, 
though non-violent, struggles against the alien rulers. At first he 
wanted specific grievances to be redressed; later he took his stand 
on Indian freedom and asked the British to “Quit India*’. His 
adherence to non-violence did not mean any compromise on fun¬ 
damentals. He never allowed “a coward to take shelter behind non¬ 
violence so called**. He said that he had no attraction for the 
peace of the grave and that he would rather have India resort to 
arms to defend her honour than she would, in a cowardly manner, 
become or remain a helpless witness to her own dishonour. Gandhi 
also realised that although non-violence was a creed to him, it was 
only a policy to many of his followers. 

The most important element in Gandhi’s political campaigns 
such as Civil Disobedience and Non-Violent, Non-Cooperation was 
the open rebellion and challenge to established authority. He once 
told the court which was trying him : “I am here to invite and 
submit cheerfully to the highest penalty that can be inflicted upon 
me for what in law is a deliberate crime and what appears to me to 
be the highest duty of a citizen**. . Gandhi was more than once 
convicted for long terms of imprisonment. But his campaigns 
were not performances of an individual. He released the mass 
energy of India by putting before them specific programmes of 
action to challenge the British power in the country. 

The civil disobedience and the non-cooperation movements 
Gandhi led were militant struggles embodying the use of force, 
although no enemy was physically hurt. Boycott of foreign goods 
and attempts at paralysing the government were included in the 
programme. On the eve of the civil disobedience movement of 
1930-31, Gandhi wrote to the British Viceroy : “It is not a matter 
of carrying conviction by argument. The matter revolves itself into 
one of matching forces. Conviction or no conviction. Great Britain 
would defend her Indian commerce and interests by all the forces 
at her command. India must equally evolve force enough to free 
herself from that embrace of death.** In 1942 when Gandhi asked 
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the British to quit, he gave a call to his countrymen: “Do or Die.” 

Gandhi championed tbe development of a “national economy 
for India.” He maintained that only “Swadeshi (Indian-made) 
goods should be used and foreign goods should be boycotted. He 
did not have the control of the state apparatus to raise an iron 
curtain around the country. And his methods were also not of a 
dictator. But he successfully raised a bamboo curta'n around the 
country by insisting that his followers must not use foreign goods 
however cheap and durable they were. 

While leading the nationalist movement for freedom, Gandhi 
tried to reconstruct Indian society on modern lines. With this aim, 
he concentrated his attacks on feudalism, superstitions, and social 
behaviour which were a brake on progress and those bottlenecks in 
society which retarded production in the economic field. He was 
a liberal; but instead of mechanically repeating Western liberal 
concepts, he modified them so that he could creatively apply them 
to Indian situations. 

The total impact of Gandhi's political campaigns was in the 
direction of democracy and individual and national freedom. It 
was not an accident that Gandhi claimed Gokhale to be his poli¬ 
tical leader and Nehru to be his political heir, although these two 
leaders did not link religion with politics as he did. An Indian 
communist, who considered Gandhism to be the ideological reflex 
of the peasant petty bourgeoisie, says that the outcome of his acti¬ 
vity was beneficial to the nation as a whole and particularly it was 
so to the national bourgeoisie. He adds : “It is to be regretted that 
the more farsighted representatives of the capitalist class in India 
had a clearer understanding of the potential of peasant Gandhi 
than did the representatives of the working class who adopted, 
taking the period as a whole, rather sectarian and supercilious 
approach.”! The communists were misled by some “mystical” 
statements of Gandhi and by his condemnation of modern civilisa¬ 
tion in all its aspects such as industrialization and modern 
education. The Indian capitalists, who often financed him and the 
political movements he led, did not have any such wrong assess¬ 
ment. They knew that the ultimate effect of the movement he led 
was a highly industrialised and nationalist India. The Hindu 
fanatic, who murdered him also knew this well. He realised that 


1. ibid.^ p. 19. 
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Gandhi was a great danger to feudalism and Hindu orthodoxy. 
But his calculations went wrong in another aspect. He thought 
that by murdering the Mahatma he would weaken his ideas; on the 
other hand as far as the reconstruction of Indian economy and 
society were concerned, Gandhi’s martyrdom had the effect of 
further strengthening the forces of secularism and modernism. 

Although Gandhi was considered by many Marxist thinkers as 
the leader of Indian bourgeoisie, they did not maintain that he 
functioned always as the representative of that class. Many of the 
battles he conducted for the poorer classes of the society had a 
revolutionary significance which went beyond the interests of that 
class. His strict adherence to some basic ideals, even when that 
was not in the interests of the bourgeoisie, had also the same 
effect. E.M.S. Naraboodiripad, one of the foremost communist 
leaders of India, reflecting on the gulf between Gandhi and other 
nationalist leaders on the eve of India’s achievement of freedom 
and during the years immediately following it, argued that this 
gulf was the manifestation of the reality that Gandhiji’s insistence 
on certain moral values had once been helpful to the bourgeoisie, 
but became in the last days of his life, a hinderance. Namboo- 
diripad adds: “It was this change in the position of the bourgeoisie 
as a class and its individual representatives that brought it into 
conflict with Gandhiji, the man who still clung to the ideals which 
he had been preaching in the days of anti-imperialist struggle. The 
moral values which he had preached in the days of anti-imperialist 
struggle now became a hinderance to the politicians who came to 
power. Gandhiji, on the other hand, remained true to them and 
could not reconcile himself to the sudden change which occurred 
to his former colleagues and lieutenants. Particularly was this so 
on the question of Hindu-Muslim unity and on the corruption in 
the ranks of the Congress. We may conclude by saying that 
Gandhiji became the Father of the Nation, precisely because the 
idealism to which he adhered to in the years of anti-imperialist 
struggle became a practically useful political weapon in the hands 
of the bourgeoisie in the latter days of his life, because his idealism 
did in the post-independent years become a hinderance to the self- 
interest of the bourgeoisie.’’1 

1. E.M.S. Namboodiripad, The Mahatma and the Ism (New Delhi, 1959), 
p. 117. 
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Nehru, the Socialist and the Communist Enrich 
Gandhi’s Contributions 

Gandhi’s role in regard to broadening the social base of the 
nationalist movement and giving social and economic content to it 
was enriched by leaders like Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and parties 
and groups committed to socialism. Nehru’s contributions were 
in regard to (1) maintaining that India should unhesitatingly and 
unequivocally accept industrialization and re-organise her society on 
that basis; (2) popularising the ideas that urban intellectuals and 
organised proletariat, with their commitment to social and eco¬ 
nomic justice, should be brought into the national political stream 
and (3) in asserting that the political development in the domestic 
scene in India should be viewed in the context of international 
events. Nehru occasionally also spoke of socialism although he 
was very vague about it. He had no organisation of his own. He 
functioned within the framework of the Indian National Congress 
which until 1945, was dominated by Gandhi and those who owed 
allegiance to him. 

The non-coramunal approach to politics, which was a part of 
Gandhi’s philosophy, was spread by Nehru in modern secular 
terms. 

In the later half of the nineteen-twenties, some individuals who 
owed allegiance to communism, tried to spread their ideas in the 
country. But they were not very effective. In 1933 a Communist 
Party of India was established. It had limited support from some 
trade unions and from some groups like the intellectuals and 
students in urban areas. In some scattered parts of the country 
some of the communists were popular in rural areas also. 

The Congress Socialist Party, which was established in 1934, 
functioned within the Congress Party. It was also an urban pheno¬ 
menon, Unlike the communists, the .socialists were not isolated 
from the nationalist movement. But their party apparatus was not 
as well organised as that of the communists. 

The total impact of the work of these communists and the 
socialists and individuals like Nehru, though very limited, was to 
give a social and economic content to the Indian Nationalist Move¬ 
ment and to give an international bias to it. It also gave some pre¬ 
cision to the slogans used in regard to the social and economic as¬ 
pirations of the people. Some of these aspirations were later incor- 
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porated in the ‘'Directive Principles” of the Constitution of Indian 
Republic. 

Religious Sectarianism Challenges Gandhi 

Another trend in Indian politics, instead of enriching Gandhi’s 
contribution, went contrary to the spirit of his ideas and his work. 
It was based on religious sectarianism, often refemd to in India as 
“Communalism”. In the Indian context this was the meaning of 
the term ; “Communalism supposes the existence of a community, 
a group of adherents of the same religion, but it gets the edge of 
its meaning through the parallelism with the other term; it is some- 
thing like nationalism, in which the nation, so to speak, is replaced 
by the community. In other words, communalism is the affirmation 
of the religious community as a political group.” The Hindus who 
were in a majority did not support Hindu communalism in a big 
way, because, broadly speaking, they realised that their interests 
lay in Indian nationalism. But the Muslim middle class which was 
the politically conscious section of their community, did not feel 
that their interests were safe in the hands of the leaders of the 
Indian nationalist movement. 

Towards the close of the nineteenth century itself the Muslim 
middle class accepted a communal approach to Indian politics. The 
communal spirit of the Indian Muslims was not in proportion to 
their adherence to the tenets of their religion, but to their affirma¬ 
tion of the community of Muslims as a social, economic and politi¬ 
cal group and to the degree of their antagonism to the Hindus, 
whose domination they feared. Referring to the demand for the 
creation of Pakistan, one prominent Pakistani scholar and jurist 
said later : “Below the surface there was a medley of racial, cultural 
and religious groupings and patterns which began to be agitated as 
soon as the prospects of the devolution of political authority on the 
people of India became a possibility : As the process of the transfer 
of political authority proceeded, this agitation increased and sharp 
conflicts developed. The main struggle took shape between the two 
largest sections of the population, Hindu and Muslim. The objective 
was political; the urge was economic, the dividing line was cultu¬ 
ral. As the two conflicting cultures were both based, or purported 
to be based, upon religion, the conflict assumed the character of a 
religious struggle, particularly on the Muslim side.” As the Muslim 
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side was effectively supported by the British government, the ulti¬ 
mate result was the creation of Pakistan. The demand for the crea¬ 
tion of Pakistan was for the first time put forward by the All India 
Muslim League on 23rd March 1940. And in August 1947 Pakistan 
came into being as a sovereign state. 

The International Outlook 

One important feature of the Indian nationalist movement was 
that it gradually developed an international outlook. In this, it was 
in contrast with many other nationalists of some Asian and African 
countries which were obsessed with its struggle for freedom to such 
an extent that it took no interest in developments outside the coun¬ 
try. The fact that leaders like Gandhi and poets like Rabindranath 
Tagore had an international outlook was a factor in favour of this 
development. But the adoption of clear-cut view by the Indian 
National Congress on specific issues or events outside the country 
was primarily due to Jawaharlal Nehru. 

In the nineteen-thirties Nehru consistently demanded that the 
Indian National Congress must line up with Republican Spain, 
China, Ethiopia and Czechoslovakia in their struggle against impe¬ 
rialism and fascism. The Indian National Congress, under Nehru’s 
guidance, also denounced the aggressive policies of Japan, Italy 
and Germany and the Western Powers’ acquiescence in it. 

During the World War II, the Congress Party was in dilemma. 
On the one hand it was opposed to British imperialism and on the 
other it was concerned with the expansion of Nazism and Fascism 
in Europe and Japanese militarism in Asia. The dilemma was re¬ 
flected in a series of resolutions of the Indian National Congress. 
The party’s executive stated on 15 September 1939: “If Great 
Britain fights for the maintenance and extension of democracy, 
then she must necessarily end imperialism in her own possessions. 
A free democratic India will gladly associate herself with other free 
nations for mutual defence against aggression and for economic 
cooperation.’’ Britain was in no mood to accept this view. On the 
other hand Churchill and his other colleagues made it clear that 
they would do their level best to preserve their colonies. On 9 
August 1942 the All India Congress Committee demanded the 
immediate withdrawal of the British Power from India and made it 
clear that if the withdrawal would take place. Free India would 
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become an ally of the United Nations and would fight for the 
success of freedom and democracy. The Congress resolution added: 
“A Free India will assure that success by throwing all her great 
resources in the struggle for freedom and against the aggression of 
Nazism. Fascism and Imperialism. The British took this attitude 
of the Congress as a challenge to their authority and arrested 
Gandhi and all the prominent leaders of the Congress on 9 August 
1942. This was followed by widespread arrests throughout the 
country. The people spontaneously rose in revolt and for a short 
time the government was paralyzed in some parts of the country. 
The authorities took very vigorous and drastic measures and ruth¬ 
lessly suppressed the revolt. 

It is significant that even these developments did not make the 
people of India sympathetic towards the European fascists and the 
Japanese militarists. This was partly because, the training Gandhi 
gave to them was based on self-reliance and not on dependence on 
foreigners. This was also because of the anti-fascist campaigns orga¬ 
nised by leaders like Nehru and organisations like the Communist 
Party. The communists were, to some extent, isolated from the main 
stream of the nationalist movement after the ‘Quit India’ move¬ 
ment was launched in August 1942 because of the unconditional 
support they gave to Britain’s war efforts on the ground that the 
war had become a people’s war after the Soviet Union was attacked 
by Germans. 

Subhas Chandra Bose was an extreme nationalist who was un¬ 
happy by Gandhi’s leadership of the Indian National Congress 
during 1938-39. During the war he left India for Germany and later 
he reached Japan from where he organised an ‘Indian National 
Army.’ Bose’s efforts were not of great military significance. But 
after the war when the British Government tried the Indian Army 
officers who joined the Indian National Army, there was a wide¬ 
spread manifestation of emotional support to them. It was of great 
political significance. Even Gandhi and Nehru expressed their 
admiration for the patriotism and the spirit of self-sacrifice display¬ 
ed by Bose and his followers. 

The purpose of this epilogue is not to give an exhaustive treat¬ 
ment of the Gandhian era in Indian politics. Such a treatment 
cannot be done in one single chapter. In view of the various and 
often conflicting trends of thought, it is realised that justice could 
be done to them only if they are dealt at length in five or six chapters 
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and only if it occupies as much space as the five chapters preceding 
this chapter. This will be attempted in another study. In this study. 
on the political philosophy of the Indian nationalist movement 
between 1885-1920, this general survey of the later phase of the 
Indian nationalist movement is added because it is felt that this 
focussing attention on what happened later will help the under¬ 
standing of what went before 1920. 
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